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PREFACE. 



The design of the following treatise is to furnish a text-book 
for the instruction of college classes in the first principles of As- 
tronomy. My aim has accordingly been to limit the book to 
such dimensions that it might be read entire without omissions, 
and to make such a selection of topics as should embrace every 
thing most important to the student I have aimed to express 
every truth in concise and simple language ; and when it was nec- 
essary to introduce mathematical discussions, I have limited my- 
self to the elementary principles of the science. The entire book 
is divided into short articles, and each article is preceded by a 
Option, which is designed to suggest the subject of the article. 
W henever it could be done to advantage, I have introduced sim- 
ple mathematical problems, designed to test the student's famil- 
iarity with the preceding principles. At the close of the book 
will be found a collection of miscellaneous problems, many of 
them extremely simple, which are to be used according to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. 

I have dwelt more fully than is customary in astronomical 
text-books upon various physical phenomena, such as the consti- 
tution of the sun, the condition of the moon's surface, the phe- 
nomena of total eclipses of the sun, the laws of the tides, and the 
constitution of comets. I have ^so given a few of the results of 
recent researches respecting binary stars. It is hoped that the 
discussion of these topics will enhance the interest of the subject 
with a class of students who might be repelled by a treatise ex- 
clusively mathematical. 

My special acknowledgments are due to Professor H. A. New- 
ton, who has read all the proofs of the work, and to whom I am 
indebted for numerous important suggestions. 
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ASTRONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PHENOMENA OP •THE HEAVENS. — FIGURE AND DIMEN- 
SIONS OF THE EARTH. — DENSITY OF THE EARTH. — PROOF OF 
THE earth's rotation.— artificial GLOBES. 

1. Astronomy is the science which treats of the heavenly bodies. 
The heavenly bodies consist of tte sun, the planets wit/i their satel- 
lites j the comets J and ilie fixed stars. 

Astronomy is divided into Spherical and Physical. Spherical 
Astronomy treats of the appearances, magnitudes, motions, and 
distances of the heavenly bodies. Physical Astronomy applies 
the principles of Mechanics to explain the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, and the laws by which they are governed. 

• 

2. Diurnal motion, — If we examine the heavens on a clear 
night, we shall soon perceive that the stars constantly maintain 
the same position relative to each other. A map showing the 
relative position of these bodies on any night, will represent 
them with equal exactness on any other night. They all seem 
to be at the same distance from us, and to be attached to the 
surface of a vast hemisphere, of which the place of the observer 
is the centre. But, although the stars are relatively fixed, the 
hemisphere, as a whole, is in constant motion. Stars rise oblique- 
ly from the horizon in the east, cross the meridian, and descend 
obliquely to the west. The whole celestial vault appears to be 
in motion round a certain axis, carrying with it all the objects 
visible upon it, without disturbing their relative positions. The 
point of the heavens which lies at the extremity of this axis of 
rotation is fixed, and is called the pole. There is a star called 
the pole star, distant about 1^° from the pole, which moves in a 
small circle round the pole as a centre. All other stars appear 
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also to be carried around the pole in circles, preserving always 
the same distance from it. 

3. Axis of the celestial sphere. — This motion of rotation is 
perfectly uniform, as may be proved by observations with a tel- 
escope. Suppose the telescope of a theodolite to be directed to 
the pole star; the star will appear to move in a small circle 
whose diameter is about three degrees ; and the telescope may 
be so pointed that the star will move in a circle around the in- 
tersection of the spider-lines as a centre. This point of intersec- 
tion is then the pole. The surface of the visible heavens to 
which all the heavenly bodies appear to be attached, is called 
the celestial sphere, • 

4. Use of a telescope mounted equatorially. — Having determiped 
the axis of the celestial sphere, a telescope may be mounted ca- 
pable of revolving upon a fixed axis which points toward the 
celestial pole, in such a manner that the telescope may be placed 
at any desired angle with the axis, and there may be attached to 
it a graduated circle by which the magnitude of this aifgle may 
be measured. A telescope thus mounted is called an equatorial 
telescope^ and it is frequently connected with clock-work, which 
gives it a motion round the axis corresponding with the rotation 
of the celestial sphere. 

5. Diurnal patJis of the heavenly bodies. — ^Let now the telescope 
be directed to any star so that it shall be seen in the centre of 
the field of view, and let the clock-work be connected with it so 
as to give it a perfectly uniform motion of rotation from east to 
west. The star will follow the telescope, and the velocity of mo- 
tion may be so regulated, that the star shall remain in the centre 
of the field of view from rising to setting, the telescope all the 
time maintaining the same angle with the axis of the heavens. 
The same will be true of every star to which the telescope is di- 
rected ; from which we conclude that all objects upon the firma- 
ment describe circles at right angles to its axis, each object al- 
ways remaining at the same distance from the pole. 

6. 7\me of one revolution of the celestial sphere. — If the telescope 
be detiicbed from the clock-work, and, having been pointed upon 
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a star, be left fixed in its position, and the exact time of the star's 
passing the central wire be noted, on the next night at about the 
same hour the star will again arrive upon the central wire. The 
time elapsed between these two observations will be found to be 
23h. 56m. 4s., expressed in solar time. 

This, then, is the time in which the celestial sphere makes one 
revolution ; and this time is always the same, whatever be the 
star to which the telescope is directed. 

7. A sidereal day, — The time of one complete revolution of the 
firmament is called a sidereal day. This interval is divided into 
24 sidereal hours, each hour into 60 minutes, and each minute 
into 60 seconds. 

Since the celestial sphere turns through 360^ in 24 sidereal 
hours, it turns through 15^ in one sidereal hour, and through 1*^ 
in four sidereal minutes. 

8. The diurnal motion is never suspended, — ^With a telescope of 
considerable power, all the brighter stars can be seen throughout 
the day, unless very near the sun ; and by the method of obser- 
vation already described, we find that the same rotation is pre- 
served during the day as during the night. 

All the heavenly bodies, without exception, partake of this di- 
urnal motion ; but the sun, the moon, the planets, and the comets 
appear to have a motion of their own, by which they change 
their position among the stars from day to day. 

9. The celestial equator is the great circle in which a plane pass- 
ing through the earth's centre, and perpendicular to the axis of 
the heavens, intersects the celestial sphere. 

10. If a plummet be freely suspended by a flexible line and 
allowed to come to a state of rest, this line is called a vertical line. 
The point where this line produced meets the visible half of the 
celestial sphere, is called the zenith ; and the point where it meets 
the invisible hemisphere, which is under the plane of the horizon, 
is called the nadir. 

Every plane passing through a vertical line is called a vertical 
plane^ or a vertical circle. 

That vertical circle which passes through the celestial pole is 
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called Hie meridian. The vertical circle at right angles to the 
meridian is called the prime vertical. 

11. A horizontal plane is a plane perpendicular to a rerlical 
line. 

The sensible horizon of a place is the circle in which a plane 
passing through the place, and perpendicular to the vertical line 
at the place, cuts the celestial sphere. 

The rational horizon is the circle in which a plane passing 
through the earth's centre, and parallel to the sensible horizon, 
cuts the celestial sphere. On account of the distance of the stars, 
these two planes intersect the celestial sphere sensibly in the 
same great circle. 

The meridian and prime vertical meet the horizon in four 
points, called the cardinal points; or the norlh^ souths east^ and 
west points. 

^ 12. The altitude of a heavenly body is its elevation above the 
horizon measured on a vertical circle. The zenith distance of a 
body is its distance from the zenith measured on a vertical circla 
The zenith distance is the complement of the altitude. 
^ The azimuth of a body is the arc of the horizon intercepted 
between the north or south point of the horizon, and a vertical 
circle passing through the body Altitudes and azimuths are 
measured in degrpes, minutes, and seconds. The amplitude of a 
star is its distance from the east or west point at the time of its 
rising or setting. 

13. Consequences of the diurnal motion. — If an observer could 
Fig.i. 2 A. watch the whole apparent 

path of any star in the sky, 

he would see it describe a 

circle around the line P|*': 

35 ^r^ — ^'X X Mc^ Xs:^ l3^lJ as only half the celeslfiial 

sphere is visible, it is evideijt 

s\ X X X X — ^v X \ Jn that a part of the path of 

star may lie below the hori- 
zon and be invisible. Thus^ 
in Fig. 1, let PP' be the axij 
pixxx X \x\ X o^ rotation of the celestiaj 

sphere; NILSMK be the ho-] 
z' rizon produced to interseci 
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the sphere, and dividing it into two hemispheres, NS being the 
north and south line. If the parallel circles passing through 
A, C, E, and G be the apparent diurnal paths of four stars, then 
it is evident that 

1st. The star which describes the circle AB will never descend 
below the horizon. 

2d. The star which describes the circle GH will never come 
above the horizon. 

3d. The star which describes the circle ICKD will be tfbove 
the horizon while it moves through ICK, and below the horizon 
through the portion KDI. 

4th. The star which describes the circle LEMF will be above 
the horizon through the portion of the circle LEM, and below 
the horizon through the portion MFL. 

These stars are said to rise at I and L, and to set at K and M. 
They rise in the eastern part of the horizon, and set in the 
western. 

"With tho star C, the visible portion of its path ICK is greater 
than the invisible portion KDI ; while with the star E, the visible 
portion of its path LEM is less than the invisible portion MFL. 

14. Culm imUions of Hie lieavenJy bodies, — When stars cross the 
meridian above the pole they are said to culminate^ or attain 
their greatest altitude. All stars cross the meridian twice every 
day ; once above the pole, and once below the pole. The for- 
mer is called their upper culmination^ the latter is called their 
hwer culmination. Thus the star which describes the circle AB 
has its upper culmination at A, and its lower culmination at B. 

It is evident from the figure that all stars which lie to the 
north of the equator, will remain above the horfeon for a longer 
period than below it; all stars south of the equator will remain 
above the horizon for a shorter time than below it; and stars 
situated in the plane of the equator will remain above the hori- 
zon and below it for equal periods of time. 

15. How Hie pole star may he found, — Among the most remarks- 
able of the stars which never set in the latitiide of New York, is 
the group of stars known as Ursa Major, shown in Fig. 2, which 
also represents the constellations Ursa Minor and Cassiopea. 
The constellation Ursa Major (represented on the left), is easily 



recognized by its resemblance to tbe figure of a dipper, and may 
be used to find tbe pole star by drawing a line througb ^ and a 



(called tbe Pointers), wbicb will pass tbrongb tbe pole star a 
UrssB Minoris. A line drawn througb S UrsM Majoris and the 
pole star, will pass nearly througb /3 Cassiopeffl (represented on 
the light). 

16. Wfiat stars never set. — If a circle were drawn through N, 
the north point of tbe horizon, parallel to tbe equator, it would 
cut off a portion of the celestial sphere having P for its centre, 
all of which would be above the horizon; and a circle drawn 
through S, the soutb point of tbe borizon, parallel to the equator, 
would cut off a portion having P' for its centre, wbicb would be 
wholly below tbe borizon. Stars wbicb are nearer to the visible 
pole than the point N never set, and those which are nearer to 
<be invisible pole than tbe point S never rise. 

17. Wht/ a knowled^ of the dimensions of the earth is important — 
The bodies of which astronomy treats are all (with the exception 
of tbe earth) inaccessible. Hence, for determining their distances, 
we are obliged Jo employ indirect methods. The eye can only 
judge of the direction of objects, and is unable to determine di- 
rectly their distances; but by measuring the bearings of an inac- 
cessible object from two points whose distance from each other is 
known, we may compute the distance of that object by the meth- 
ods of trigonometry. In all our observations for determining the 
distance of the celestial bodies, the base line must be drawn upon 
the earth. It is therefore necessary to determine with the ut- 
most precision tbe form and. dimensions of the earth. 
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18. Proof that the earth is ghAular. — The figure of the earth is 
nearly globular. This is proved, . - 

1st By its having been many times saiUd round in different 
directions. This fact can only be explained by supposing that 
4he earth is rounded; but it does not alone furnish sufficiently 
precise information of its exact figure. 

2d. By the phenomena oiecUpsa of ihe moohi These eclipses 
are caused by the earth coming between the sun and moon, so 
as to cast its shadow upon the latter. ■ The form of this shadow 
is always such as one globe would project- upon another. This 
argument is conclusive, but its force would not be admitted by 
th(^ who deny the Copernican theory of the universe. 

3d. By our seeing the top-mast of a ship, as it recedes from the 
observer, after the hull has disappeared. If the earth was a plane 
surface, the top-mast, having the smallest dimensions, should dis- 
appear first, while the bull and sails, having the greatest dimen- 
sions, should disappear last; but, in fact, the reverse takes place. 




Land is visible fiY>m the top-mast when it can not be seen from 
the deck. The tops of mountmns can be seen from a distance 
when their base is invisible. The sun illumines the summits of 
fountains long after it has set in the valleys. An teronaut, as- 
cending in his balloon afler sunset, has seen the sun reappear 
■with all the effects of sunrise; and on descending, he has wit- 
nessed a second sunset. 

4ib. If we travel northward, following a meridian, we shall find 
the altitude of the pole to increase continually at the rate of one 
degree for a distance of about 69 miles. This proves that a sec- 
tion of the earth made by a meridian plane is very nearly a circle, 
and also affords us the means of detennining its dimensions, as 
showa in Art 20. 
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Fig. 4. 



19. First method of determining Uie earlKa diameter. — The facts 
just stated not only demonstrate that the earth is globular, but 
afford us a rude method of computing its diameter. For this 
purpose we measure the height of some mountain, and also the dis- 
tance at which it can be seen at sea. Let BD represent a mountain^ 

(Chimborazo, for example), 4 miles in height ; 
and suppose the distance, AB, at which it can 
be seen at sea, is 179 miles. Then, in the tri- 
angle ABC, representing the radius of the 
earth by E, we shall have 

(R+4)2=R2-fl79^ 
from which we find that E=4000 miles nearly. 
Thus we learn that the radius of the earth is 
about 4000 miles. Similar observations made 
in all parts of the earth, give nearly the same value for the ra- 
dius, which can only be explained by supposing that the earth 
is nearly a sphere. 

The earth is known to be globular by the most accurate meas- 
urements, as will be more fully explained hereafter. 




/ 



Fig. 5. 



20. Second method of determining the eartKs diameter. — Having 
ascertained the general form of the earth, we wish to determine, 
as accurately as we can, its diameter. For this purpose we first 
ascertain the length of one degree upon its surface; that is, the 
distance between two points on the earth's surface so situated 
that the lines drawn from them to the centre of the earth 
tS» may make with each other an angle of one degree. 

Let P and P' be two places on the earth's surface, dis- 
tant from each other about 70 miles, and let C be the 
centre of the earth. Suppose two persons at the places 
P and P' observe two stars S and S', which are at the 
same instant vertically over the two places — that is, in 
the direction of plumb-lines suspended at those places. 
Let the directions of these plumb-lines be continued 
downward so as to intersect at C the centre of the earth. 
The angle which the directions of these stars make at 
P is SPS', and the angle as seen from C is SCS' ; but, 
on account of the distance of the stars, these angles are 
sensibly equal to each other. If, then, the angle SPS' 
<t precJ^^ measured, and the distance between the places P and 
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P' be also measured by the ordinary methods of surveying, the 
length of one degree can be computed. In this way it has been 
ascertained that the length of a degree of the earth's surface is 
about 69 statute miles, or 365,000 feet. 

Since a second is the 3600th part of a degree, it follows that 
the length of one second is one hundred feet very nearly. 

Since the plumb-line is perpendicular to the earth's surface, its 
change of direction in passing from one place to another may be 
found by allowing one second for every hundred feet, or more 
exactly by allowing 365,000 feet for each degree. 

21. The circumference of the earth may be found approximately 
by the proportion 

1 degree : 360 degrees : : 69 miles : 24,840 miles ; 
and hence the diameter is found to be about 7900 miles ; which 
results are a little too small, but may be employed as convenient 
numbers for illustration. 

The earth being globular, it is evident that the terms up and 
down can not every where denote the same absolute direction. 
The term up simply denotes from the earth's centre, while clown 
denotes towards the earth's centre ; but the absolute direction de- 
noted by these terms at New York is very different from that 
denoted by the same terms at London or Canton. 

22. Inegulariiks of the earOCs surface. — The highest mountain 
peaks do not exceed five miles in height, which is about t^ of 
the earth's diameter. Accordingly, on a globe 16 inches in di- 
ameter, the highest mountain peak would be represented by a 
protuberance having an elevation of y^ inch, which is about 
twice the thickness of an ordinary sheet of writing-paper. The 
general elevation of the continents above the sea would be cor- 
rectly represented by the thinnest film of varnish. In other 
words, the irregularities of the earth's surface are quite insignifi- 
cant in comparison with its absolute dimensions. 

23. Cau^ of the diurnal motion. — The apparent diurnal rotation 
of the heavens may be caused either by a real motion of the ce- 
lestial sphere, or by a real motion of the earth in a contrary d 
rection. The former supposition is felt to be absurd jis soon 
wc learn the distances and magnitudes of th^ ' ^tial bod 

B 
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The latter sapposition is in itself not improbable, and perfectlj 
explains all the phenomena. Moreover, we find direct proof of 
the rotation of the earth, in the descent of a body falling from 
a great height, which &lls a little to the eastward of a vertical 
line. 

The figure of the earthy which is not that of a perfect sphere, af- 
fords independent proof of its rotation. j 

Analogy also favors the same conclusion. All the planets 
which we have been able satisfactorily to observe, rotate on their 
axes, and their figures are such as correspond to the time of their 
rotation. 

The rotation of the earth gives to the celestial sphere the ap- 
pearance of revolving in the contrary direction, as the forward 
motion of a boat on a river gives to the banks an appearance of 
backward motion ; and since the apparent motion of the heavens is 
fix)m east to west, the real rotation of the earth which produces that 
appearance must be from west to east. 

24. The eartKs axis is the diameter around which it revolves 
once a day. The extremities of this axis are the terrestrial jtw/es, 
one is called the north pole, and the other the south pole. 

The terrestrial equator is a great circle of the earth perpendicu 
lar to the earth's axis. 

Meridians are great circles passing through the poles of the 
earth. 

25. The latitude of a place is the arc of the meridian which is 
comprehended between that place and the equator. Latitude is 
reckoned north and south of the equator, from to 90°. 

A parallel of latitude is any small circle on the earth's surface 
parallel to the terrestrial equator. These parallels continually 
diminish in size as we proceed from the equator to the pole. 

The polar distance of a place is its distance from the nearest 
pole, and is the complement of the latitude. 

The longitude of a place is the arc of the equator intercepted 
between the meridian of that place and some assumed meridian 
to which all others are referred. The Etiglish reckon longitude 
from the observatory of Greenwich, the French from the observa- 
tory of Paris, and the Germans from the observatory of Berlin, 
or from the island of Ferro, which is assumed to be 20° west of 
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the observatory in Paris; In the United States we sometimes 
reckon longitude from Washington, and sometimes from Green- 
wich. Longitude is usually reckoned east and west of the first 
meridian, from to 180°. The longitude and latitude of a place 
determine its position on the earth's surface. 

26. The latitude of a place. — Let S^NQ represent the earth 
surrounded by the distant starry sphere HZOEL The diameter 
of the earth being insignificant in comparison with the distance 
of the stars, the appearance of the heavens will be the same 



Fig. 6. 




whether they are viewed from the centre of the earth, or from 
any point on its surface. Suppose the observer to be at P, a 
point on the surfad between the equator M and the north pole 
N. The latitude ofi lis place is JEP, or the angle JECP. If the 
line PC be continu to the firmament, it will pass through the 
point Z, which is the zenith of the observer. If the terrestrial 
axis NS be continued to the firmament, it wil' h rough the 

celestial poles N' and S'. If the terrestrial eq 
tinned to the heavens, it will constitute the 
JE/Q;. The observer at P will see 
of which his zenith Z is the pole. ? 
concealed by the earth; 
The arc N'O contains the samr 



I be con- 
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the arc ZN' is the complement of ON'; that is, Hie altitude ofQxt 
visible pole is equal to the latitude of tlie place^ and the zenith dis- 
tance of the visible pole is the complement of the latitude. 

27. How the latitude of a place may he determined, — If there were 
a star situated precisely at the pole, its altitude would be the lati- 
tude of the place. The pole star describes a small circle around 
the pole, and crosses the meridian twice in each revolution, once 
above and once below the pole. The half sum of the altitudes in 
these two positions is equal to the altitude of the pole ; that is, 
to the latitude of the place. The same result would be obtained 
by observing any circumpolar star on the meridian both above 
and below the pole. 

28. Circles which pass through the two poles of the celestial 
sphere are called hour circles. If two such circles include an arc 
of 15° of the celestial equator, the interval between the instants 
of their coincidence with the meridian will be one hour. 

"^ 29. The right ascension of a star is the arc of the celestial equa- 
tor comprehended between a certain point on the equator called 
the first point of Aries, and an hour circle passing through that 
star. Right ascension is sometimes expressed in degrees, min- 
utes, and seconds of arc, but generally in hours, minutes, and sec- 
onds of time. It is reckoned eastward from zero up to 24 hours, 
or 860 degrees. If the hands of the sidereal clock be set to 
Oh. Om. Os. when the first point of Aries is on the meridian, the 
clock (if it neither gains nor loses time) will afterward indicate at 
each instant the right ascension of any object which is then on 
the meridian, for the motion of the hands of the clock corresponds 
exactly with the apparent diurnal motion of the heavens. While 
15° of the equator pass the meridian, the hands of the clock move 
through one hour. 

The sidereal day therefore begins when the first point of Aries 
crosses the meridian, and the sidereal clock should always indi- 
cate Oh. Om. Os. when the first of Aries is on the meridian. 

"• SO. The distance of an object from the celestial equator, meas- 
ured upon the hour circle which passes through it, is called its 
declination^ and is north or south according as the object is on 
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the north or south side of the equator. North declination is in- 
dicated by the sign +, and south declination by the sign — . 

The position of an object on the firmament is indicated by its 
declination and right ascension. Its declination expresses its dis- 
tance north or south of the celestial equator, and its right ascen- 
sion expresses the distance of the hour circle upon which it is sit- 
uated, from a fixed point upon the celestial equator. 

The north polar distance of a star is its distance from the north 
pole. 




31. A rirfht sphere, — The celestial sphere presents different ap- 
pearances to observers in difierent latitudes. If the observer 
were situated at the terrestrial equator, the poles would lie in the 
horizon, the celestial equator would be perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon, and hence the horizon would bisect the equator 
and all circles parallel to it. Therefore all celestial objects would 
be for equal periods above and below the horizon, and they would 
appestr to rise perpendicularly on the eastern side of the horizon, 
and set perpendicularly on the western side. Such a sphere is 
called a right sphere0th.G diurnal motion being at right angles to 
the horizon. 

32. A parallel sphere, — At one of the poles of the earth, the ce- 
lestial pole being in the zenith, the celestial equator would coin- 
cide with the horizon, and by the diurnal motion all celestial ob- 
jects would move in circles parallel to the horizon. This is 
called a parallel sphere. In a parallel sphere, an object upon 
the equator will be carried by the diurnal motion round the hori- 
zon, without either rising or setting. 

83. An oblique sphere, — At all latitudes between the equator and 
the pole, the celestial equator is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
equal to the distance of the pole from the zenith ; that is, equal 
to the complement of the latitude. The parallels DF, GK, Fig. 6, 
are unequally divided by the horizon; that is, all objects between 
the celestial equator and the visible pole are longer above than 
below the horizon, and all objects on the other side of the equa- 
tor are longer below than above the horizon. 

A parallel, BO, whose distance from the visible pole is equal to 
the latitude, is entirely above the horizon ; and the same is true 
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of all parallels still nearer t6 that pole. Also the parallel HL, 
whose distance from the invisible pole is equal to the latitude, is 
entirely below the horizon ; and the same is true of all parallels 
still nearer to that pole. Hence, in the United States, stars within 
a certain distance .of the north pole never set, and stars at an 
equal distance from the south pole never rise. 

The circle BO is called the circle of perpetual apparition^ be- 
cause the stars which are included within it never set. The ra- 
dius of this circle is equal to the latitude of the place. 

The circle HL is called the circle of perpetual occultation, be- 
cause the stars which are included within it never rise. The ra- 
dius of this circle is also equal to the latitude of the place. 

The celestial sphere here described is called an cblique sphere^ 
the diurnal motion being oblique to the horizon. 

Whether the sphere be right or oblique, one half of the celes- 
tial equator will be below the horizon, and the other half above 
it. Every object on the equator will therefore be above the ho- 
rizon during as long a time as it is below, and will rise and set 
at the east and west points. 
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84. Effects of centrifugal force, — ^We have discovered that the 
earth has a globular figure, and that it rotates upon its axis once 
in 24 sidereal hours. But, since the earth rotates upon an axis, 
its form can not be that of a perfect sphere; for every body revolv- 
ing in a circle acquires a centrifugal force which tends to make it 
recede from the centre of the circle. Every particle, P, upon the 
earth's surface acquires, therefore, a force which acts in a direc- 
tion, EP, perpendicular to the axis 
of rotation. This centrifugal force, 
which we will represent by PA, may 
be resolved into two other forces PB 
and PD, one acting in the direction 
of a radius of the earth, and the other 
at right angles to the radius. The 
former, being opposed to the earth's 
attraction, has the effect of diminish- 
ing the weight of the body ; the latter, being directed toward the 
equator, tends to produce motion in the direction of the equator. 
The intensity of the centrifugal force increases with the radius 
of the circle described, and is therefore greatest at the equator 
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Moreover, the nearer {he point is to the equator, the more direct- 
ly is the centrifugal force opposed to the weight of the body. 
The eflfects, therefore, produced by the rotation of the earth are, 
Ist. All bodies decrease in weight in going from the pole to the 
equator; and, 

2d. All bodies which are free to move, tend from the higher 
latitudes toward the equator. 

35. The effect of centrifugal force computed.-^Ijet A be a ball at- 
tached to a string AS ; let S be a fixed point, and ACE the circle 
in which the ball revolves, and AC the arc Fig.s. 

which the ball describes in a given time. When 
the ball was at A, it was moving in the direc- 
tion of the tangent AB, and it would continue 
in this direction if it were acted upon by no 
other force than the first impulse ; but we find 
it deflected into the diagonal AC, and this diag- 
onal is the resultant of two forces represented ^Tb 
by AB, AD. Now AB represents the path which'the ball would 
describe under the first impulse, and therefore AD represents the 
motion impressed upon it by the tension of the string, and ^hich 
deflects the ball from the tangent to the circle, and this ismpM^fao^tX*^ 
to the centrifugal force generated by the revolution of the ball, 

Ap2 k^, , -4 

Now AD : AC : : AC : AE; whence AD=^. ^ 1 r.^- • -- 

But AC represents the velocityof the revolving body. If, then, 
J)B^pi*^6i^^ the^lHyiiltdBtMilW of a revolving body,Y its ve- * 
locity in feet per second, and R the length of the string in feet, 




y2 
we shall have D=jr^.— C vi ( 



86. Centrifugal force compared with the force of gravity, — We 
may compare the centrifugal force^of a body with the force of 
gravity, by comparing the spaces through which the body would 
move in a given time, under the operation of these two forces. 

Let W=the weight of the revolving body, and 5^=16 feet, the 
space through which W would fall freely in one second. Then 

we shall have W: C : : 5^: op; v-l>:v^3 C '-r VO *, 

whence C= , ' . 

2% 
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We may also express the centrifugal force of a revolving body 
by reference to the number of revolutions made in a given time. 
Let N represent the number of revolutions, or the fraction of a 
revolution performed by the body in one second. The circum- 
ference of the circle which the body describes will be 2irB. The 
space through which the body moves in one second, that is, its 
velocity, is 27rB.N. Hence we have 

C= ^'ou^^^' =— X RN^W=1.2275 x R.mW. 

The amount of the loss of weight produced at the equator by 
centrifugal force, may be computed as follows: . 

The radius of the equator is 20,923,600 feet; and since the 
time of one rotation is 23h. 56m. 4s., or 86164 seconds, N =-g^4Tn- 

Hence 0=1.2275 x 20,923,600 x j-^^rrrr. x W, 

W 

Thus we find that at the equator the centrifugal force of a body 
arising from the earth's rotation, is -^ part of the weight; and 
since this force is directly opposed to gravity, the weight must 
sustaih a loss of -^ part. 

87. Centrifugal force at any latitude, — ^The centrifugal force at 
the equator is to the centrifugal force in any other latitude as 
radius to the cosine of the latitude. But the entire centrifugal 
force at any latitude is to that part of the centrifugal force which 
is opposed to the weight of the body, as radius to the cosine of 
the latitude; that is, the loss of weight of a body caused by the 
centrifugal force at any latitude, is tj4f of the weight multiplied 
by the square of the cosine of the latitude. 

88. Effect of centrifugal force upon the form of a body. — A por- 
tion, PD, of the centrifugal force causes a tendency to move to- 
ward the equator. If the surface of the globe were entirely solid, 
this tendency would be counteracted by the cohesion of the par- 
ticles. But since a portion of the earth's surface is fluid, this 
portion must yield to the centrifugal force, and flow toward the 
equator. Thus the water must recede from the hi»rlier latitudes 
in either hemisphere, and accumulate around the equator. The 
earth, therefore, instead of being an exact sphert*, nmst become 
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an oblate spheroid. A globe consisting of any plastic material 
would be reduced to such a figure by causing it to rotate rapidly 
upon an axis. The amount of the ellipticity of the earth must 
depend upon the centrifugal force, and the attraction exerted by 
the earth upon bodies placed on its surface. 

39. Weight of a body at if le pole and the equator. — Wc have found- 
that at the equator the loss of weight due to centrifugal force is 
-54^. From a comparison of observations of the length of the 
seconds' pendulum made in different parts of the globe, it is 
found that the weight of a body at the pole actually exceeds its 
weight at the equator, by -j^^. 

The difference between these fractions is -ri?— Tr?ir=wu'i that 
is, the actual attraction exerted by the earth upon a body at the 
equator is less than^t the pole, by the 590th part of the whole 
weight. This difference is due to the elUptic form of the merid- 
ians, by which the distance of the body at the equator from the 
centre of the earth is increased. 



40. How an arc of a meridian is measured — Numerous arcs of 
the meridian have been measured, for the purpose of accurately 
determining the figure and dimensions of the rig. 9. 

earth* These arcs are measured in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

A level spot of ground is selected, where a 
base line, AB, from five to ten miles in length, Cj 
is measured with the utmost precision. A 
third station, C, is selected, forming with the 
base line a triangle as nearly equilateral as is 
convenient The angles of this triangle are 
measured with a theodolite, and the two re- 
maining sides may then be computed. A 
fourth station, D, is now selected, forming with 
two of the former stations a second triangle, 
in which all the angles are measured; and 
since one side is already known, the others 
may be computed. A fiflh station, E, is then 
selected, forming a third triangle; and thus 
we proceed forming a scries of triangles, fol- 
lowing nearly the direction of a meridian, by 
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means of which we can compute the distance of the extreme sta- 
tions from each other. The latitude of the most northerly and also 
that of the most southerly station must be determinedj whence we 
obtain the difference of latitude corresponding to the arc measured. 
This method is the most accurate known for determining the, 
distance between two remote points on the earth's surface, be- 
cause we may choose the most favorable site for measuring ac- 
curately the base line ; and after this, nothing is required but the 
measurement of angles, which can be don^ with much less labor, 
and with much greater accuracy, than the measurement of dis- 
tances. 

41. Verification of the vxyrk. — ^In order to verify the entire work, 
a second base line is measured near the end of the series of tri- 
angles, and we compare its measured length with the length as 
computed from the first base, through the inwvention of the se- 
ries of triangles. 

In the great arc measured in France between the years 1792 
and 1799, the base of verification was distant 400 or 500 miles 
from the first base, and was seven miles in length, yet the diflfer- 
ence between its observed and computed length did not amount 
to twelve inches. 

In the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, six base 
IFties have been measured, the longest being 7.88 miles in length, 
and the shortest 4.64 miles. In one instance the observed length 
of a base differs from its computed length by 19 inches. In eacli 
of the other cases, the discrepancy is less than three inches. 

42. Results of measurements. — In this manner, arcs of the me- 
ridian have been measured in nearly every country of Europe. 
One has also been measured in India, one in South America, and 
one in South Africa. The operations for the survey of the coast 
of the United States will ultimately furnish several other arcs of 
a meridian. 

The following is a list of the principal arcs already completed 



The Peruvian - • - arc is 


214 miles in 


length 


= 3° 


7'; 


" East Indian - • " 


1468 " 




=21 


21; 


" French - - - • " 


854 " 




=12 


22; 


" English - - - . " 


756 " 




=10 


56; 


" Bussiau . - - - " 


1753 " 




= 25 


20; 


" Cape of Good Hope " 


275 " 




= 4 


0. 
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The sum of these arcs exceeds 60 degrees, not counting double 
measurements of the same part of the meridian ; that is, we liave 
measured nearly two thirds of the distance from the equator to 
the north pole. We can therefore compute the remaining dis- 
tance with but small liability to error. The result is that 

a degree at the equator =68.702 miles, 
a degree at the pole =69.396 " 

the difference = .691 " ;-^/ 

o 

43. Conclusion from these results, — K the earth were perfectly 
spherical, a terrestrial meridian would be an exact circle, and ev- 
ery part of it would have the same curvature ; that is, a degree 
of latitude would be every where the same. But we have found 
that the length of a degree increases as we proceed from the 
equator toward the poles, and the amount of this difference af- 
fords a measure of the departure of a meridian from the figure of 
a circle. 

The plumb-line must every where be perpendicular to the sur- 
face of tranquil water, and can not, therefore, every where point 
exactly toward the earth's centre. Let A, B be two plumb-lines 
suspended on the same meridian near ^^* ^^* 
the equator, and at such a distance 
from each other as to be inclined at 
an angle of 1°. Let C and D be two 
other plumb-lines on a meridian near 
one of the poles, also making with 
each other an angle of 1°. The dis- 
tance from A to B is found to be less than from C to D, from 
which we conclude that the meridian curves more rapidly near 
A than near C. 

It is found that all the observations in every part of the world 
are very accurately represented by supposing the meridian to be 
an eUipse, of which the polar diameter is the minor axis. 

The equatorial diameter of this ellipse is 7926.708 miles, 
the polar diameter " " " 7899.755 " 
the difference is 26.953 " 

That is, the equatorial diameter exceeds the polar diameter by 
T^th of its length. This difference is called the ellipticity of tne 
earth. 

The meridional circumference of the earth is 24,857.5 miles. 
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From measurements which have been made at right angles to 
the meridian, it appears that the equator and parallels of latitude 
are very nearly, if not exactly, circles. Hence it appears that the 
form of the earth is that of an oblate sphei-oid; "which is a solid 
generated by the revolution of a semi-ellipise about its minor axis. 

44. Loss of weight at the equator explained, — It has been mathe- 
matically proved that a spheroid whose ellipticity is -g-^, and 
whose mean density is double the density at the surface, exerts 
an attraction upon a particle placed at its pole, greater by -s^th 
part than the attraction upon a particle at its equator ; and this 
we have seen is the fraction which must be added to the loss of 
weight by centrifugal force, to make up the total loss of weight at 
the equator, as shown by experiments with the seconds' pendulum. 

This coincidence may be regarded as demonstrating that the 
earth does rotate upon its axis once in 24 hours. 

45. Equatorial protiiherance. — If a sphere be conceived to be in- 
^- ^^ __y scribed within the terrestrial spheroid, hav- 
ing the polar axis NS for its diameter, a 
spheroidal shell will be included between ita 
surface and that of the spheroid, having a 
thickness, AB, of 13 miles at the equator, and 
becoming gradually thinner toward the poles. 
This shell of protuberant matter, by means 

of its attraction, gives rise to many important phenomena, as will 
be explained hereafter. 

The Density of the Earth, 

46. Three methods have been practiced for determining the 
average density of the earth. These methods are all founded 
upon the principle of comparing the attraction which the earth 
exerts upon any object, with the attraction which some other 
body, whose mass is known, exerts upon the same object. 

First metliod, — By comparing the attraction of the earth with 
that of a small mountain. 

In 1774, Dr.Maskelyne determined the ratio of the mean den- 
sity of the earth to that of a mountain in Scotland, called Sche- 
hallien, by ascertaining how much the local attraction of the 
mountain deflected a plumb-line from a vertical position. This 
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Fig. 12. 




mountain stands alone on an extensive plain, so tliat tliere are no 
neighboring eminences to affect the plumb-line. Two stations 
were selected, one on its northern and the other on its southern 
side, and both nearly in the same meridian. A plumb-line, at- 
tached to an instrument called a zenith 
sector, designed for measuring small ze- 
nith distances, was set up at each of these 
stations, and the distance from the direc- 
tion of the plumb-line to a certain star 
was measured at each station, the instant 
that the star was on the meridian. The 
difference between these distances gave 
the angle formed by the two directions 
of the plumb-lines AE, CG. Were it not 
for the mountain, the plumb-lines would take the positions AB, 
CD ; and the angle which they would, in that case, form with each 
other, is found by measuring the distance between the two sta- 
tions, and allowing about one second for every hundred feet. 

In Dr. Maskelyne's experiment, the distance between the two 
stations was 4000 feet ; so that if the direction of gravity had not 
been influenced by the mountain, the inclination of the plumb- 
lines at the two places would have been 41 seconds. The inclina- 
tion was actually found to be b9\ The difference, or 12", is to 
be ascribed to the attraction of the mountain. It was computed 
that if the mountain had been as dense as the interior of the earth, 
the disturbance would have been about 21". Therefore, the ra- 
tio of the density of the mountain to that of the entire earth, was 
that of 12 to 21. 

The mean density of the mountain was ascertained by numer- 
ous borings to be 2.75 times that of water. Hence the mean 
density of the earth was concluded to be 4.95 times that of 
water. 

In the year 1855, observations were made for ascertaining the 
deviation of the plumb-line produced by the attraction of Arthur's 
Seat, a hill 822 feet high, near Edinburg, from which the mean 
density of the earth was computed to be 5.32. 
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47. Second method. — The mean density of the earth has been 
determined by experiments with the torsion balance. 
In the year 1798, Cavendish compared the attraction of the 
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earth with the attraction of two lead balls, each of which was one 
foot in diameter. The bodies upon which their attraction was 
exerted were two leaden balls, each about two inches in diameter. 
They were attached to the ends of a slender wooden rod six feet 
in length, which was supported at the centre by a fine wire 40 
inches long. The balls, if left to themselves, will come to rest 
when the supporting wire is entirely free from torsion, but a very 
slight force is sufl&cient to turn it out of this plane. The position 
of the supporting rod was accurately observed with a fixed tel- 
escope. The large balls were then brought near the small ones, 
but on opposite sides, so that the 'attraction of both balls might 
conspire to twist the wire in the same direction, when it was 
found that the small balls were sensibly attracted by the larger 
ones, and the amount of this deflection was carefully measured. 
The large balls were then moved to the other side of the small 
ones, when the rod was found to be deflected in the contrary di- 
rection, and the amount of this deflection was recorded. This 
experiment was repeated seventeen times. 

These experiments furnish a measure of the attraction of the 
large balls for the small ones, and hence we can compute what 
would be their attraction if they were as large as the earth. But 
we know the attraction actually exerted by the earth upon the 
small balls, it being measured b^ the weight of the balls. Thus 
we know the attractive force of the earth compared with that of 
the lead balls ; and since we know the density of the lead, we 
can compute the average density of the earth. From these ex- 
periments, Cavendish concluded that the mean density of the 
earth was 5.45. 

These experiments were repeated by Dr. Reich, at Freyberg, 
in Saxony, in the year 1836, and the mean of 57 trials gave a re- 
sult of 5.44. 

In the years 1841-2 a similar series of experiments was con- 
ducted with the greatest care by Sir Francis Baily in England, 
and from over 2000 trials he concluded the mean density of the 
earth to be 5.67. 

48. Tliird method. — The mean density of the earth may be de- 
termined by means of pendulum experiments at the top and bot- 
tom of a deep mine. The rate of vibration of a pendulum de- 
pends upon the intensity of the earth's attraction, and thus be- 
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comes a measure of this intensity, IS we vibrate the same pen- 
dulum at the top and bottom of a mine whose depth is 1000 feet, 
we shall have a measure of the force of gravity at the bottom of 
the mine compared with the force at the top/ Now at the top of 
the mine the pendulum is attracted by every particle of matter in 
the globe ; but, since a spherical shell may be shown to exert no 
influence upon a point situated within it, the pendulum at the 
bottom of the mine will only be influenced by a sphere whose ra- 
dius is 1000 feet less than that of the earth. We thus obtain the 
attraction of this external shell, whose thickness is 1000 feet, com- 
pared with the attraction of the entire globe ; and since the vol- 
umes of both these bodies may be computed, we are able to de- 
duce the average density of the globe, compared with that of the 
external shell. Now, by actual examination, we can determine 
the density of the strata penetrated by the mine, and hence we 
are able to compute the mean density of the globe. 

This method was applied in one of the mines of England, near 
Newcastle, in the year 1854. The depth of the mine was 1256 
feet; and it was found that a pendulum which vibrated seconds 
at the top of the mine, when transferred to the bottom of the 
mine gained 2^ seconds per day. From this it was computed 
that the force of gravity at the bottom of the mine was tttstt 
greater than at the top of the mine ; and hence it was computed 
that the average density of the globe was 2.62 times that of the 
external shell. By actual examination, it was found that the av» 
erage density of the rocks penetrated by the mine was 2.5, whence 
it follows that the mean density of the earth is 6.56. 

49. Fourth method. — 1m a somewhat similar manner, we may 
determine the density m the earth by comparing the length of 
the pendulum vibrating seconds on the summit of a mountain, 
with that at the base of the mountain. In 1824, the vibrations 
of a pendulum on Mount Cenis, in Italy, at an elevation of 6734 
English feetj were compared with the vibrations near the level of 
the sea, and the density of the earth was hence deduced to be 4.84. 

The average of these seven determinations is 5.46, which must 
be a tolerable approximation to the truth. 

These results verify, in a remarkable manner, the conjecture of 
Newton, who, in 1680, estimated that the average density of the 
earth was 5 or 6 times greater than that of water. 
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50. Volume and weight of the earth. — Having determined the di- 
mensions of the earth, we can easily compute its volume, and, 
knowing its density, we can also compute its weight. Its volume 
is found to contain 

259,400 millions of cubic miles. -J. - (fMl],r!fr\ 
Also the total weight of the earth is 6. sextillions of tons — a 
number expressed by the figure 6 with 21 ciphers annexed. 

51. Direct proof of Oie earOi^s rotation. — A direct proof of the 
earth's rotation is derived from observations of a pendulum. K 
a heavy ball be suspended by a flexible wire from a fixed pointy 
and the pendulum thus formed be made to vibrate, its vibrations 
will all be performed in the same plane. If, instead of being sus- 
pended from a fixed point, we give to the point of support a slow 
movement of rotation around a vertical axis, the plane of vibra- 
tion will still remain unchanged. This may be proved by hold- 
ing in the fingers a pendulum composed of a simple ball and 
string, and causing it to vibrate. Upon twirling the string be- 
tween the fingers, the ball will be seen to rotate on its axis, with- 
out, however, changing its plane of vibration. 

Suppose, then, a heavy ball to be suspended by a wire from a 
fixed point directly over the pole of the earth, and made to vi- 
brate ; these vibrations will continue to be made in the same in- 
variable plane. But the earth meanwhile turns round at the rate 
of 15° per hour ; and since the observer is unconscious of his own 
motion of rotation, it results that the plane of vibration of the 
pendulum appears to revolve at the same rate in the opposite di- 
rection. 

If the pendulum be removed to the ^uator, and set vibrating 
in the direction of a meridian, the plane of vibration will still re- 
main unchanged ; and since, notwithstanding the earth's rotation, 
this plane always coincides with a meridian, the plane of vibra- 
tion appears to remain unchanged. 

52. Phenomena in the middle latitudes. — At places intermediate 
between the pole and the equator, the apparent motion of the 
plane of vibration is less than 15° per hour, and diminishes as we 
recede from the pole. This may be proved in the following man- 
ner: 
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Let NPSE represent a meridian of 
Uie earth, AP a tangent to this circle 
at P, meeting the earth's axis produced 
ia A. Suppose a pendulum to be set 
up at the point P, and vibrated in the 
plane of the meridian. When by the 
rotation of the earth the point P is 
brought to P', the plane of vibration 
wilt tend to preserve ita parallelism ^| 
with the plane ACP ; but the merid' 
ian of the place will have the posi- 
tion AP'C ; that is, the plane of vibra- 
tion will DOW make an angle AP'B, 
or PAP', with the plane of the meridian. The angle PAP', be- 
ing taken very small, may be considered equal to -^p, or ' , 

which equals sin. Lat ; that is, the apparent motion of the plane 
of vibration is every where proportional to the sine of the latitude. 

The hotirly motion of the plane of vibratioQ of a pendulum set 
up at New Haven, ia therefore equal to 15° x sin. 41° 18', which 
is a little less than 10° per hour. 

When this experiment is performed with the greatest care, the 
observed rate of motion coincides very accurately with the com- 
puted rate; and this coincidence may be regarded as a direct 
proof that the earth makes one rotation upon its axis in 24 side- 
real hours. J c 




63. Second proof of Oie earth's rotation. — A second proof of the 
earth's rotation is derived from the motion of falling bodies. If 
the earth had no rotation upon an axis, a heavy body let fall 
from any elevation would descend in the direction of a vertical 
line. But if the earth rotates on an iKis, then, since the top of a 
tower describes a larger circle than the base, its easterly motion 
mogt be more rapid than that of the base. And if a ball be 
dropped from the top of the tower, since it has already the east- 
erly motion which belongs to the top of the tower, it will retain 
this easterly motion during its descent, and its deviation to the 
east of the vertical line will be nearly equal to the excess of the 
motion of the top of the tower above that of the baa 'be 

timeof&ll. 
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Let AB represent a vertical tower, and AA' tlie space through 
which the point A would be carried by the earth's ro- 
tation in the time that a heavy body would descend 
through AB. A body let fall from the top of the 
tower will retain the horizontal velocity which it had 
at starting, and, when it reaches the earth's surface, 
will have moved over a horizontal space, BD, nearly 
equal to AA'. But the foot of the tower will have 
moved only through BB', so that the body will be 
found to the east of the tower by a space equal to BT) 
nearly. This space BD, for an elevation of 500 feet, 
in the latitude of New Haven, is a little over one inch, 
so that it must be impossible to detect this deviation except from 
experiments conducted with the greatest care and from an. eleva- 
tion of several hundred feet. 

54. Besults of experiments. — In the year 1791 this method was 
first tried at Bologna, in Italy, Lat 44® 80', from a tower whose 
height was 256 English feet According to a mean of 12 trials, 
the deviation amounted to 0.74 inch to the east of a vertical line, 
and 0.47 inch to the south of a vertical. According to theory, 
the easterly deviation should have been 0.48 inch, and the south- 
erly deviation should have been zero. The result of these ex- 
periments was not therefore satisfactory. 

This discrepancy has been ascribed to a possible change in the 
position of the tower, due to the change of temperature, inasmuch 
as the experiments were made in summer, but the exact position 
of the plumb-line was not determined until the subsequent winter. 

In the year 1802 the experiment was repeated by Benzenberg, 
at Hamburg, Lat. 58° 88', from a tower whose height was 250 
English feet. The mean of 81 experiments gave a deviation of 
0.85 inch to the east of ft vertical, and 0.11 inch to the south. 
According to theory, the easterly deviation should have been 
0.84 inch, -which accords remarkably well with the observations. 
The southerly deviation of 0.11 inch is not in accordance with 
theory. 

This experiment was again repeated in 1804 by Benzenberg 
in Grermany, Lat. 51® 25', in a coal mine near Diisseldorf, whose 
depth was 280 English feet. According to 28 experiments, the 
average deviation to the east was 0.45 inch, while the computed 
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deviation was 0.41 inch, showing a discrepancy of only 0.04 
inch, which is quite satisfactory. The experiments also showed 
a deviation of 0.06 inch to the north, which is not explained by 
theory. 

In the year 1832 these experiments were repeated with great 
care by Prof. Reich, at Freyberg, Saxony, Lat. 50*^ 63', in a mine 
whose depth was 520 English feet The balls employed were of 
metal, 1.59 inch in diameter, and had a specific gravity of 7.88. 
According to the mean of 106 trials, the easterly deviation was 
1.12 inch, while the deviation by theory should have been 1.08 
inch. The experiments also showed a southerly deviation of 0.17 
inch, which is not accounted for by theory. 

These experiments must be regarded as proving that the earth 
does rotate upon an axis, although the results exhibit discrepan- 
cies greater than might have been antiSpated, and which, per- 
haps, are not fully explained. 

ARTIFICIAL GLOBES. 

55. Artificial globes are either terrestrial or celestial. The 
former exhibits a miniature representation of the earth, the la^ 
ter exhibits the relative position of the fixed stars. The mode 
of mounting is usually the same for both, and many of the cir- 
cles are the siflfne for both globes. An artificial globe is mount- 
ed on an axis which is supported by a brass ring, which repre- 
sents a meridian, and is called the brass meridian. This ring is 
supported in a vertical position by a frame in such a manner 
that the axis of the globe can be inclined at any angle to the 
horizon. The brass meridian is graduated into degrees, which 
are numbered from the equator toward either pole. The horizon 
is represented by a broad ring, whose plane passes through the 
centre of the globe. It is also graduated into degrees, which are 
numbered in both directions from the north and south points, to 
denote azimuths ; and there is usually another set of numbers 
which begin from the east and west points, to denote amplitudes. 
It also usually contains the signs of the ecliptic, showing the 
sun's place for every day in the year. 

On the terrestrial globe, hour circles are represented by great 
circles drawn through the poles of the equator; and on the ce- 
lestial globe corresponding circles are drawn through the poles 
of the ecliptic, and a series of small circles parallel to the ecliptic 
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are drawn at intervals of ten degrees. These are for determining 
celestial latitude and longitude. The ecliptic, tropics, and polar 
circles are drawn upon the terrestrial globe, as well as upon the 
celestial. 

About the north pole is a small circle, graduated so as to indi- 
cate hours and minutes, while a small index, attached to the brass 
meridian, points to one of the divisions upon this hour circle. 
This index can be moved so as to be set in any required posi- 
tion. 

There is usually a flexible strip of brass, equal in length to one 
quarter of the circumference of the globe, which is graduated into 
degrees, and may be applied to the surface of the globe so as to 
measure the distance between two places, or the altitude of any 
point above the wooden horizon. Hence it is usually called Ihe 
quadrant of altitude. 

PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

56. To find the latitude and longitude of a given place. 

Turn the globe so as to bring the place to the graduated side 
of the brass meridian; then the degree of the meridian directly 
over the place will indicate the latitude, and the degree on the 
equator under the brass meridian will indicate the longitude. 

Example. What are the latitude and longitude <Jf Cape Horn ? 

57. Oiven the latitude and longitude^ to find the place. 

Bring the degree of longitude* on the equator under the brass 
meridian, then under the given latitude on the brass meridian 
will be found the place required. 

Example. Find the place which is situated in Lat. 80° N. and 
Long. 90° W. 

58. To find the bearing and distance fromi one place to another on 
the earth's surface. 

Elevate the north pole to the latitude of the first -mentioned 
place, and bring this place to the brass meridian. Screw the 
quadrant of altitude to this point of the brass meridian, and make 
it pass through the other.place. Then the bearing of the second 
place from the first will be indicated on the wooden horizon, and 
the number of degrees on the quadrant of altitude will show the 
distance between the two places in degrees, which may be reduced 
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to miles by multiplying them by 69-J, because 69^ miles make 
nearly one degree. 

Example. What is the bearing and distance of Liverpool from 
New York? 

59. Th find the antipodes of a given place. 
Bring the given place to the wooden horizon, and the opposite 

point of the horizon will indicate the antipodes. The one place 
will be as far from the north point of the wooden horizon, as the 
other is from the south point. 
Eocampk. Find the antipodes of London. 

60. Oiven the hour oftlie day at any place, to find the hour at any 
other place. 

Bring the first-mentioned place to the brass meridian, and set 
the hour index to the given time. Turn the globe till the other 
place comos to the meridian ; the hour circle will show the re- 
quired time. 

Example. What time is it at San Francisco when it is 10 A.M. 
in New York? 

61. To find the time of the sun's rising and setting at a given place, 
on a given day. 

Elevate the pole to the latitude of the place. On the wooden 
horizon find the day of the month, and against it is given the 
sun's place in the ecliptic, expressed in signs and degrees. Bring 
the sun's place- to the meridian, and set the hour index to 12. 
Turn the globe till the sun's place is brought down to the east- 
em horizon ; the hour index will show the time of rising. Turn 
the globe till the sun's place comes to the western horizon ; the 
hour index will tell the time of setting. 

Example. Eequired the time of rising and setting of the sun at 
Washington, August 18th. C, 
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CHAPTER n. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR OBSERVATION. — THE CLOCK. — TRANSIT IN- 
STRUMENT. — MURAL CIRCLE. — ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH IN- 
STRUMENT, AND THE SEXTANT. 

62. Why observaiUms are cliiejly made in the meridian, — When- 
ever circumstances allow an astronomer to select his own time of 
observation, almost all his observations of the heavenly bodies are 
made when they are upon the meridian, because a large instru- 
ment can be more accurately and permanently adjusted to de- 
scribe a vertical plane than any plane oblique to the horizon ; and 
there is no other vertical plane which combines so many advant- 
ages as the meridian. The places of the heavenly bodi^ are most 

' conveniently expressed by -right ascension and declination, and 
the right ascension is simply the time of passing the meridian, as 
shown by a sidereal clock. Moreover, when a heavenly body is 
at its upper culmination, its refraction and parallax are the least 
possible ; and in this position refraction and parallax do not af- 
fect the right ascension of the body, but simply its declination ; 
while for every position out of the meridian, they affect both 
right ascension and declination. 

63. The Clock. — The standard instruments of an astronomical 
observatory are the clock, the transit instrument, and the mural 
circle. 

In a stationary observatory, a pendulum clock is used for meas- 
uring time. The clock should be so regulated that if a star be 
observed upon the meridian at the instant when the hands point 
to Oh. Om. Os., they will point to Oh. Om. Os. when the same star is 
next seen on the meridian. This interval is cajled a sidereal day, 
and is divided into 24 sidereal hours. If the clock were perfect, 
the pendulum would make 86,400 vibrations in the interval be- 
tween two successive returns of the same star to the meridian. 
But no clock is perfect, and it is therefore necessary to determine 
the error and rate of the clock daily, and in all our observations 
to make an allowance for the error of the clock. 
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The error of a clock at any time ia its difference from true side- 
real time. The rate of the clock is the change of its error in 24 
hours. Thus, if, on the 8th of January, when Aldebaran passed 
the meridian, the clock was found to be 30.84s. slow, and on the 
9th of January, when the same star passed the meridian, the clock 
was 31.66s. slow, the clock lost 0.82s. per day. In other words, the 
error of the clock January 9th was —31.66s, and it£ daily rate 
-0.828. 

Tlie Transit Instrument, 
64. Most of the observations of the heavenly bodies are made 
when they are upon the celestial meridian ; and, in many cases, 
the sole business of the observer is to determine the exact instant 
when the object is brought to the meridian, by the apparent di- 
urnal motion of the firmament. This phenomenon of pasangthe 
meridian is called a transit, and an instrument, mounted in such a 
manner as to enable an observer, supplied with a clock, to ascer- 
tain the exact time of transit, is called a transit inslrtiment. 



65. Description of Ote Tran- 
sit Instrument. — Such an in- 
strument consists of a tele- 
scope, TT, mounted upon an 
axis, AB, at right angles to ^r-a 
the tube, which axis occupies ^-^ 
a horizontal position, and 
points east and west The 
tube of the telescope, when 
horizontal, will therefore be 
directed north and south ; and 
if the telescope be revolved 
on its axis through 180°, the 
central line of the tube will 
move in the plane of the me- 
ridian, and may be directed 
to any point on the celestial 
meridian. 

For a lai^ge tranut instru- 
ment, two stone piers, PP, are 
erected on a solid foundation, 
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Standing on an east and west line. On the top of each of the 
piers is secured a metallic support, in the form of the letter Y, to 
receive the extremities of the axis of the telescope. At the left 
end of the axis there is a screw, by which the Y of that extrefti- 
ity may be raised or lowered a little, in order that the axis may 
be made perfectly horizontal. At the right end of the axis is a 
screw, by which the Y of that extremity may be moved backward 
or forward, in order to enable us to bring the telescope into the 
plane of the meridian. In order that the pivots of the axis may 
be relieved from a portion of the weight of the instrument, there 
is raised upon the top of each pier a brass pillar supporting a 
lever, from one end of which hangs a hook passing under one 
extremity of the axis, while a counterpoise sliding on the other 
end of the lever may be made to support as much of the weight 
of the instrument as is desired. 

66. The Spirit Level. — When the instrument is properly adjust- 
ed, its axis will be horizontal, and directed due east and west. If 
the axis be not exactly horizontal, its deviation may be ascer- 
tained by placing upon it a spirit level. This consists of a glass 

pj j^ tube, AB, nearly filled with alcohol 

c D or ether. The tube forms a portion 

|2 of a ring of a very large radius, and 
when it is placed horizontally, with 
its convexity upward, the bubble, CD, will occupy the highest po- 
sition in the middle of its length. A graduated scale is attached 
to the tube, by which we may measure any deviation of the bub- 
ble from the middle of the tube. 

To ascertain whether the axis of the telescope is horizontal, ap- 
ply the level to it, and see if the bubble occupies the middle of 
the tube. If it does not, one end must be elevated or depressed. 
In order to accomplish this, one of the supports of the axis is con- 
tructed so as to be moved vertically through a small space by 
leans of a fine screw. The level must now be taken up and re- 
ersed end Ibr end, and this operation must be repeated until the 
bubble rests in the middle of the tube in both positions of the 
level. 

67. MeOiod of observing transits, — In the focus of the eye-piece 
of the transit instrument, at F, is ]>lncod a system of 5 or 7 equi- 
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distant and vertical wires, intersected by 1 o 
2 horizontal wires. When the instrument has 
been properly adjusted, the middle wire, MN, 
will be in the plane of the meridian, and when / 
an object is seen ujSon it, this object will be \ 
on the celestial meridian. The fixed stars ap- 
pear in the telescope as bright points of light 
without sensible magnitude, and by the di- 
urnal motion of the heavens a star is carried successively over 
each of the wires of the transit instrument. The observer, just 
before the star enters the field of view, writes down the hour and 
minute indicated by the clock, and proceeds to count the seconds 
by listening to the beats of the clock, while his eye is looking 
through the telescope. He observes the instant at which the star 
crosses each of the wires, estimating the time to the nearest tenth 
of a second ; and by taking a mean of alt these observations, he 
obtains with great precision the instant at which the star passed 
the middle wire, and this is regarded as the true time of the 
transit The mean of the observations over several wires, is con- 
sidered more reliable than an observation over a single wire. 

In many observatories it is now customary to employ the elec- 
tric circuit to record transit observations. By pressing the finger 
upon a key at the instant a star is seen to pass one of the wires* 
of the transit, a mark is made upon a sheet of paper which is 
gradaated into seconds by the pendulum of the observatory clock, 
according to the mode more fully explained in Art. 337. 

During the day, the wires are visible as fine black lines stretch- 
ed across the field of view. At night they are rendered visible 
by a lamp, L, by which the field of view is faintly illumined. 

When we observe the sun or any object which has a sensible 
disc, the time of transit is the instant at which the centre of the 
disc crosses the middle wire. This time is obtained by observing 
tho instants at which the eastern and western edges of the disc 
touch each of the wires in succession, and taking the mean of all 
the observations. When the visible disc is not circular, special 
methods of reduction are employed. 

68. Rate of the diurnal motiim. — Since the celestial sphere re- 
volves at the rate of 16'' per hour, or 15 secorids of arc in one 
second of time, the space passed over between two successive 
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beats of the pendulum will be 15" of arc. When the sun is on 
the equator, and its apparent diameter is 82' of arc, the interval 
between the contacts of the east and west limbs with the middle 
wire will be 2m. 8s. 

69. To adjust a transit instrument to Oie meridian, — A transit in- 
strument may be adjusted to describe the plane of the meridian, 
by observations of the pole star. Direct the telescope to the pole 
star at the instant of its crossing the meridian, as near as the time 
can be ascertained. The transit will the^ be nearly in the plane 
of the meridian. Having leveled the axis, turn the telescope to 
a star about to cross the meridian, near the zenith. Since every 
vertical circle intersects the meridian at the zenith, a zenith star 
will cross the field of the telescope at the same time, whether the 
plane of the transit coincide with the meridian or not. At the 
moment the star crosses the central wire, set the clock to the star's 

,. right ascension which is given by the star catalogues, and the 

clock will henceforth indicate nearly sidereal time. The approxi- 
mate times of the upper and lower culminations of the pole star 

^ are then known. Observe the pole star at one of its culminations, 

following its motion until the clock indicates its right ascension, 
or its right ascension plus 12 hours. Move the whole frame of 
^e transit so that the central wire shall coincide nearly with the 
star, and complete the adjustment by means of the azimuth screw. 
The central wire will now coincide almost precisely with the me- 
ridian of the place. 



70. Final verificaiion. — ^The axis being supposed f)crfectly hori- 
zontal, if the middle wire of the telescope is exactly in the merid- 
ian, it will bisect the circle which the pole star describes in 24 si- 
dereal hours round the polar point. If, then, the interval between 
the upper and lower culminations is exactly equal to the interval 
between the lower and upper, the adjustment is complete. But 
if the time elapsed while the star is traversing the eastern semi- 
circle, is greater than that of traversing the western, the plane in 
which the telescope moves is westward of the true meridian on 
the nortlh horizon ; and vice versa if the western interval is great- 
est. This error of position must be corrected by turning the azi 
muth screw. The adjustment must then be verified by further 
observations, until, by continued approximations, the instrument 
is fixed correctly in the meridian. 
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Other methods of adjusting a transit instrument to the plane 
of the meridian, niU be found in works specially devoted to Prac- 
tical Astronomy. 

The Mural Circle. ■ 
71. The mural circle is a graduated circle, aaaa, usnallj made 
of brass, and having an axis passing through its centre. This axis 
should be exactly horizontal; and it is supported by a stone pier 
or wall, so as to be directed due east and west. To the circle is 
attached a telescope, MM, so that the entire instrument, including 
the telescope, turns in the plane of the meridian. 




Mural circles have been made eight feet in diameter, but gen- 
erally they have been made six feet; and at present astronomers 
are pretty well agreed that a circle of five feet is better than any 
larger size, being leas liable to clninge of form frnn its great 
weight. At the great Russian observatory at Fulkova, the lai^est 
circle employed is only four feet in diameter. The circle is di- 
vided into degrees, and subdivided into spaces of five minutes, 
and sometimes of two minutes, the divisions being numbered from 
0° to 360" round the entire circle. The smallest spaces on i 
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limb are further subdivided to single seconds, sometimes by a ver- 
nier, but generally by a reading microsoope. 

72. Use of the Vemter. — A vernier is a scale of small extent, 
graduated in sucU a manner that, being moved by the side of a 
fixed scale, we are enabled to measure minute portions of this 
scale. The length of this movable scale is equal to a certain num- 
ber of parts of that to be subdivided ; but it is divided into parts 
either one more, or one less, than those of the primary scale taken 
for the length of the vernier. Thus, if we wish to measure hund- 
redths of an inch, as in the case of a barometer, we first divide an 
infih into ten equal parts. We then construct a vernier equal in 
length to 11 of these divisions, but divide it into 10 equal parts, 
by which means each division on the vernier is -i^th longer than 
a division of the primary scale. 

Fig. IK. Thus, let AB be the upper end of a ba. 

romet«r tube, the mercury standing at the 
point C ; the scale is divided into inches and 
- — So tenths of an inch, and the middle piece, num- 
bered from 1 to 9, is the vernier, that may 
be slid up or down, and having 10 of its di- 
visions equal to 11 divisions of the scale; 
that is, to Htbs of an inch. Therefore, each 
division of the vernier is iVo^ths of an inch ; 
or one division of the vernier exceeds one 
division of the scale, by x^^^ of '*'' inch. 
Now, as the sixth division of the vernier (in 
the figure) coincides with a division of the 
, scale, the fifth division of the vernier will 
stand TUutli "^f an inch above the nearest division of the scale ; 
the fourth division TSTr^bs of an inch ; and the top of the vernier 
will be -rSifths of an inch above the next lower division of the 
scale ; t. e., the top of the vernier coincides with 29.66 inches upon 
the scale. In practice, therefore, we observe what division of the 
vernier coincides with a diviSion of the scale ; this will show the 
hundredths of an inch to be added to the tenths next below the 
vernier at the top, 

73. Vernier applied to graduated circles. — A similar contrivance 
is often applied to graduated circles to obtain the value of an arc 
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with greater accuracy. If a circle is graduated to half degrees, or 
.30', acd we wish to measure single minutes by the vernier, we 
take aa arc equal to 31 divisions upon the limb, and divide it into 
30 equal parts. Then each division of the vernier will be equal 
to ^ths of a degree, while each division of the scale is JSths of a 
degree; that is, each space on Ae vernier exceeds one on the limb 
by 1'. 

In order, therefore, to read an angle for any position of the ver- 
nier, we pass along the vernier until a line is found coinciding 
with a line of the limb. The number of this line from the zero 
point, indicates the minutes which are to be added to the degrees 
and half degrees taken from the graduated scale. 

74. The reading Microscope. — The large circles employed in as- 
tronomical observations are divided into spaces as small as 5', and 
sometimes as small as 2'. By a vernier these spaces are some- 
times subdivided so as to give single seconds. The vernier is 
generally employed in instruments made by German artists, but 
upon large circles made by English artists the subdivisions are 
usually effected by the readinj microscope. Fig. 20 represents 
the appearance of one of n&M. 

these microscopes. It is I 

a compound microscope, ^^2 ^ ... . ^^^^ 

consisting of three lenses, j_Jl3i iifliiiijjiiji ^■'"'^ 

one of which is the ob- t^^-jfk ImIHIIB ^ ^K ^ ^B 
ject lens at L, and the PMI^ ■fr'^pf* ^B' — "^^ 

other two are formed into j ' -^ ^W^ 

a positive eye-piece, GH. 

In the common focus of the object lens and the eye-piece at K, is 
placed the spider-liqe micrometer. It consists of a small rectan- 
gular frame, across which are stretched two spider-lines foftning 
an acute cross, and is moved laterally by means of a screw, M, 
The figure on the right shows the field of view, with the magni- 
fied divisions on the instrument, as seen through the microscope. 
When the microscope is properly adjusted, the image of the di- 
vided limb and the spider- lines are distinctly visible together j 
and also five revolutions of the screw must exactly measure one 
of the 6'" spaces on the limb. One revolution of the head of the 
screw will therefore carry the spider-lines over a space of 1'. The 
circumference of the circle attached to the head, M, is divided into 
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60 equal parts, so that the motion of the head through one of these 
divisions, advances the spider-lines through a space of 1". TherQ 
are six of these microscopes, A, B, C, D, E, F, placed at equal dis- 
tances round the circle, and firmly attached to the pier. 

75. To determine the horizontal j^nt. — In order to ascertain the 
horizontal point upon the limb of the circle, we direct the telescope 
upon any star which is about crossing the meridian, and bring its 
image to coincide with the horizontal wire which passes through 
the centre of the field of the telescope. The graduation is then 
read off by the fixed microscopes. On the next night, we place a 
vessel containing mercury in a convenient position near the floor, 
SQ that, by directing the telescope of the mural circle toward it, 
the same star may be seen reflected from the surface of the mer- 
cury, and we bring the reflected image to coincide with the hori- 
zontal wire of the telescope. The graduation is then read off as 
before. Now, by a law of optics, the reflected image will appear 
as much below the horizon as the star is really above the horizon ; 
therefore half the sum of the two readings at either of the micro- 
scopes, will be the reading at the same microscope when the tel- 
escope is horizontal. 

76. To determine the altitude of any object. — Having determined 
the reading of each of the microscopes when the telescope is di- 
rected to the horizon, if we wish to determine the altitude of any 
object, we direct the telescope to it, so that it may be seen on the 
horizontal wire as the star pa*es the meridian, and then read off* 
the microscopes. The difference between the last reading, and the 
reading when the telescope is horizontal, is the altitude required. 

The zenith distance of an object is found by subtracting its alti- 
tude from 90"*. 

The pole star crosses the meridian, above and below the pole, 
at intervals of 12 hours sidereal time ; and the true position of the 
pole is exactly midway between the two points where the star 
crosses the meridian ; therefore half the sum of the readings of 
either microscope when the pole star makes its transit above and 
below the pole, will be the reading for the pole itself. 

The readings for the pole being determined, those which cor- 
respond to the point where the celestial equator crosses the merid- 
ian, are easily found, since the equator is 90° from the pole. 
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Having determined the position of the celestial equator, the dec- 
lination of any star is easily determined, since its declination is 
simply its distance from the equator. 

77. The TransU Circle. — Since the mnral circle has a short axis, 
its position in the meridiaD is unstable, and therefore it can not 
be relied upon to give the right ascension of stars with great ac- 
curacy. It was formerly thought necessary at Greenwich to have 
two instruments for determining a star's place ; viz., a transit in- 
strument to determine its right ascension, and a mural circle to 
determine its declination. The German astronomers have, how- 
ever, combined both instruments in one^nder the name of me- 
ridian circle, which is essentially the transit instrument already 
described, with a large graduated circle attached to its axis; and 
a large transit circle is T\<s.Yt. 
now in use at the Green- 
wich Observatory. 

Altitude and Azimuth In- 
strument. 

78. The altitude and 
azimuth instrument con- 
eisla of one graduated 
drcle confined to a hori- 
zontal plane; a second 
graduated circle perpen- 
dicular to the former, 
and capable of being 
tamed into any azimuth ; 
and a telescope firmly 
fastened to the second 
circle, and turning with 
it in altitude. The ap- 
pearance of this instru- 
ment will be learned 
from the annexed figure. 

EE are two legs of the 
tripod upon which the 
instrument rests ; and in 
dose contact with the 
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tripod is placed the azimuth circle, FF. Above the azimuth cir- 
cle, and concentric with it, is placed a strong circular plate, which 
sustains the whole of the upper part of the instrument, and also a 
pointer, to show the degree and nearest five minutes to be read 
off on the azimuth circle ; the remaining minutes and seconds be 
ing obtained by means of the two reading microscopes C and D 
The pillars, IIH, support the transit axis I by means of the pro 
jecting pieces LL. The telescope, MM, is connected with the hor 
izontal axis in a manner similar to that of the transit instrument, 
Upon the axis, as a centre, is fixed the double circle NN, each 
circle being placed close against the telescope. The circles are 
fastened together by ftnall brass pillars, and the graduation is 
made on a narrow ring of silver, inlaid on one of the sides, which 
is usually termed thence of the instrument. The reading micro- 
scopes, AB, for the vertical circle, are carried by two arms, PP, 
attached near the top Of one of the pillars. 

In the principal focus of the telescope, are stretched spider lines, 
as in the transit instrument, and the illumination is effected in a 
similar manner. 

^ 79. Adjustments of the instrument. — Before commencing obser- 
vations with this instrument, the horizontal circle must be leveled, 
and also the axis of the telescope. The meridional point on the 
azimuth circle is its reacKng when the telescope is pointed north 
or south, and may be determined by observing a star at equal alti- 
tudes east and west of the meridian, and finding the point mid- 
way between the two observed azimuths ; or the instrument may 
be adjusted to the meridian in the same manner as a transit. The 
horizontal point of the altitude circle is its reading when the axis 
of the telescope is horizontal, and may be found, as with the mu- 
ral circle, by alternate observations of a star directly and reflected 
from the surface of mercury. 

This instrument has the advantage over the transit instrument 
and mural circle, in its being able to determine the place of a star 
in any part of the visible heavens ; but we ordinarily require the 
place of a star to be given in right ascension and declination in- 
stead of altitude and azimuth, and to deduce the one from the 
other requires a laborious computation. Hence the altitude and 
azimuth instrument is but little used in astronomical observations, 
except for special purposes, as, for example, to investigate the laws 
of refraction. 
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The Sextant. 

80. The arc of a sextant, as its name implies, contains sixty de- 
grees, but, on account of the double reflection, is divided into 120 
d^rees. The anoexed.figure represents a sextant, the frame being 
generally made of brass; 
the handle, H, at its back, is 
made of wood. Wheft ob- 
serving, the instrument is 
to be held with one hand 
by the handle, while the 
other hand moves the in- 
dex G. The an3,AB, id di- 
vided into 120 or more de- 
grees, numbered fiom A to- 
ward B, and each degree is 
divided into six equal parts 
of 10' each, while the ver- 
nier shows 10". The divisions are also continued a short dis- 
tance on the other side of zero toward A, forming what is called 
the arc of excess. The microscope, M, is movable about a centre, 
and may be adjusted to read off the divisions on the graduated 
limb. A tangent screw, D, is fixed to the index, for the purpose 
of making the contacts more accurately than can be done by hand. 
When the index is to be moved a considerable distance, the screw 
I must be loosened ; and when the index is brought nearly to the 
required division, the screw I must be tightened, and the index 
be moved gradually by the tangent screw. The upper end of the 
index G terminate in a circle, across which is fixed the silvered 
index glass C, over the centre of motion, and perpendicular to the 
plane of the instrument. To the frame at N is attached a second 
glass, called the horizon gloss, the lower half of which only is sil- 
vered. This must also be perpendicular to the plane of the in- 
stmment, and in such a position that its plane shall be parallel to 
the plane of the index glass 0, when the vernier is set to zero on 
the limb AB. 

The telescope, T, is canied by a ring, K ; and in the focus of the 
object glass are placed two wires parallel to each other, and ©q»" 
distant from the axis of the telescope. Four dark glasses, of i 
ferent depths of shade and oolor, are placed at F, between the 
D 
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dex and horizon glasses ; also three more at E, any one or more 
of which can be turaed down, to moderate the intensity of the 
light before reaching the eye, when a bright object, as the sun, is 
observed. 

81. To measure Oie altitude of the sun by reflection from mercury. 
— Set the index near zero. Hold the instrument with the right 
hand in the vertical plane of the sun, with the telescope pointed 
toward the sun. Two images will be seen in the field of view, 
one of which, viz., that formed by reflection, will apparently move 
downward when the index is pushed forward. Follow the re- 
flected image as* it travels downward, until it appears to be as far 
bel^w the horizon as it was at first above, and the image of the 
sun reflected from the mercury also appears in^he field of view. 
Fasten the index, and, by means of the tangent screw, bring the 
upper or lower limb of the sun's image reflected from the index 
glass, into contact with the opposite limb of the image reflected 
from the artificial horizon. The angle shown on the instrument, 
when corrected for the index error, will be double the altitude of 
the sun's limb above the horizontal plane ; to the half of which, 
if the semi-diameter, refraction and parallax be applied, the result 
will be the true altitude of the centre. 

If the observer is at sea, the natural horizon must be employed. 
Direct the sight to that part of the horizon beneath the sun, and 
move the index till you bring the image of its lower limb to touch 
the horizon directly underneath it. 

82. To measure the distance between tioo objects. — To find the dis- 
tance between the moon and sun, hold the sextant so that its plane 
may pass through both objects. Look directly at the moon 
through the telescope, and move the index forward till the sun's 
image is brought nearly into contact with the moon's nearest limb. 
Fix the index by the screw under the sextant, and make the con- 
.ta;ct perfect by means of the tangent screw. The index will then 
show the distance of the nearest limbs of the sun and moon. In 
a similar manner may we measure the distance between the moon 
and a star. * 

88. Dtp of the horizon. — In observing an altitude at sea with 
the sextant, the image of an object is made to coincide with the 
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Fig. 23. 



visible horizon ; but since the eye is elevated above the surface 
of the sea, the visible horizon will be below the true horizontal 
plane, 

Dfet AG be the radius of the earth, AD 
the height of the eye above the level of the 
sea, EDH a horizontal plane passing through 
the place of the observer ; then HDB will be 
the dip or depressioif of the horizon, which 
may be found as follows : 

The angle HDB is equal to the angle BCD ; 
and in the right-angled triangle BCD,BD2= 
CD2-BC2=(AC+AD)»-AC^ Whence BD 
becomes known. Then, in the same triangle, 

CD : rad. : : BD : sin. BCD(= HDB), 
the depression of the horizon. 

The depression thus obtained is the true depression ; but this 
must be lessened by the amount of terrestrial refraction, which is 
very uncertain. About -^th or -j^th of the whole quantity is usu- 
ally allowed. 

The following table shows the dip or apparent depression of the 
horizon for diflferent elevations of the eye, allowing -j^th for ter- 
restrial refraction : 




Height. 


Depression. 


Height. 


Depression. 


6 feet 


2' 9" 


80 feet. 


5' 15" 


10 " 


8 2 


50 " 


6 46 


15 " 


8 42 


70 " 


8 1 


20 " 


4 17 


100 " 


9 85 



CHAPTER m. 

ATMOSPHERIC REFRACTION. — ^TWILIGHT. 

84 The air which surrounds the earth decreases gradually in 
density as we ascend from the surface. At the height of 4 miles, 
the density is only about half as great as at the earth's surface ; 
at the height of 8 miles about one fourth as great ; at the height 
of 12 miles about one eighth as great, and so on. From this law 
it follows that at the height of 50 miles, its density must be ex- 
tremely small, so as to be nearly or quite insensible. 
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Fig. 24. 
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85. Law of atmospheric refraction. — ^According to a law of optics, 
when a ray of light passes obliquely from a rarer to a denser me- 
dium, it is bent toward the perpendicular to the lefracting sur- 
face. Let SA be a ray of light coding 
from any distant object, S, and falling 

5 on the surface of a series of layers of 
air, increasing in density downward. 
The ray SA, palsing into the first lay- 
er, will be deflected in the direction 
^ AB, toward a perpendicular to the sur- 
• face, MN. Passing into the next lay- 
] er, it will be again deflected in the di- 
^ rection BC, more toward the perpen- 

dicular ; and passing through the lowest layer, it will be still more 
deflected, and will enter the eye at D, in the direction of CD; and, 
since every object appears in the direction from which the visual 
ray enters the eye, the object S will be seen in the direction DS', 
instead of its true direction AS. . 

Since the density of the earth's atmosphere increases gradually 
from its upper surface to the earth, when a ray of light from any 
of the heavenly bodies enters the atmosphere obliquely, its path 
is not a broken line, as we have here. supposed, but a curve, con- 
cave toward the earth. The density of the upper parts of the at- 
mosphere being very small, the curve at first deviates very little 
from a straight line, but the deviation increases as it approaches 
the earth. Both the straight and curved parts of the ray lie in 
the same vertical plane ; that is, the refraction of the atmosphere 
makes an object appear to be nearer the zenith than it really is, 
but does not afiect its azimuth. --^^ 

86. Hoiv the refraction may be computed. — It is a difficult prol> 
lem to compute the exact amount of the refraction of the atmos- 
phere ; but for altitudes exceeding 10 degrees, the entire refrac- 
tion may be assumed to take place at a single surface, as MN, and 
may be computed approximately in the following manner: 

Let z denote the apparent zenith distance of a star, and r the 
effect of refraction ; then, if there were no refraction, the zenith 
distance would be z+r. But we have found in Optics, Art. 691, 
that the sine of incidence ==7?ix sine of refraction, where m repre- 
sents the index of refraction. Ilence 
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sin. {z+r)=:m sin. z. 
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But by Trigonometry, Art. 72, 

sin. (2+r)=sin.2: cos.r+cos.2 sin. r. 

For zenith distances less than 80**, r is less than 6', and therefore 

its sine may be considered equal to the arc^ and its cosine equal 

to unity. Hence we find 

sin. z+r cos. z=m sin. z. 

sin 
Dividing by cos. 2, and putting — ■'= tangent (Trigonometry, Art. 

COSb 

28), we obtain tang. z+r=m tang, z, 

or r={in—l) tang. z. 

r is here expressed in parts of radius. If we wish to have its 
value expressed in seconds, we must multiply it by 206265, which 
is the number of seconds in an arc equal to radius. If r" repre- 
sents the refraction expressed in seconds, then 

r"= 206265 r. 

At the temperature of 50®, and pressure ro.96 inches, the re- 
fractive index of air is 1.0002836. Hence we have 

/'= 0.0002836 X 206265 x tang. z. 
or /'=58".49,tang.2; 

that is, the refraction is equal to 58".49 x tangent of the zenith 
distance. For altitudes exceeding ten degrees, this formula will 
furnish the refraction pretty nearly ; but near the horizon the law 
of refraction is exceedingly complicated. ,^ 

The following table shows the average amount of refraction for 
diffe^nt altitudes : 



Altitude. 


Refraction. 


Altitude. 


Refraction. 


Altitude. 


Refraction. 


0'' 


34' 64" 


6° 


8' 23" 


20° 


2' 37" 


1 


•24 25 


7 


7 20 


80 


1 40 


2 


18 9 


8 


6 80 


40 


1 9 


8 


14 15 


9 


5 49 


50 


48 


4 


11 89 


10 


5 16 


70 


21 


6 


9 46 


15 


8 32 


90 






We perceive from this table, that the refraction is nothing in 
the zenith, and is greatest in the horizon, where it amounts to 
about 35'. 

87. Eow the refraction may be determined by observation. — The 
amount of refraction for different al nay be determined by 

observation as follows : In latitadefl than 46**, a star-which 
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passes through the zenith of the place, may also be observed when 
it passes the meridian below the pole. Let the polar distance of 
such a star be measured both at the upper and lower culmina- 
tions. In the former case there will be no refraction ; the diflFer- 
ence between the two observed polar distances will therefore be 
the amount of refraction for the altitude at the lower culmination ; 
because if there were no refraction, the apparent diurnal path of 
the star would be a circle with the celestial pole for its centre. 
This method is strictly applicable only in latitudes greater than 
45°, and by observations at one station we can only determine the 
refraction corresponding to a single altitude. Since, however, 
for zenith distances less than 45°, the amount of refraction is quite 
small, and is given with great accuracy by the Tables, we may 
safely extend the application of this method. We may therefore 
select any star within the circle of perpetual apparition, and ob- 
serve its polar distance at the upper and lower culminations, and 
correct the formerifor refraction. The difference between this 
corrected value and the observed polar distance at the lower cul- 
mination, will be the refraction corresponding to the latter altitude. 

88. Second method of determining refraction. — The following 
method is more general in its application, and requires no previ- 
ous knowledge of the amount of refraction : 

Observe the altitude of a star whose declination is known, and 
note the time by the clock. Observe also when the star crosses 
the meridian, and the difference of time between the observf^ons 
will give the hour angle of the star from the meridian. 

Fig. 25. 7- Let PZn be the meridian of the 

place of observation, P the pole, Z 
the zenith, and S the true place of 
the star. Let ZS be a vertical cir- 
cle passing through the star, and 
PS an hour circle passing through 
the star. Then, in the triangle ZPS, 

PZ=the complement of the latitude, 
PS = the north polar distance of the star, 
and ZPS = the angular distance of the star from the meridian. 
In this triangle we know, therefore, two sides and the included 
angle, from which we can compute ZS, or the true zenith distance 
of the. star. The difference between the computed value of ZS 
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and its observed value, will be the refraction corresponding to this 
altitude. 

If we commence our observations when the star is near the ho- 
rizon, and continue them at short intervals until it reaches the 
meridian, we may, by a proper selection of stars, determine the 
amount of refraction for all altitudes from zero to 90^ 

89. Corrections for temperature and pressure. — The amount of' 
refraction at a given altitude is not constant, but depends upon 
the temperature, and weight of the air. Tables have been con- 
structed, partly from observation and partly from theory, by which 
we may at once obtain the mean refraction for any altitude ; and 
rules are given by which a correction may be made for the state 
of the barometer and thermometer. 

90. Effect of refrojction upon Hie time of sunrise, — Since refraction 
increases the altitudes of the heavenly bodies, it must accelerate 
their rising and retard their setting, and thus render them longer 
visible. The amount of refraction at the horizon is about 35', 
which being a little more than the apparent diameters of the sun 
and moon, it follows that these bodies, at the moment of rising 
and setting, are visible above the horizon, when in reality they 
are wholly below it. 

91. Effect of refraction upon the figure of the sun^s disc. — When 
the sun is near the horizon, the lower limb, being nearest the ho- 
rizon, is most affected by refraction, and therefore more elevated 
than the upper limb, the effect of which is to bring the two limbs 
apparently closer together by the difference between the two re- 
fractions. The apparent diminution of the vertical diameter some- 
times amounts at the horizon to one fifth of the whole diameter. 
The disc thus assumes the form of an ellipse, of which the mn^ 
axis is horizontal. 

92. Enlargement of the sun near the horizon, — The apparent en- 
largement of the sun and moon near the horizon is an optical illu- 
sion. If we measure the apparent diameters of these bodies with 
any suitable instrument, we shall find that they subtend a less 
angle near the horizon, than they do when ticar the zenith. It is, 
then, wholly owing to an error of judgment that they seem to us 
larger near the horizon. 
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Our judgment of tlie absolute magnitude of a body is based 
upon our judgment of its distance. If two otrjects at unequal dis- 
tances subtend the same angle, the more distant one must be the 
larger. Now the sun and moon, when near the horizon, appear to 
us more distant than when they are high in the heavens. They 
seem more distant in the former position, partly from the number 
of intervening objects, and partly from diminished brightness. 
When the moon is near the horizon, a variety of intervening ob- 
jects shows us that the distance of the moon must be considera- 
ble ; but when the moon is on the meridian no such objects inter- 
vene, and the moon appears quite near. For the same reason, the 
vault of heaven does not present the appearance of a hemisphere, 
but appears flattened at the zenith, and spread out at the horizon. 

Our estimate of the distance of objects is also affected by their 
brightness. Thus, a distant mountain, seen through a perfectly 
clear atmosphere, appears much nearer than when seen through 
a hazy atmosphere. 

93. Cause of twilight — The sun continues to illumine the clouds 
and the upper strata of the air, after it has set, in the same man- 
ner as it shines on the summits of mountains after it has set to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent plains. The air and clouds thus 
illumined reflect light to the earth below them, and produce turi- 
light. As the sun continues to dcvscend below the horizon, a less 
part of the visible atmosphere receives his direct ligiit: less light 
is transmitted by reflection to the surface of the earth ; until, at 
length, all reflection ceases, and night begins. This takes place 
when the sun is about 18° below the horizon. 

Before sunrise in the morning, the same phenomena are exhib- 
ited in the reverse order. If there were no atmosphere, none of 
the sun's rays could reach us after his actual setting, or before his 
rising. . 

r'c.26. Let ABCD repre- 

sent a portion of the 
earth, A a point on 
its surface where the 
sun,S, is in tlie act of 
setting, and let SAII 
be a ray of light just 
gracing the earth at 
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A, and leaving the atmosphere at the point H. The point A is 
illuminated by the whole reflective atmosphere HGFE. The 
point B, to which the sun has set, receives no direct solar light, 
nor any reflected from that part of the atmosphere which is be- 
low ALH, but it receives a twilight from the portion HLF, which 
lies above the visible horizon BF. The point C receives a twi- 
light only from the small portion of the atmosphere HMG, while 
at D the twilight has ceased altogether. 

94. Duration of twilight at the equator. — The duration of twilight 
varies with the season of the year, and with our position upon the 
earth's surface. At the equator, where the circles of daily rotation' 
are perpendicular to the horizon, when the sun is in the celestial 
equator, it descends through 18*^ in an hour and twelve minutes 
(11=1^ hours) ; that is, twilight lasts Ih. and 12m. When the sun 
is not in the equator, the duration of twilight is somewhat increased. 

95. Duration of twilight at the poles, — At the north pole there is 
night as long as the sun is south of the equator; but whenever it 
is not more than 18*^ south, the sun is never more than 18° below 
the horizon. About the close of September, the sun sinks below 
the horizon, and there is continual twilight until November 12th, 
when it attains a distance of 18° from the equator. From this 
.date there is no twilight until January 29th, from which time there 
is continual twilight until about the middle of March, when the 
sun rises above the horizon, and continues above the horizon un- 
interruptedly for six months. 

96. Duration of twilight in middle latitudes, — At intermediate 
points of the earth, the duration of twilight may vary from Ih. 
12m. to several weeks. In latitude 40°, during the months of 
March and September, twilight lasts about an hour and a half, 
while in midsummer it lasts a little over two hours. 

In latitude 50°, where the north pole is elevated 50° above the 
horizon, the point which is on the meridian 18° below the north 
point of the horizon, is 68° distant from the north pole, and there- 
fore 22° distant from the equator. Now, during the entire month 
of June, the distance of the sun from the equator exceeds 22° ; 
that is, in latitude 50° there is continual twilight from sunset to 
sunrise, during a period of more than a month. 
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At places nearer to the pole, the period of the year during which 
twilight lasts through the entire night, is still longer. 

97. Consequences if Qiere tvere no atmosphere. — K there were no 
atmosphere, the darkness of midnight would instantly succeed the 
setting of the sun, and it would continue thus until the instant of 
the sun's rising. During the day the illumination would also be 
much less than it is at present, for the sun's light could only pene- 
trate apartments which were directly accessible to his rays, or into 
which it was reflected from the surface of natural objects. On 
the summits of mountains, where the atmosphere is very rare, the 
•sky assumes the color of the deepest blue, approaching to black- 
ness, and stars become visible in the daytime. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE earth's annual MOTION. — SIDEREAL AND SOLAR TIME. — 
THE EQUATION OF TIME. — THE CALENDAR. — THE CELESTIAL 
GLOBE. * 

98. Sufi's apparent motion in right ascension. — If we observe the 
exact position of the sun with reference to the stars, from day to 
day through the year, we shall find that it has an apparent mo- 
tion among them along a great circle of the celestial sphere, whoso 
plane makes an angle of 23° 27' with the plane of the celestial 
equator. This motion may be determined by observations with 
the transit instrument and mural circle. 

If the sun's transit be observed daily, and its right ascension be 
determined, it will be found that the right ascension increases each 
day about four minutes of time, or one degree, so that in a year 
the sun makes a complete circuit round the heavens, moving con- 
stantly among the stars from west to east. This daily motion in 
right ascension is not uniform, but varies from 215s. to 266s., the 
mean being about 236s., or 3m. 56s. 

99. Sun^s apparent motion in declination, — K the point at which 
the sun's centre crosses the meridian be observed daily with the 
mural circle, it will be found to change from day to day. Its 
declination is zero on the 20th of March, from which time its north 
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declination increases until it becomes 23° 27' on the 2ist of June. 
It'then decreases until the 22d of September, when the sun's cen- 
tre is again upon the equator. Its south declination then increases 
until it becomes 23° 27' on the 21st of December, after which it 
decreases until the sun's centre returns to the equator on the 20th 
of March. 

If we trace upon a celestial globe the course of the sun from 
da/ to day, we shall find its path to be a great circle of the heav- 
ens, inclined to the equator at an angle of 23° 27^ This circle is 
called the ecliptic, because solar and lunar eclipses can only take 
place when the moon is very near this plane. y^ 

100. The equinoxes and solstices. — The ecliptic intersects the ce- 
lestial equator at two points diametrically opposite to each other. 
These are called the equinoctial points ; because, when the sun is 
at these points, it is for an equal time above and below the hori- 
zon, and the days and nights are therefil'e equal. 

The point at which the sun passes from the south to the north 
side of the celestial equator, is called*the vernal equinoctial point, 
and the other is called the autumnal equinoctial point. The times 
at which the sun's centre is found at these points are called the 
vernal and autumnal equinoxes. The vernal equinox, therefore, 
takes place on the 20th of March, and the autumnal on the 22d 
of September. 

Those points of the ecliptic which are midway between the 
equinoctial points are the most distant from the celestial equator, 
and are called the solstitial points; and the times at which the 
sun's centre passes those points are called the solstices. The sum- 
mer solstice takes place on the 21st of June, and the winter sol- 
stice on the 21st of December. 

101. The equinoctial colure is the hour circle which passes 
through the equinoctial points. The solstitial colure is the hour 
circle which passes through the solstitial points. The solstitial 
colure is at right angles both to the ecliptic and to the equator, 
for it' cuts both these circles 90 degrees from their common inter- 
section ; that is, from the equinoctial points. 

The distance of either solstitial point from the celestial equator 
is 23° 27'. The more distant the sun is from the celestial equa- 
tor, the more unequal will be the days and nights ; and, therefore, 
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which the sun does not rise above the horissoiii and other di^ 
during which the san does hot sink below the horism.. 

2d. The iorrii zone^ extending firom the Tropic of Oanoer to 
the Tropic of Capricorn. Thronghout this zone, the sun evaiy 
year passes through the zenith of the obsenrer, when the sun's 
declination is equal to the latitude of the place. 

8d. The north and south (emperaie zones, extending from the 
tropics to the polar circles. Within these ssones the sun is nerer 
seen in the zenith, and it rises and sets eyeiy day. 

107. Oaitse of the change of seasons. — ^While the eartih revolved 
annually round the sun, it has a motion of rotation upon an axis 
which* is inclined 28^ 27' firom a perpendicular to die ecBptio^ 
and this axis corUintujitttf poirUs in Ae same direetian. Hence result 
the alternations of day and nighty and the succession of seasons. 

In June, when the north pole of the earth inclines toward the 
sun, the greater portion of the northern hemisphere is enlightened, 
and the greater portion of the southern hemisphere is dark. The 
days are, therefore, longer than the nights in the noriihem hemi- 
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sphere. The reverse is true in the southern hemisphere ; but on 
the equator, the days and nights are equal. In December, vhen 
the south pole inclines toward the sun, the days are longer than 
the nights in the southern hemisphere. 

In March and September, when the earth's axis is perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the sun, the circle which separates the en- 
lightened from the unenlightened hemisphere, passes through the 
poles, and the days and nights are equal all over the globe. 

These different cases are illustrated by Fig. 28. Let S represent 
the position of the sun, and ABCD different positions of the earth 
in its orbit, the axis ns always pointing toward the same fixed 
star. At A and C the sun illumines from n to 5, and as the globe 
turns upon its axis, the sun will appear to describe the equator, 
and the days and nights will be equal in all parts of the globe. 
When the earth is at B, the sun illumines 2Si^ beyond the north 
pole n, and falls the same distance short of the south pole s. When 
the earth is at D, the sun illumines 23-^** beyond the south pole $, 
and falls the same distance short of the north pole n, ^ 

108. Under what circumstances would there have been no change 
of seasons ? — If the earth's axis had been perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit, the equator would have coincided with the eclip- 
tic ; day and night would have been of equal duration throughout 
the year, and there would have been no diversity of seasons. 

109. In wJiat case would the change of seasons have been greater 
than it now is ? — If the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic 
had been greater than it is, the sun would have receded farther 
from the equator on the north side in summer, and on the south 
side in winter ; and the heat of sumnaer, as well as the cold of 
winter, would have been more intense ; that is, the diversity of 
the seasons would have been greater than it is at present If the 
equator had been at right angles to the ecliptic, the poles of the 
equator would have been situated in the ecliptic; and at the sum- 
mer solstice the sun would have appeared at the north pole of the 
celestial sphere, and at the winter solstice it would have been at 
the south pole of the celestial sphere. To an observer in the mid- 
dle latitudes, the sun would therefore, for a considerable part of 
summer, be within the circle of perpetual apparition, and for sev- 
eral weeks be constantly above the horizon. So, also, for a con- 
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siderable part of winter, he would be within, the oiiele of peipek 
oal ocoultation, and for eeYeral weeks be constantly below the ho? 
rizon. The great vicissitades of heat and cold resulting firom sodi 
a movement of the sun, would be extremely unfaYoraUe to boOt 
animal and vegetable lif& 

110. lb determine the obUjuity of (he ecUptie. — ^The ioclinataon oft 
the equator to the ecliptici or the obliquity of the e6U{tti<vis jsqual 
to the sun's greatest declination. It may therefore be asoertaiiied 
by measuring, by means of the mural circle^ the sun's dedinatioii 
at the summer, or at the winter solstice. The gjraatest dedinft- 
tion of the sun is found to be 28'' 27' 26'', both north and soolh 
of the equfttor. This arc is, however, diminishing at the xale of 
about half a second annually. 

111. Fbrm of the earAU orbiL — ^The path of the earth aionnd the 
sun is nearly, but not exactly, a drde. The relative distluieeB of 
Ihe sun from the earth may be found by observing the changes 
m the sun's apparent diameter. The apparent diameter of ihe 
sun, at different distances fkom Ihe spectatCMr, varies inversely as 

j^m, the distance. Thus, in Fig.29^ 

R:sin.E::ES:AS. 




E . t;, AS . 1 

V sm. E =^, or vanes as =. 

Since the sines of small angles 

^ 1 

are nearly proportional to the angles, E varies as :g^, very nearly. 

By measuring, therefore, the sun's apparent diameter from day 
to day throughout the year, we have the means of determining 
the relative distances of the sua from the earth. 

-Er. 1. On the 1st of January, 1864, the sun's apparent diameter 
was 32' 36".4, and on the Ist of July, 1864, his diameter was 
31' 81".8. Find the relative distances of the sun at these two 
periods. Ans. 0.96698. 

^. 2. On the 1st of Aptfl, 1864, the apparent diameter of the 
sun was 32' 3".4. Find the ratio of ita distance to the distances 
in July and January. Ans. 0.98357 and 1.01716. 

112. The earth's orbit is an ellipse. — By observations of the sun's 
apparent diameter continued throughout the year, we find that 
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the true fonn of the 'earth's orbit is an ellipse, having the sun in 
one of the foci. The sun's apparent diameter is least on the 1st 
of July, and greatest on the 1st of January. We may then con- 
struct a figure showing the form of the orbit, by setting oflF lines, 
SA, SB, SC, etc., corresponding to rig. so. 

the sun's distances, and making an- 
gles with each other equal to the 
sun's angular motion between the F/ 
times of observation. The figure 
thus formed is found to be an ellipse, n 
with the sun occupying one of the ^ 
foci, as S. 




113. To find Oie eccentricity of (he ^_ 
cariKs orbiU — The point A of the orbit where the earth is nearest 
the sun, is called the perihelion, and this happens on the 1st of 
January. The point G most di^U^t from the sun is called its 
aphelion^ and this happens on thflpt of July ; that is, the earth 
is more distant from the sun in sunmier than j^hnter. 

The distance from the centre of the ellipse tMne focus, divided 
by the semi-major axis, is called the eceeniriciiy of the ellipse, and 
its value may be determined as follows : 

If a denote the semi-major azis, and e the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbity^ihen 

the earth's aphelion distance = a(l + e) ; 
the earth's perihelion distaQpe=a(l— e). 
If we represent the aphelion distance hj A^ and the perihelion 
distance by P, we have 

A 1+e 

P^TITe- • 

Solving this equation, we obtain 

A-p J^""A 

Hence e= 0.01678, 

which is about -^th. 
This eccentricity is subject to a diminution of 0.000042 in one 

E 
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hundred years. If this change were to continue indefinitely, the 
earth's orbit must eventually become circular; but Le Vender has 
proved that the diminution is not to continue beyond 24,000 years, 
when the eccentricity will be«qual to .0033, and after that time 
the eccentricity will increase. 

114. Law of the earOih motion in its orbit. — The radius vector of 

the earth's orbit describes equal areas in equal times. Let A and 

Fig. 31. B be the positions of the earth in its 

orbit on two successive days ; let rep- 
resent the angle ASB, and E represent 
AS. Draw AC perpendicular to SB. 
Then AC = AS sin. ASB = E sin. ; 
and the area ASB=iE* sin. 0. But 
since the earth's diurnal motion in the 
ecliptic is small, we may assume that 
the arc 9 is equal to its sine, and hence 
th^ea=iE'0. 

If this area dfluibed by the radius vector in one day, is a con« 
stant quantityfUpn E^O will evidently be a constant quantity. 
But E varies inversely as the apparent diameter of the sun. 

Hence, putting D for the sun's apparent diameter, j- must be a 

constant quantity ; or ^ 

0:0'::D2:D'2; 

that is, the sun's diurnal motion in different parts of its orbit, must 
vary as the square of its apparent diameter. 

Now we find this supposition verified by observation. Thus : 

From noon of January 1st to noon of January 2d, 1864, the 
sun moved thijlugh 1° 1' 9".9 of the ecliptic ; and his apparent 
diameter at the same time was 32' 36''.4. 

From noon of July 1st to noon of July 2d, 1864, the sun moved 
through 57' 12".9 ; and his apparent diameter at the same time 
was 31' 31".8. 

Reducing these values to seconds, we have 

3669.9 : 3432.9 :: 1956.4^ : 1891.8^. 

We find the same law to hold true in other parts of the orbit, 
and hence it is considered as established by observation, that the 
radius vector of Uie earth^s orbit describes equal areas in equal times. 
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115. Why the greatest heat and cold do not occur at the solstices. — 
The influence of the sun in heating a portion of the earth's sur- 
face depends upon its altitude above the horizon, and upon the 
length of time during which it continues above the horizon. The 
greater the altitude, the less obliquely will the rays strike the sur- 
face of the earth at noon, and the greater will be their heating 
power. Both these causes conspire to produce the increased heat 
of summer, and the diminished heat of wintelr. It might be in- 
ferred that the hottest day ought to occur on the 21st of June, 
when the sun rises highest, and the days are the longest. Such, 
however, is not the case, for the following reason: As midsum- 
mer approaches, the quantity of heat imparted by the sun during 
the day is greater than the quantity lost during the night, and 
hence each day there is an increase of heat. On the 21st of June 
this daily augmentation reaches its maximum ; but there is still 
each day an accession of heat, until the heat lost during the night is 
just equal to that imparted during the day, which happens, at most 
places in the northern hemisphere, some time in July or August. 

For the same reason, the greatest cold does not occur on the 
21st of December, but some time in January or February. 

Sidereal and Solar Time. 

116. Sidereal Time. — The interval between two successive re- 
turns of the vernal equinox to the same meridian, is called a side- 
real day. This interval represents the time of the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis, and is not only invariable from one month to 
another, but has not changed so much as the hundredth part of a 
second, in two thousand years. 

117. Solar Time. — The interval between two successive returns 
of the sun to the same meridian, is called a solar day. 

The sun passes through 360 degrees of longitude in one year, 
or 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes and 47.8 seconds; so that the 
sun*s mean daily motion in longitude is found by the proportion 

one year : one day : : 360° : daily motion =59' 8".33. 
This motion is not uniform, but is greatest when the sun is near- 
est the earth. Hence the solar days are unequal ; and to avoid 
the inconvenience which would result from this fact, astronomers 
have recourse to a mean solar day, the length of which is equal to 
the mean or average of all the apparent sol^r days in a year. 
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118^ Sidereal and soJar time compared — ^The lengtii of the mein 
solar day is greater tb^ that of the sidereal, because when the 
mean sun, in its diurnal motion, returns to a given meridiaiii il is 
69' 8".S eastward of its pomtion on the preceding day. 

An arc of the equator, equal to 860^ 69' 8'^S, passes the mend- 
ian in a mean solar day, while only 860^ pass in a sidereal day. 
To find the ezodlB of die solar day above the sidereal day, ex- 
pressed in sidereal time, we Imye the proportion 

860** : 69' 8".8 : : one day : 8m. 66.5s. 
Hence 24 hours of mean solar time are equivalent to 24b. 8m. 
66.6s. of sidereal time. 
^ To find the excess of the solar day above the sidereal day, ex* 
9 pressed in solar time, we have the proportion . 

860^ 69' 8".8 : 69' 8".8 : : one day : 8m. 56.98. 
Hence 24 hours of sidereal time are equivalent to 28h; 66m. 4.1fl. 
of mean solar time. 

119. Oivil day^ and astronomical day. — The civil day begins ai 
midnight, and consists of two periods of 12 hours each ; but mod- 
em astronomers oommenoe llieir day at noon, because this is a 
date which is marked by a phenomenon which can be accurately 
observed, viz., the passage of the sun over the meridian ; and be- 
cause observations being chiefiy made at night, it is inconvenient 
to have a change of date at midnight. The astronomical day 
commences 12 hours later than the civil day, and the hours are 
numbered continuously up to 24. Thus July 4th, 9 A.M. civil 
time, corresponds to July 3d, 21 hours of astronomical time. 

120. Apparent iim^and mean time. — The interval between two 
successive returns of rae sun to the same meridian, is an apparent 
solar day ; and apparent time is time reckoned in apparent solar 
days, while mean time is time reckoned in mean solar days. 

The diflference between apparent solar time and mean solar 
time, is called the equation of time. 

If a clock were required to keep apparent solar time, it would 
be necessary that its rate should change from day to day accord- 
ing to a complicated law. It has been found in practice impossi- 
ble to accomplish this, and hence clocks are now regulated to in- 
dicate mean solar time. A clock, therefore, should not indicate 
12b. when the sun iyn the meridian, but should sometimes indi- 
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cate more than 12h. and sometimes less than 12h., the difference 
being equal to the equation of time. 

121. Cause of the inequality of the solar days, — The inequality of 
the solar days depends on two causes, the unequal motion of the 
earth in its orbit, and the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic. 

While the earth is revolving round the sun in an elliptical or- 
bit, its motion is greatest when it is rig. sa. 
nearest the sun, and slowest when it 
is most distant. Let ADGK repre- 
sent the elliptic orbit of the earth, 
with the sun in one of its foci at S, 
and let the direction of motion be ^1 
from A toward E. 

We have found that the sun's 
mean daily motion as seen from the 
earth, or the earth's mean daily mo- 
tion as seen from the sun, is 59' 8".3. But when the earth is 
nearest the sun ifis daily motion is 61' 10". • In passing from A 
toward E its daily motion diminishes, and at G it is only 57' 12". 
While moving, therefore, from A through E to G, the earth will 
be in advance of its mean place, while at G, having completed a 
half revolution, the true and the mean places will coincide. For 
a like reason, in going from G to A, the earth will be behind its 
mean place ; but at A the mean and true places will again coin- 
cide. This point A in the diagram, corresponds to about the Ist 
of January. 

Now the apparent direction of the sun from the earth, is exact- 
ly opposite to that of the earth from the sun. Hence, when the 
earth is nearest to the sun, the apparent solar day will be longer 
than the mean solar day. If, then, we conceive a fictitious sun to 
move uniformly through the heavens, describing 59' 8" per day, 
and that the triie and fictitious suns are together on the 1st of 
Jan^ry, it is evident that on the 2d of January the fictitious sun 
will come to the meridian a few seconds before the true sun ; on 
the 3d of January the fictitious sun will be still more in advance 
of the true sun, and this difference will go on increasing fc;r about 
three months, when it amounts to a little more than 8 minutes. 
From this time the difference will diminish until about the 1st of 
July, when the positions of the true and fictitious suns will coin* 
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Cide. But on tlie 2d of July tlie fictitious sun will come to tlie 
ftieridiau a, few seconds later than the true sun ; on the 8d of July 
it will have fallen still more behind the true sun, and this differ- 
ence will go on increasing for about thrfle months, when it amounts 
to a little more than 8 minutes. From this time the diflerence 
will diminish until the 1st of January, when the positions of the 
true and fictitious suns will again coincide- 
So far, then, as it depends upon the unequal motion of the 
earth in its orbit, the equation of time is positive for six months, 
and then ftegative for six months, and its greatest value is Sm. 24s. 

122. SKond cause /or llie inequality of Ove solar days. — Even if 
the earth's motion in its orbit were perfectly uniform, the appar- 
ent Bolar days would be unequal, because the ecliptic is inclined to 
FT^ sa. n ^'- equator. Let AjN 

represent the equator, 
and AGN the northern 
halfoftheechplic. Let 
the ecliptic be divided 
into equal portions, AB, 
BC, CD, etc., supposed 
. to bo described by the 
£un ID equal portiuus of 
time ; and through the points B, C, D, etc, let hour circles be made 
to pass, cutting the equator in the points ft,c,rf,etc. The arc AGN 
is equal to the arc A^N.^or all great circles bisect each other; 
also AG is equal to Ag, since the former is one half of AGN, and 
the latter of A^N. Now, since AB6 is a right-angled triangle, 
AB is greater than Ah ; for the same reason, AC is greater than 
Ac; AD is greater than Ac^ and so on. But AG is equalto Aj; 
therefore A? ia divided into unequal portions at the points b, c, d; 
etc. Now B and h come to the meridian at the same instant ; so 
also C and c, D and d, and so on. 

Suppose now that a fictitious sun moves in the equator at the 
rate of 59' 8" per day, while the real sun moves in the ecliptic at 
the same rate, and let them start together from A at noon on the 
20th of March. On the 21st of March, at noon, the real sun will 
have advanced toward B 59' 8", ■which distance projected on the 
equator will be less than 69' 8", while the fictitious sun will have 
advanced toward b 59' 8" ; that is, the fictitious sun will be east- 
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ward of the real sA, and the real sun will come to the meridian 
sooner than the fictitious one. The same will happen during the 
motion of the sun through the entire quadrant AG. The two 
suns will reach the points G and g on the 21st of June, and then 
they will both come to the meridian at the same instant. 

. During the motion of the sun through the second quadrant, the 
real sun will come to the meridian later than the fictitious one, but 
both will reach the point N on the 22d of September at the same 
instant. During the motion through the third quadrant, the real 
sun will come to the meridian sooner than the fictitious one, until 
the 21st of December, when they will be found 180^ from the 
points G and g. During the motion through the last quadrant, 
the real sun will come to the meridian later than the fictitious 
one, but both will reach the point A at the same instant on the 
21st of March. Thus we see that, so far as it depends upon the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the equation of time is positive for three 
months ; then negative for three months ; then positive for three 
months ; and then negative for another three months. 

The amount of the equation of time due to this cause, may be 
computed as follows : Suppose the sun to have advanced 45® from 
A ; then, in the right-angled triangle ADrf, the angle at A is 23** 
27', and the hypothenuse is 45°. Ad is then computed from the 
equation, tang. Ac?=cos. A tang. AD, 

whence Ad is found to be 42° 31' 47". 

The difference between AD and Ad is 2° 28' 13", or 9m. 52.8s. 
in time ; and this is about the greatest amount of the equation of 
time, due to the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

123. Besulting values of the equation of time. — The influence of 
each of these causes upon the equation of time, is artificially rep- 
resented in the following figure, where AE is supposed to repre- 
sent a year divided into twelve equal parts to represent the 
months ; and the ordinates of the curve ABODE, measured from 
the line AE as an axis, represent the values of the equation of 
time, so far as it depends upon the unequal motion of the earth 
in its orbit; and the ordinates of the curve FGHI represent the 
values of the equation of time, so far as it depends upon the in- 
clination of the equator to the ecliptic. The actual equation of 
time will be found by taking the algebraic sum of the effects due 
to these two separate causes. The result is the curve MNOPQR, 




tfie ordinates being measured from the lower horizontal line in 
tte figure. From this we see that the equation of time haa two 
annual maxima and two annual minima, and there arc four pe- 
riods when the equation is zero. Tbese dates and tho correspond- 
ing values of the equation of time arc as follows ; 



"February 11, +14m. I 

April 15, 

May 14, - 3 66 

June li, 



July 26, + Om. 12s. 

September 1, 
November 2, -16 18 
December 24, 



These dates and the values of the equation of time cbimge 
slightly from one year to another, ^o that, where great ncouracy is 
required, a table of the equation of time is required for eaeb jear.' 
Snch a table is annually published in the Nautical Almanac. 

The Oakndar. 

124, The Julian Chlendar. — The interval between two success* 
ive returns of the sun to the vernal equinox, ia called a tropical 
year. Its average leogth expressed in mean solar time is 366d. 
5b. 48m. 47.83. Bat in reckoning time for the common purposes 
of life, it b most convenient to have the year contain a certain 
number oi whole days. In the calendar established by Julius Cse- 
sar, and hence called the Julian Calendar, three successive years 
were made to consist of 365 days each, and the fourth of 366 
days. The year which contained 366 days was called a bissextile 
year, because the 6th of the Kalends of March was twice counted. 
It is also frequently called leap-year. The others are called com- 
mon years. The odd day inserted in a bissextile year is called 
the intercalary day, • 

The reckoning by the Julian calendar supposes the length of 
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the year to be 365^ days. A Julian year, therefore, exceeds the 
tropical year by 11m. 12 s. This difference amounts to a little 
more than 3 days in the course of 400 yearis. 

125. The Oregorian Calendar, — At the time of the Council of 
Nice, in the year 325, the Julian calendar was introduced into the 
Church, and at that time the vernal equinox fell on the 21st of 
March ; but in the year 1582 the error of the Julian calendar had 
accumulated to nearly 10 days, and the vernal equinox fell on the 
11th of March. If this erroneous reckoning had continued, in the 
course of time spring would have commenced in September, and 
summer in December. It was therefore resolved to reform the 
calendar, which was done by Pope Gregory XIIL, and the first 
step was to correct the loss of the ten days, by counting the day 
after the 4th of October, 1582, not the 5th, but the 15th of the 
month. In order to keep the vernal equinox to the 21st of March 
in future, it was concluded that three intercalary days should be 
omitted every four hundred years. It was also agreed that the 
omission of the intercalary days should take place in those years 
which were not divisible by 400. Thus the years 1700, 1800, and 
1900, which, according to the Julian calendar, wor^I^be bissextile, 
would, according to the reformed calendar, be common years. 

The calendar thus reformed is called the Oregorian Calendar. 
The error of this calendar amounts to less than one day in 3000 
years. 

126. Adoption of the Oregorian Calendar. — The Gregorian calen- 
dar was immediately adopted at Rome, and soon afterward in all 
Catholic countries. In Protestant countries the reform was not 
so readily adopted, and in England and her colonies it was not 
introduced till the year 1752. At this time there was a difference 
of 11 days between the Julian and Gregorian calendars, in conse- 
quence of the suppression in the latter, of the intercalary day in 
1700. It was therefore enacted by Parliament that 11 days should 
be left out of the month of September in the year 1752, by calling 
the day following the 2d of the month, the 14th instead of the 3d. 

The Gregorian calendar is now used in all Christian countries 
except Russia. The Julian and Gregorian calendars arc frequent- 
ly designated by the terms old style and new style. In consequence 
of the iiUcrcalary days omitted in the years 1700 and 1800, there 
is now 12 day^fliffc''^^^^ between the two calendars. 
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127. When does the year begin f — ^In the diffisrent ooantrieB of 
Europe, the year has not always been regarded as commenciDg at 
the same date. In certain oonntries, the year has been regarded 
as commenciDg at Christmas, on the 25th of December ; in otherfly 

. on the 1st of January ; in others, on the 1st of March ; in otheia^ 
on the 25th of March ; and in others at Easter, which may corre- 
spond to any date between March 22d and April 26th. In En- 
gland, previous to the year 1752, the legal year commenced on 
the 25th of March ; but the same act that introduced the Grejgo- . 
rian calendar established the 1st of January as the comniencemmt 
of the year. In this manner the year 1751 lost its month of Jan- 
uary, its month of February, and the first 24 days of March. This 
change in the calendar explains the double date which is frequent, 
ly found in English books. For example, Feb. 15, )^4it means^ 
the 15 th of February, 1751, according to the old mode of counting 
the years from the 25th of March, and 1752 according to the new 
method prescribed by Parliament In order to distinguish the 
one mode of reickoning from the other, it was for a long time cue* 
tomary to attach to each. date the letters O. S.for old style^ or 
N. S. for new style. Thus the date of General Washington's birth 
was either wij||pn Feb. 11, 1781, 0. S., or Fe1i22, 17S2, N. & 

128. First and last days of the year. — Since a common year con- 
sists of 365 days, or 52 weeks and 1 day, the last day of each com- 
mon year must fall on the same day of the week as the first ; that 
is, if the year begins on Sunday it will end on Sunday. But if 
leap-year begins on Sunday it will end on Monday, and the fol- 
lowing year will begin on Tuesday. 

PKOBLEMS ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

129. To find the right ascension and declination of a star. 

Bring the star to the brass meridian ; the degree of the merid- 
ian over the star will be its declination, and the degree of the 
equinoctial under the meridian will be its right ascension. Eight 
ascension is sometimes expressed in hours and minutes oftime, 
and sometimes in degrees and minutes of arc. 

Ex. Required the right ascension and declination of Arcturus. 

130. The right ascension and declination of a star being given, to 
find the star upofi the globe. 
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Bring the degree of the equator which marks the right ascen> 
sion to the brass meridian; Aen under the given declination 
marked on the meridian will be the star required. 

Ex. Required the star whose right ascension is lOh. Im. 7s., and 
declination 12° 37' N. 

131. To set the celestial globe in a position similar to that of the 
heavens^ at a given place, at a given day and hour. 

Set the brass meridian to coincide with the meridian of the 
place ; elevate the pole to the latitude of the place ; bring the 
sun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and set the hour index 
at 12 ; then turn the globe westward until the index points to 
the given hour. The constellations would then have the same 
appearance to an eye situated at the centre of the globe, as they 
have at that moment in the heavens. 

-Er. Required the appearance ef the heavens at New Haven, 
Lat. 41° 18', June 20th, at 10 o'clock P.M. 

132. To determine the time of rising, setting, and culmination of a 
star for any given day and place. 

Elevate the pole to the latitude of the place ; bring the sun's 
place in the ecliptic for the given day to the meridian, and set the 
hour index to 12. Turn the globe until the star comes to the 
eastern horizon, and the hour shown by the index will be the 
time of the star's rising. Bring the star to the brass meridian, 
and the index will show the time of the star's culmination. Turn 
the globe until the star comes to i^ western horizon, and the in- 
dex will show the time of the star's setting. ^ 

Ex. Required the time when Aldebaran rises, culminates, and 
sets at Cincinnati, October 10th. 

133. To determine the position of the planets in the heavens at any 
given time and place. 

Find the right jiscension and declination of the planets for the 
given day from the Nautical Almanac, and mark their places 
upon the globe ; then adjust the globe as in Art. 131, and the po- 
sition of the planets upon the globe will correspond to their posi- 
tion in the heavens. We mav then determine the time of their 
rising and setting as in Art. 132. The time tof rising and setting 
of a comet may be determined in the same manner. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PARALLAX, — ASTRONOSIICAL PROBLKMa 

184. Dmrnal pamlloj: defined. — The lUrection in whicli a celeftl 
tial body voald be seen if viewed from tbe centre of the earth, i 
called its 6*ue place; and the direction ia which it is Been from 
ftny point oq the surface, is called its apparent plare. The arc of 
the heaveos intercepted between the true and apparent places — 
that is, the ^()arent displacement which would be produced by 
the transfer of tbe observer from the centre to the surface, is called 
^e diHrnai parallax. 

Let C denote the centre of tbe 
earth ; P the place of the observer 
on its surface ; M an object seen ia 
the zenith at F ; M' the same ob- 
ject scon at the zenith distance 
MPM'; and M" the same object 
1 the horizon. 
It is evident that M will appear 
in the same direction whether it be 
viewed from P or C. Hence, in tbe 
4|j|enith, there is no diurnal parallax, 
And there tbe apparent place of an object is its tme place. 

If the object be at M', its apparent direction is PM', while its 
true direction is CM', and the parallax corresponding to the zenith 
distance MPM' will be PM'C. 

As the object is more remote from tbe zenith, the parallax in- 
creases ; and when the object is in the horizon, as at M", the di- 
urnal parallax becomes greatest, and is called the horizontal paral- 
lax. It is the angle PM"C which the radius of the earth subtends- 
at the object. 

It is evident that parallax increases the zenith distance, and con- 
sequently diminishes the altitude. Hence, to obtain the true ze- 
nith distant from the apparent, the parallax must be subtracted; 
and to obtain'tbe true altitude from the apparent, the parallax 
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most be added. The azimuth of a heavenly body is not affected 
by parallax. 

135. To deduce the parallax at any altitude frma tJie horizontal 
parallax. — In the triangle CPM' we have. * 

CM' : CP : : sin. CPMX=sin. MPMO : sin. CMT. (1) 
Also, in the triangle CPM", we have 

CM'' : CP : : 1 : sin. CM"P. (2) 

Hence ' 1 : sin. CM'T : : sin. MPM' : sin. CMT, 
or sin. CMT=sin. CM'T xsm. MPM'; * 

that is, the sine of (he parallax at any altitude, is equal to the product 
of the iine of the horizontal parallax, by die sine of the apparent zenitli 
distance. 

The parallaxitf tne*sun and planets is so small that we may, 
without sensible error, employ the parallax itself instead of its * 
sine ; that is, the parallax at any altitude is equal to the product of 
the horizontal parallax, by die sine of the apparent zenitli distance. 

136. Relation of the parallax of a heavenly body to its distance. 
Let us put z=thejs^uth distance MPM' ; 

j9=theiRllaxCM'P; 

r=CP, the radius of the earth ; 

R=CM', the distance of the heavenly body. 

Then, by equation (1), 

R: r:: sin. 25: sin.p, 

r 
or sin.^=:^ sin. z, 

or ^^ P~p ^^°' ^» ^^^ nearly. 

The paralto at any given altitude varies, therefore, inversely 
as the distance, very nearly. 

When the zenith distance becomes 90°, sin. z becomes unity ; 
and if we denote the horizontal parallax by P, we shall liave 

sm. P=^, 

T 

or ^~R» ^^^y nearly. 



«Bi 



137. To determine the parallax of the moon by observation. — ^Let 
A, A' be two places on the earth situated under this same merid- 
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^'^' iftn, and at a great distance bom 

eadi other; let C be the oentre of 
the earth, and M the moon. 

Let AC be denoted by r, and GM 
by B, and let ZAM, Z'A'M, which 
are the moon's zenith distances as 
measured at the two obsenratoriesi 
be denoted by is, and s^. Then the 
moon's parallax, AMC, at the station A, will be 

and the parallax AlfC at the station A' will be . - ' 

Adding these equations together, we find 

But the angle p+p\ or AM A', is equal to th^ diJBTeieDoe be- 
tween ZOZ' and the sum of the angles z and xf ; and since, if the 
places be situated one north and the otMynuth of the equator, 
we have ZCZ' equal to the sum of the ^Ktudcs of the stations 

l+l\ we obtain p+y =25+25'— Z—Z'. 

Substituting this value in the preceding equation, we find 

2 + 25' — Z— Z' = Tj (sin. 2 + sin. 2;'), 



or 



li sin.z+sin. 2'' 

K 7- — " # 

quired to be found. 



T 

But jz is the horizontal parallax of the moon^ri^ich was re- 



138. Stations of observation. — ^It is not essential that the two ob- 
servers should be exactly on the same meridian ; for if the me- 
ridian zenith distances of the moon be observed on several consec- 
utive days, its change of meridian zenith distance in a given time 
will be known. Then, if the difference of longitude of the two 
places is known, the zenith distance of the moon as observed at 
one of the meridians, may be reduced to what it would have been 
found to be, if the observations had been made in the same lati- 
tude at the other meridian. 
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189. Besults obtained by this method, — There is an observatory 
at tl^ Cape of Good Hope, in Lat. 33° 56' S., where the moon's 
meridian altitude has been observed daily for many years, when- 
ever the weather would permit ; and similar observations are reg- 
ularly made at Greenwich Observatory, in Lat. 51° 28' N., as also 
at numerous other observatories in Europe. By combining these 
observations, the moon's parAllax has been ascertained with great 
precision. It is found that the parallax varies considerably from 
one day to another. The equatorial parallax, when greatest, is 
about 61' 32", and when least, 53' 48". Its average value is 
57' 2". 

By the preceding method the sun's parallax may be ascertained 
to be about 9". It can, however, be found more accurately by ob- 
servations of the transits of Venus, as will be explained hereafter. 

The parallax of the planets can also be determined in the same 
manner as that of the moon ; but in the case of the nearest planet 
the parallax never exceeds 32", and that of the remoter planets 
never amounts to 1" ; and there are other methods by which these 
quantities can be more accurately determined. 

^40. To compute the distance of a heavenly body, — When we know 
the earth's radius and the horizontal parallax of a heavenly body, 
we can compute its distance. For (Fig. 36) 

sin. PM"C : PC : : radius : CM", 
or the distance of the object equals the radius of the earth, divided 
by the sine of the horizontal parallax. 

141. JEffeci of the ellipticity ofOie earth upon parallax. — The hor- 
izontal parallax of the moon is the angle which the earth's radius 
would subtend to an observer at the moon. On account of the 
spheroidal figure of the earth, this horizontal parallax is not the 
same for all places on the earth, but varies with the earth's radius, 
being greatest at the equator, and diminishing as we proceed to- 
ward either pole. It is necessary, therefore, always to compute 
the earth's radius for the place of the observer, and this may be 
done from the known properties of an ellipse. The moon's hori- 
zontal parallax for any given latitude is equal to the horizontal 
parallax at the equator multiplied by the radius of the earth at 
the given latitude, the radius of the equator being considered as 
unity. 
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It is this corrected yalae of the equatorial parallax which 
shotQd be employed in all computations which involye tht par- 
aUaz of a particular placa 

AaTBONOiaCAL PBOBLEMS. 

142. 7b find the latitude of any place.— The latitude of a phoe 
may be determined by measuring the altitude of any drcumpolar 
star, both at its upper and lower culminations, as explained in 
Art 76. It may also be determined by measuring a single me* 
ridian altitude of any celestial body whose declination is known. 
• Fis.8a Let S or S' be a star on the meridian j 

SE or S'E its declination. Measure SH, 
the altitude of the star S, and correct it 
for refraction. Then 

^ EH=SH-SE=S'H+S'K 

^ But EH is the complemenfej||»f PO, 

which is the latitude sought The declinations of all the brighter 
stars have been determined with great accuraqr, and are recorded 
in catalogues of the stars. 

148. 7b find the latitude ai sea. — ^At sea the latitude is nsaHjfer 
determined by observing with the sextant the greatest altitude 
of the sun's lower limb above the sea horizon at noon. The ob- 
servations are commenced about half an hour before noon, and 
the altitude of the sun is^ repeatedly measured until the altitude 
ceases to increase. This greatest altitude is considered to be the 
altitude on the meridian. To this altitude we must add the sun's 
semi-diameter in order to obtain the altitude of the sun's centrei 
and this result must be corrected for refraction. To this result we 
must add the sun's declination if south of the equator, or subtract 
it if north, and we shall obtain the elevation of the equator, 
which is the complement of the latitude. The Nautical Almanac 
furnishes the sun's declination for every day of the year. 

144. 7b find the time at any place. — The time of apparent noon 
is the time of the sun's meridian passage, and is most convenient- 
ly found by means of a transit instrument adjusted to the merid- 
ian. Mean time may be derived fix)m apparent time by applying 
the equation of time with its proper sign. 

The time of apparent noon may also be found by noting the 
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times when the sun has equal altitudes before and after passing 
the meridian, and bisecting the interval between them. When 
great accuracy is required, the result obtained by this method re- 
quires a slight correction, since the sun's declination changes be- 
tween morning and evening. 

145. To find the time by a single altitude of Oie sun. — The time 
may also be computed from an altitude of the sun measured at 
any hour of the day, provided we know the sun's declination and 
the latitude of the place. 

Let PZH be the meridian of the place « ^ 
of observation, P the pole, Z the zenith, 
and S the place of the sun. Measure the 
zenith distance, ZS, and correct it for re- 
fraction. Then, in the spherical triangle 
ZPS, we know the three sides, viz., PZ, 
the complement of the latitude, PS, the distance of the sun from 
the north pole, and ZS, the sun's zenith distance. In this triangle 
we can compute (Trigonometry, Art. 228) the angle ZPS, whicl^ 
if expressed in time, will be the interval between the moment of 
observation and noon. This observation can be made at sea with 
a sextant, and this is the method of determining time which is 
.commonly practiced by navigators. 

146. A meridian mark, and sun -dial — If, upon a horizontal 
plane, we trace a meridian line, and at the south extremity of 
this line erect a vertical rod freely exposed to the sun, we may 
determine the time of apparent noon by the passage of the shadow 
of the rod over the meridian line. Or, if we set up a straight rod 
in a position parallel to the axis of the earth, its shadow, as cast 
upon a horizontal plane, will have the same direction at any given 
hour, at all seasons of the year. If, then, we graduate this hori- 
zontal plane in a suitable manner, and mark the lines with the 
hours of the day, we may determine the apparent time whenever 
the sun shines upon the rod. Such an instrument is called a sun- 
dial, and it may be dbnstructed with sufficient precision to ansinfcr 
the ordinary purposes of society. This instrument will always 
indicate apparent time; but mean time may be deduced from n 
by applying the equation of time. 

F 
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147. lb compute the longituok^ right ascensumj and dedinatiion ^ 
iJie sun, any one of these quantities, together with the dbUquityo/Ae 
ecliptic, being given. 

Let EPQP' represent tbe eqainoo* 
tial colure, EMQ the equator, ESQ 
the ecliptic, E the first point of Ariee^ 
S#the place of the sun, FSF an hoar 
circle passing through the sun ; then 
1^ EM is the sun's right ascension, SM 
his declination, ES his longitude, and 
MES the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
Then, in the triangle ESM, we have^ 
by Napier's rule, 
(^cos. E=tang. ME cot SE ; 
that is, representing the obliquity by ca, and the right ascension 




byRA. 

and 

t Also, 
that is, 
and 

Also, 
that is, 

and 



tang. B: A. =tang. Long. cos. w, 
* tanir.B.A. 

®8in. ME=:tang. MS cot E ; 
•sin. R A. =r tang. Dec. cot «i^ 
tang. Dec. =sin. B. A. tang. u>. 

(^sin. MS=sin. E sin. ES; 

sin. Dec. = sin. w sin. Long., 

. T sin. Dec. 

sm. Long. = 



sin. io 



(1) 

(2) 

(8) 
(4) 

(5) 
(6) 



Also, 
that is, 

and 



(7) 

(8) 



^)x)s. ES=cos. ME COS. MS ; 

cos. Long. =cos. R A. cos. Dec., 

T» A cos. Long. 

cos. R A. = tt-^- 

COS. Dec. 

J5r. 1. On the 1st of June, 1864, at Greenwich mean noon, the 
sun's right ascension was 4h. 38m. 27.75&, and his declination 
22° 7' 55''.2 K ; required his longitude. Ans. 71° 10' 35".9. 

Ex. 2. On the 1st of January, 1864, the sun's longitude was 
280° 23' 52".3, and his declination 23° 2' 52" 2 S.; required his 
right ascension. Ans. 18h. 45m. 14.70s. 

Ex. 3. On the 20th of May, 1864, the ^un's longitude was 
59° 40' 1''.6, and the obliquity of the ecliptic 23° 27' 18".5 ; re 
quired his right ascension and declination. 

Ans. R A. 3h. 49m. 52.62s 
Dec. 20° 5' 33".9 N. 



1 
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Ex. 4. On the 27th of October, 1864, the sun's right ascension 
was 14h. 8m. 19.06s., and the obliquity of the ecliptic 23° 27' 17".8; 
required his longitude and declination. 

Ans. Long. 214° 20' 34".7. 
Dec. 12° 58' 34".4 S. 
Ex. 5. On the 8th of August, 1864, the sun's declination was 
16° 0' 66".4 N., and the obliquity of the ecliptic 23° 27' 18".2 ; re- 
quired his right ascension and longitude. 

Ans. R A. 9h. 14m. 19.203. 
Long. 136° 7' 6".5. 

148. Oiven the latitude of a place and Oie stints declination^ to find 
the time of his rising or setting. 

Let PEP' represent the hour circle, rig 4i. 
which is six hours from the meridian, 
and which intersects the horizon in the 
east point, E. Let S or S' be the posi- 
tion of the sun in the horizon, and 
Jthrough S draw the hour circle PSP' ; 
also through S' draw the hour circle 
PST'. Then, in the right-angled spher- 
ical triangle EMS, or EM'S', 

EM or B|P^the distance of the sun from the six o'clock 

hour circle. 
MS or M'S'=the sun's declination, which wc will represent 

by 8. 
MES=M'ES'=the complement of the latitude. 
Now, by Napier's rule, 

R sin. EM = tang. MS cot. MES. 
Representing the latitude by 0, 

sin. EM = tang. 8 tang. 0. 
The time from the sun's rising to his passing the meridian = 6 
hours d: EM. 
Ex. 1. Required the time of sunrise at New York, Lat. 40° 42', 
on the 10th of May, when the sun's declination is 17^ 49' N. 

-4?25. 4h. 56' 
Ex. 2. Required the time of sunset at Cincinnati, Lat. 89** 
the 6th of November, when the sun's declination is 15° 6^ 

Ans. 5h. 6m. apparent 
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149. To find Hie time when the surCs ^j^pper limb m», al&nrance 
being made far rejmction. — ^The preoeding method gives the time 
when the sun's oenjtre would rise if there were no refraction. The 
effect of refiraction is to cause the sun to be seen above the senai* 
ble horizon sooner in the morning, and later in the afternoon, than 
he actually is ; and moreover, when the sun's upper limb ooincidefl 
with the horizon, the centre is about 16' below. At the instant^ 
therefore, of sunriseor sunset^ his centre is 90° 60' from the zenith; 
the semi-diameter being about 16', and the horizontal redaction 
84'. In order, therefore, to compute the apparent time of rising 
of the sun's upper limb, we must compute when the sun's centre is 
90° 60' from die zenith. This may be done as follows : 
Fig.«. ^^j^ Let PZH be the meridian ofthe place of 

observation, P the pole, Z the zenith, and 
S the place of the sun. In the spherioal 
triangle ZPS,.the thito sideB are knowDi 

tf D viz., 

PZ = the co-latitude = ^ ; 
ZS=rthe zenith distance=2; 
^ PS=the north polar distance of the 8un=dL 
In this triangle we can compute ZPS, which is the angular dis- 
tance of the sun from the meridian. 
By Trigonometry, ^ tjk 

^ V sm. b sm. c 

Put 2S=z+d+i/'; 

. . -T5 /sin. (S— il) sin. (S— d) 

then sm. AP =\/ . , . — ^ -. 

V sm. \ff sm. a 

Ex, 1. Required the time of sunset at New York, Lat. 40° 42', 

on the 10th of May, when the sun's declination is 17° 49' N. 

Here xf,= 49° 18' sin.(S-i/.)=9.922892 

d= 72 11 sin. (S-d)=9. 747281 

2= 90 50 coseaT/r= a 120254 

S=106 ^ cosec.rf=: 0021345 

S-t//= 56 51i 2) 9.811772 

S-d= 33 58i iP= 53° 37i' sin. =9.905886 

P=107°15'=7h.9m. 
Hence the sun sets at 7h. 9m. apparent time ; or, subtracting 4m. 
for equation of time, we have 7h. 5m. mean time. 
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JSJc 2. Required the mean time of sunrise at Boston, Lat 42® 21', 
on the 15th of October, when the sun's declination is 8° 47' S., 
mean time being 14 minutes slow of apparent tima ^ 

Arts. 6h. 14m. 

150. To find the time of beginning or end of twilight — At the be- 
ginning or end of twilight, the sun is 18° below the horizon ; that 
is, his zenith distance is 108°. Hence this problem can be solved 
by the formula of the last article. 

Ex. 1. Required the time of the commencement of twilight at 
Washington, Lat 38° 53', on the Ist of June, when the sun's dec- 
lination is 22° 10' N., mean time being 2 minutes slow of appa- 
rent tima Ans, 2h. 41m. mean tima 

Ex, 2. Required the time of ending of twilight at New Orleans, 
Lat 29° 57', on the 19th of February, when the sun's declination 
is 11° 19' S., mean time being 14 minutes fast of apparent tima 

Ans, 7h. 12m. mean tima 

151. To compute the distance between two stars whose right ascen* 
sions and declinations are known. 

Let P be the pole, and S and S' two stars whose ^«- ^ 
places are known. Then PS and PS' will repre- 
sent their polar distances, and SPS' will be the 
difference of their right ascensions. Draw SM 
perpendicular to PS' produced. Then 

R COS. P=tang. PM cot PS. 
Therefore, tang. PM=cos. P tang. PS. 

Also, S'M=PM-PS'. 

And COS. PM : cos. S'M : : cos. PS : cos. S'S. 

Ex. 1. Required the distance from Aldebaran, R A. 4h. 27m. 
25.9s., polar distance 73'' 47' 83", to Sirius, R A. 6h. 38m. 37.6s., 
polar distance 106° 31' 2". 




P=2L llm. 11.7& = 82° 


47' 


55" 


COS. =9.924579 


PS =106 


31 


2 


tang. =0.527916 


PM=109 


25 


55 


tang. =0.452495 


PS'= 73 


47 


33 




S'M = 35 


38 


22 


COS. =9.909930 


PS=106 


31 


2 


COS. =9.453782 


PM=109 


25 


55 


sec. =0.477964 


SS'= 46 





44 


COS. =9.841676 
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Ex. 2. Bequired the distance from Begulus, R A. lOh. Onu 29.l£L, 
polar distance IV 18' 41'\ to Antares, R A. 16b. 20m. 20.88., polar 
distance 116° 5' 65". Ans. W 55' 45". 

152. Distance betioeen two stars on the same parallel ofdeeltnaium, 
— ^If two stars have the same declination, their distance can be 
computed as follows: 

Fiff. 44. Let P be the pole, EQ a portion of the eqna- 

tor, and SS' a portion of any parallel of dec- 
lination, and PCE, PCQ two meridians passing 
through S and S'. 
Then, by Geometry, 

arc EQ : arc SS' :: CQ : AS :: 1 : co8.Dea 
Therefore SS'=EQ cos. Dea =EPQ ooa Dec. 
That is, the distance between the two stars is equal to their dif- 
ference of right ascension, multiplied by the cosine of their dec* 
lination. This distance is, however, not measured on an are of a 
great circle, but on a parallel of declination. 

158. To find (he hngiivde and latitude of a star^ uohen its right as^ 
cension and declination are known. 

Fig. 46. p ,\^ Let P represent the pole of the 

equator, E the pole of the ecliptic, 
C the first point of Aries, PSP' an 
hour circle passing through the 
star S, and ESE' a circle of lati- 
tude passing through the same star. 
Then AEBE' represents the solsti- 
tial colure, EP represents the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, PS the polar 
distance of the star, ES its co-lati- 
tude ; SPB is the complement of 
its right ascension, and SEB is the complement of its longitude. 
Draw SM perpendicular to PB. Represent PM by a ; also repre- 
sent the longitude of the star S by L, its latitude by 7, and the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic by oi. 
Now, by Napier^s rule, we have • 

R cos. SPM=tang. PM cot PS ; 
that is, sin. R. A. = tang, a tang. Dea, 

or tang. a=sin. R. A. cot Dec. (A) 
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Also, EM=:EP+PM=a+w. 

Again, Trig., Art 216, Cor. 3, 

sin. EM : sin. PM : : tang. SPM : tang. SEM ; 

^bat is, 

sin. (a+ (u) : sin. a : : cot. R A. : cot L : : tang. L : tang. R A., 

T tan^. R A. xsin. (a+w) ,-. 

or tang. L = — ^ ■. ^ \ (1) 

° sin. a ^ ^ 

Also, R COS. SEM = tang. EM cot ES ; 

that is, tang. Z=cot (a+w) sin. L. (2) 

Fx. 1. On the 1st of January, 1864, the R A. of Capella was 5h. 
6m. 42.01s., and its Dec. 45° 51' 20". 1 N. ; required its latitude and 
longitude, the obliquity of the ecliptic being 23° 27' 19". 45. 

By equation (A), 



R A. 76° 


40' 


30".15 sin. =9.988148 


Dec. 45 


51 


20 .1 cot =9.987028 


o=43 


21 


48 .2 tang. =9.975176 


cu=23 


27 


19 .45 


a+w=6({ 


49 


7 .65 


'By equation (1), 




tang. R A. =0.625527 

sin. (a +w)= 9.963440 

cosec. 0=0.163282 



L=79° 58' 8".5 tang. =0.752249 

By equation (2), cot (a+w)=9.631659 

• sin. L= 9.993808 

Z=22° 51' 48".3 tang. =9.624967 
Ex. 2. On the 1st of January, 1864, the R A, of Regulus was 
lOh. Im. 9.34s., and its Dea 12° 87' 36".8 N. ; required its latitude 
and longitude, the obliquity of the ecliptic being 23° 27' 19".45. 

Ans. Latitude, 
Longitude, 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE SUN — ITS PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION. 

154 Distance of the sun, — The distance of the sun from the 
earth can be computed when we know its horizontal parallax, and 
the radius of the earth. 

The mean value of the horizontal parallax of the sun has 
been found to be 8".58, and the equatorial radius of the earth is 
8963 milea 

Hence sin. 8".58 : 3963 : : 1 : the sun's distance, 
which is found to be 95,300,000 miles ; or, in round numbers, 95 
millions of miles. 

155. Velocity of the earOCs motion in its orbiL — Since the earth 
makes the entire circuit around the sun in one year, its daily m8- 
tion may be found by dividing the circumference of its orbit by 
365i, and thence we may find the motion for one hour, minute, 
or second. The circumference of the earth's orbit is very nearly 
that of a circle whose radius is the sun's mean distance. We 
thus find the circumference of the orbit to be 598,800,000 miles; 
that the earth moves 1,639,000 miles per day ; 68,300 miles per 
hour; 1138 miles per minute; and nearly 19 miles per second. 

By the diurnal rotation, a point on the earth's equator is car- 
ried round at the rate of 1037 miles per hour, or 17 miles per 
minute. The motion in the orbit is, thereforq, 60 times as rapid, 
as the diurnal motion at the equator. 

156. The diameter of the sun. — The sun's absolute diameter can 
be computed, when we know his distance and apparent diameter. 
The apparent diameter, as well as the distance, is variabl(^ but the 
mean value of his apparent diameter is 32' 3".G4. Hence we 
have the proportion 

rad. : ES (95 millions) : : sin. 16' 1".8 : sun's radius, 
which is found to be 444,406 miles; or his diameter is 888,812 
miles. 

The diameter of the sun is therefore 112 times that of the earth ; 
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rig. 4G. and, since spheres are as the cubes 

of their diameters, the volume of 
.£ the sun is more than 1,400,000 
times that of the earth. 

The density of the sun is about 
one quarter that of the earth ; and, therefore, his mass, which is 
equal to the product of his volume by his density, is found to be 
856,000 times that of the earth. 

157. Figure of the sun^s disc, — Since the sun rotates upon an 
axis, as shown Art. 171, his figure can not be that of a perfect 
sphere. The oblateness of a heavenly body depends chiefly upon 
the ratio of the centrifugal force to the force of gravity upon its 
surface. Now, on account of its slow rotation, the centrifugal force 
of a point upon the sun's equator, is only about one sixth what it 
is upon the earth, while the force of gravity is nearly thirty times 
as great; hence the oblateness of the sun should be only about 
i4^th part of that of the earth. But the oblateness of the earth is 
about ^^rrtl^' Hence the oblateness of the sun should be only 
about 54000 1 which corresponds to a difference of less than one 
twentieth part of a second between the equatorial and polar diam- 
eters. This quantity is too small to be detected by our observa- 
tions; and although the sun's diameter has been measured many 
thousand times, still, with the exception of the effect due to re- 
fraction, explained in Art 91, his disc is sensibly a perfect circle. 

158. Force of gravity on the sun, — The attraction of a sphere be- 
ing the same as if its whole mass were collected in its centre, will 
be proportional to the mass directly, and the square of the dis- 
tance inversely; hence the force of gravity on the surface of the 
sun, will be to the force of gravity on the surface of the earth, as 

' to unity, which is 27.9 to 1 ; that is, a pound of terres- 

trial matter at the sun's surface, would exert a pressure equal to 
what 27.9 such pounds would do at the surface of the earth. A 
body weighing 200 pounds on the earth, would produce a press- 
ure of 5580 pounds on the sun.* 

At the surface of the earth, a body falls through IG^V^'^ ^^'^^ ^^ 
one second ; but a body on the sun would fall through IG-jV x 27.9 
=448.7 feet in one second. 
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PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF TDK SUN. 

159. Solar spots. — When we examine the suu wilh a good tel- I 
escope, we frequently perceive upon hia surface, black spots of if 
reguJar shape, soiuetinies extremely minute, and at other times of 
vast extent. They usually make their first appearance at the eastr 
em limb of the sun ; advance gradually toward the centre ; \ 
beyond it, and disappear at the western limb, after an interval of 
about 14 days. They remain invisible about 14 days, and then 
Bometimea reappear at the eastern limb in nearly the same poa- 
tion as at first, and again cross the sun's disc as before, having I 
taken 27d. 7h. in the entire revolution. 

The appearance of a solar spot is that of an intensely black, ip- ' _ 
regularly-shaped palcb, called the Jiiicleiis, surrounded by a fringe . 
which is less dark, and ia called the j/aiumbra. The form of this 
fringe is generally similar to that of the inclosed black spot ; but 
tiiia is not always the case, for several dark spots are occa^onally , 
included in a common penumbra. 

Black spots have occasionally been seen without any penum* 
bra; and sometimes we see a large penumbra without any central 
nucleus; but generally both the nucleus and penumbra are com- 
bined. 

160. Clianges of ihe spots. — These spots change their form from 
day to day, and sometimes from hour to hour. They usually 
commence from a point of insensible magnitude, grow very rapid- 
ly at first, and sometimes attain their full size in less than a day. 
Then they remain stationary, with a well-defined penumbra, and 
continue for ten, twenty, and some even for fifty days. Then the 
nucleus usually becomes divided by a narrow line of light ; tfaia 
line sends out numerous branches, which extend until the entire 
nucleus is covered by the penumbra. 

Decided changes have been detected in the appearance of a spot 
within the interval of a single hour,- indicating a motion upon 
the sun's surface of at least 1000 miles per hour. 

The duration of the spots is very variable. A spot has ap- 
peared and vanished in less thSh 24 hours, while others have 
lasted for weeks, and even months. In 1840, a spot was identi- 
fied for nine revolutions, which corresponds to a period of about 
eight months. 
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161. Magnitude and number of ike spots. — Solar spots are some- 
times of immense magnitude, so that they have repeatedly been 
visible to the naked eye. In June, 1843, a solar spot remained for 
a whole week visible to the naked eye. Its breadth measured 
167", which indicates an absolute diameter of 77,000 miles. 

The number of spots seen on the sun's disc is very variable. 
Sometimes the disc is entirely free from them, and continues thus 
for weeks, or eAi months together; at other times a large por- 
tion of the sun'saisc is covered with spots. Sometimes the spots 
are small, but numerous ; and sometimes they appear in groups 
of vast extent. In a large group of spots which appeared in 1846, 
upward of 200 single spots and points were counted. In 1837 a 
duster of spots covered an area of nearly 5 square minutes, or 
nearly 4000 millions of square miles. 

162. The black nucleus, — ^It is not certain that the black nucleus 
of a spot is entirely destitute of light; for the most intense arti- 
ficial light, \vben seen projected on the sun's disc, appears as dark 
as the spots themselves. Sir W. Herschel estimated that the light 
of the penumbra was less than one half that of the brighter part 
of the sun's surface, and the light of the nucleus less than one 
hundredth of the brighter surface. 

163. Upon what part of the sun do Uie spots appear? — The spots 
do not appear with equal frequency upon every part of the sun's 
disc. With few exceptions, they are confined to a zone included 
between 30° of N. Latitude and 30° of S. Latitude, measured from 
the sun's equator. According to a series of observations, extend- 
mg over a period of ten years, and comprehending 1700 spots, the 
distribution in zones is as follows : 





PcrCenL 




I'cr Cent. 


Beyond 30° N. Latitude 


3 


Beyond 30° S. Latitude 


2 


Between 20° and 80° N. 


17 


Between 20° and 30° S. 


15 


" 10 " 20 


23 


" 10 " 20 


17 


" " 10 


11 


" 10 


12 



We thus perceive that 95 per cent, of all the spots are found 
within 30° of the sun's equator. There are only three cases on 
record, in which spots have been seen as far as 45° from the sun's 
equator. 
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16-1. Appearance of Ote hrighl part of Ote snn^$ disc. — ludepenJ- 
enlly of ihii dark spots, the luminous part of the sun's disc is not 
uuiformly bright. It exhibits a tnottlcd nppearance, like ihut 
wbicli would be presented by a stratum of luruinou3 clouds of ir- 
regular shape and variable depth. This mottled appearance is 
not confined, like the black spots, to a particular zone, but is seen 
on all parts of the surface, even near the poles of rotation. 

Sometimes we observe upon the sun's diaAurved lines, or 
streaks of light, more luminous than the rest of the surface. These 
are called famlai, and they generally appear in the neighborhood 
of the black spots. 

Iflo. Proof Oiai the awi's outer envelope is not solid. — The rapid 
changes which lake place upon tlie surface of tlie sun, prove that 
his outer envelope is not solid. Admitting that the great mass 
of the sun is solid, that portion which we ordinarily see, must 
bo cither liquid or gaseous ; and the rnpid motioD of 1000 miles 
per hour, which has been observed in solar spots, indicates that 
the luminous matter which envelops the sun must be gascouB, 
since liquid bodies could hardly be supposed to move with such 
vclodty. 

166. The solar spots are not planetary bodies. — It is evident that 
the solar spots are ni the surface of the sun; forif tbey were bodies 
revolving around the sun at some distance from it, the time dur- 
ing which they would be seen on the sun's disc FXg.tT. 
would be less than that occupied in the remainder 
of their revolution. Thus, let S represent the 
Bun, E the earth, and suppose ABC to represent / 
the path of an opaque body revolving about the I 
sun. Then AB represents that part of the orbit 
in which the body would appear projected upon - 
the sun's disc, and this is less than half the entire 
circumference ; whereas the spot reappears on the 
opposite limb of the sun after an interval nearly 
equal to that required to pass across the disc. 

167. The dark spots are depressions in the lu- 
minous matter which envelops the sun. This 
was first proved by an observation made by Dr. 
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Wilson, of Glasgow, in November, 1769. He first noticed a spot 
November 22d, when it was not far from the sun's western limb ; 
and he observed that the penumbra was about equally broad on 
every side of the nucleus. The next day the eastern portion of 
the penumbra had contracted in breadth, while the other parts re- 
mained nearly of their former dimensions. On the 24th the pe- 



Fig. 43 




nmnbra had entirely disajypeared from the eastern side, while it 
was still visible on the western side. On the 11th of December 
the spot reappeared on the sun's eastern limb, and now there was 
no penumbra on the western side of the spot, although it was dis- 
tinctly seen on the remaining sides. The next day the penum- 
bra came into view on the western side, though, narrower than on 
the other sides. On the 17th the spot had passed the centre of 
the sun's disc, and now the penumbra appeared of equal extent 
on every side of the nucleus. From these observations, it is in- 
ferred that the penumbra is lower than the general level of the 
sun's bright surface, and the nucleus lower than the penumbra. 
Dr. Wilson computed that the depth of the spot just described 
was nearly 4000 miles. 
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Similar observations were repeatedly made by SirW. HerscheL 
In 1794 he observed that, as a spot approached near the western 
limb of the sun, the black nucleus gradually contracted in breadth, 
while its length remained unchanged. It became reduced to a 
narrow black line, and then disappeared, while tlie penumbra was 
still visible. Similar observations have repeatedly been made by 
other astronomers. 

In 1801 Sir W. Herschel observed that when a spot came near 
the western margin of the sun, he was able to distinguish the 
thickness of the stratum on the western border, but not on the 
eastern ; and he hence computed that the depression of the pe- 
numbra below the bright surface of the sun was not less than 1800 
miles. Similar observations have been made by M. Secchi at 
Rome. 

• 

168. The bright streaks orfaculce are elevated ridges rising above 
the general level of the sun's surface. This is proved by an ob- 
servation made in 1859 by Mr. Dawes, of England. He had the 
good fortune to observe a bright streak of unusual size precisely 
at the edge of the sun's disc, and he perceived that it projected 
beyond the circular outline of the disc in the manner of a mount- 
ain ridge. 

In 1862, as ftn uncommonly largo spot was passing off the sun's 
disc, Mr. Ilowlett perceived a small notch in the sun's margin, 
precisely over the place where the great nucleus had previously 
been seen, and on either side of it the photosphere appeared to be 
heaped up above the general level of the sun's surface. 

169. To determine the time of the sun's rotation, — It is found that 
pjg 49 i> a spot generally employs 27:^ days in 

passing from one limb of the sun around 
to the same limb again, and it is inferred 
that this apparent motion is caused by a 
rotation of the sun upon his axis. But 
the period above mentioned is not the 
time in which the sun performs one ro- 
tation about his axis ; for, let A A'B rep- 
resent the sun, and EE'D the orbit of the 
earth. When the earth is at E, the visi- 
ble disc of the sun is A A'B ; and if the earth was stationary at 
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B, then the time required for a spot to move from the limb B 
round to the same point again would be the time of the sun's 
rotation. But while the spot has been performing its apparent 
revolution, the earth has advanced in her orbit from E to E', and 
now the visible disc of the sun is A'B', so that the spot has per- 
formed more than a complete revolution in the time it has taken 
to move from the western limb to the western limb again. Since 
an apparent rotation of the sun takes place in 27:J^ days, the num- 

gggi 

ber of apparent rotations in a year will be -httT' ^^ ^^•*- 

But, in consequence of the motion of the earth about the sun, 
if the sun had no real rotation, it would in one year make an ap- 
parent rotation in a direction contrary to the motion of the earth. 

Hence, in one year, there must be 14.4 real rotations of the sun, 

gggi 
and the time of one real rotation is yTa^ ^^ ^^-^ days. Thus the 

time of a real rotation is found to be nearly two days less than 
that of an apparent rotation. 

170. Temperature of different parts of the sun^s disc, — By receiv- 
ing the image of diflferent portions of the sun upon a very sensi- 
tive thermometer, it has been discovered that the sun's disc has 
not throughout exactly the same temperature. The rays pro- 
ceeding from the centre of the disc are hotter than those which 
proceed from the margin, and the black spots radiate less heat 
than the neighboring bright surface. 

The luminous intensity of iiffcrent portions of the sun's disc 
exhibits corresponding variations, the borders of the disc being 
found less luminous than the centre. This difference is quite 
noticeable in a photographic picture of the sun. 

171. Influence of solar spots upon terrestrial temperatures, — It has 
been supposed that the presence of an unusual number of large 
spots on the sun's disc must influence the temperature of the 
earth, and there are some facts which favor this supposition. At 
Paris, out of 26 yeard of observations, the mean temperature of 
those years in which the spots were most numerous was half a 
degree lower than that of those years in which the spots were 
least frequent. But during the same years a slight effect of the 
opposite kind was observed upon the temperature of places in the 
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United States, so that we seem obliged to ascribe the diflbrenoes 
in question to other causes than the solar spots. 

172. Position ofihesun^s equator. — ^Besides the time of rotationy 
observations of die solar spots enable us to ascertain the position 
of the equator with reference to the ecliptic. The angle between 
the solax equator and the ecliptic has been determined to be 
about 7^ About the first weeks of June and Decemberi the 
spots, in traversing the sun's disc, appear to us to describe stisigbl 
lines, but at other times the apparent paths of the spots are somc^ 
what elliptical, and they present the greatest curvature about the 
first weeks of March and September. 

178. Periodicity in the numbei^ofike solar spois. — ^Tbe number 
of the solar spots varies greatly in different years. Some yean 
the sun's disc is never seen entirely firee from spots^ while in other 
years, for weeks and even months tc^ether, no spots of any kind 
can he perceived. From a continued aeries of observatidns^ emr 
bracing a period of 88 years, it appears that the spots are sutrjeel 
to a certain periodicity. The number of the spots inorteseB dur- 
ing 6 or 6 years, and then diminishes during about an 6qual pe^ 
riod of time, the interval between two consecutive maxima being 
from 10 to 12 yeara 

As this period corresponds to the time of one revolution of 
Jupiter, it suggests the idea that possibly Jupiter may have the 
power of sensibly disturbing the sun's surface. 

174. The sun not a solid body, — A comparison of the dark lines 
in the solar spectrum has led to the conclusion that the elements 
of which the sun is composed are to a great extent the same as 
those found upon the earth. The existence of iron, nickel, and 
several other well-known metals in the sun's atmosphiere is con- 
sidered as proved ; and since the density of the sun is only one 
fourth that of the earth, while the force of gravity is 28 times its 
force upon the earth, we can not suppose that any large part of 
the sun's mass is in the condition of a solid or even a liquid body. 
The most refractory substances, iron and nickel, exist upon the 
sun in the state of elastic vapor. Hence the temperature of the 
sun's surface is extremely elevated, far beyond the heat of terres- 
trial volcanoes. It is possible that the centre of the sun consists 
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(^matter in the liquid or even the solid state; but it ia probable 
that the principal part of the sun's volume conaiBts of matter in 
the gaseous condition. 

175. Nature of the sun's photosphere. — The bright envelope of 
the sun, which we call its photosphere, consists of matter in a state 
analogous to that of aqueous vapor in terrestrial clouds; that is, 
in the condition of a precipitate suspended in a transparent at- 
mosphere. This photosphere is not only intensely luminous, but 
intensely hot, and the thermoscope indicates that it radiates more 
heat than the solar spots , but this does not prove that the photo- 
sphere is really hotter than the nucleus of a solar £^t, for gases 
ndiate heat more feebly than solids of the same temperature. 
The matter of the photosphere probably consists of particles pre- 
cipitated in consequence of their being cooled by radiation. 

The sun's gaseous envelope extends far beyond the photo- 
sphere. During total eclipses we observe protuberances ri^ng 
to a height of 80,000 miles above the surface of the sun, which 
requires us to admit the existence of bodies analo^us to clouds 
floating at great elevations in an atmosphere; and if the extent 
of the solar atmosphere compared with the height of the visi- 
7ig.Ba. ble clouds corresponds with 

- what exists upon the earth, 
i we must conclude that the 
, solar atmosphere extends to 
{]}'■' jjfWTi^fct .^ - at least a million of miles 

V.^'v jliJiKBi^^^BuiK_. beyond bis surface. 

176. Nature of the penum- 
bra. — The penumbra of a 
solar spot appears to be 
formed of filaments of pho- 
tospheric light convei^ng 
toward the centre of the 
nucleus, each of the fila- 
ments having the same light 
s the photosphere, and the 
sombre tint results from the 
dark interstices between the 
lominous streaks, as in n steel engraving shades are pnx 
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(lark lines separated by white interstices. The convergence of 
the luminous streaks of the penumbra toward the centre of the 
spot indicates the existence of currents flowing towwl the cen- 
tre. These converging currents probably meet an ascending cur- 
rent of the heated atmosphere, by contact with which the matter 
of the photosphere is dissolved, and becomes non-luminous. 

The faculsQ are ascribed to commotions in the photosphere, by 
which the thickness of the phosphorescent stratum is rendered 
greater in some places than in others, and the surface appeals 
brightest at those points where the luminous envelope is thidcest 

177. ^ifoiion of the solar spots, — The spots are not stationary on 
the sun's disc, for the apparent time of revolution of some <^ the 
spots is much greater than that of others. In one instance, the 
time of the sun's rotation, as deduced from observations of a solar 
spot, was only 24d. 7h., while in another case it amounted to 26d 
6h. This d^erence can only be explained by admitting that the 
spots have a motion of their own relative to the sun's surfieuse, 
just as our ftouds have a motion relative to the earth's surface. 

The motion of the solar spots in latitude is very small, and 
this motion is sometimes directed toward the equator, but gener* 
ally from the equator. The motion of the spots in longitude is 
more decided. Spots near the equator have an apparent move- 
ment of rotation more rapid than those at a distance from the 
equator. While at the equator the daily angular velocity of ro- 
tation is 865', in lat. 20° it is only 840', and in lat. 30° it is 816'. 
Ilencc a point on the sun's equator makes a complete rotation in 
25 days, but a point in lat 30° makes one rotation in 264- daya 

178. Cause of the movements of the solar spots, — The heat of the 
sun must be continually dissipated by radiation. If this radiation 
is more obstructed in some regions than in others, heat must ac- 
cumulate in such places. Now the phenomena observed during 
total eclipses indicate in the sun's atmosphere the existence of 
large masses analogous to terrestrial clouds. Wherever these 
clouds prevail, the free radiation of heat from the sun must be 
obstructed, and heat must rapidly accumulate. The solar atmos- 
phere tends to move toward these heated centres, and this must 
be accompanied by an upward motion at the centre. The heated 
air thus ascending partly dissolves and partly divides the matter 
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of the photosphere, causing it to beap up in a ring aroand tbe 
opening, producing thus around the mai^D of the penumbra the 
appearance of a border of light more intense than the general 
photosphere. 

A general movement of the atmosphere toward one point must 
create a tendency to revolve around this centre, for the same rea- 
son that terrestrial storms sometimes rotate about a vertical axis. 
Such a motion of the solar spots has been repeatedly indicated 
Hg M by observation, Mor«>ver, solar spots have 

sometimes exhibited a spiral structure such 
as might be supposed to result from rotation 
about a vertical axis. Fig. 51 represents such 
a spot observed by M. Secchi at Borne in 1857. 
The nucleus exhibited two centres perfectly 
black, while the penumbra showed numerous 
dark lines extending spirally from these cen- 
tres, and a lai^e spiral filament, in the form of an eagle's beat, 
extended far within the nucleus. 




179 Zodiacal h<jht — The zodiacal light is a faint light, some- 
what resembling that of the Milky Way, or more nearly that of 
the tail of a comet, and is seen at certain seasons of the year in 
the west after the^lose of twilight in the evening, or in the east 
before its commencement in the morning. Its apparent form is 
nearly that of a cone with its base toward the sun, and its axis 
j^ jj_ is situated nearly in the plane of the 

I ecliptic. The season most favorable 
for observing this phenomenon, i.s 
■hen its direction, or the direction 
of the ecliptic, is most nearly perpen- 
I dicular to the horizon. For places 
nonr the latitude of New York, ibis 
occurs about the Ist of March for 
the evening, and about the 10th of 
Octi)bcr for the morning, 

Tlic distance to which the zodi- 
I .ical light extends from the sun, va- 
ries from 20" or 80° to 80° or 90°, 
I imtl sometimes even more than 90°. 
Itrt breadth at its base pcrpcndicu- 
liirly to its length, varies from 8° to 
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80^ It IB brightest in the parts nearest the son, md ii^ ht. up- 
per part Its light.&des away by insensible gradations^ so that dit 
feient observers at the same time and place assign to it diAceiit 
limits. Under fisiyorable drcomstances, it has been seen to extend 
entirdy across the heayens. • 

It is probable that the 2sodiacallight is an envelope of vary zaie 
matter surrounding the sun, and extending beyond the orUtecf 
Mercury and Yenus, and at timefii even beyond the cubit dAe 
eaxQx. If the sun co|^ be viewed from one of the otfaer stars, it 
would probably appear to be surrounded by a nebulosity, similar 
to that hi which some of the fixed sta» appear to be envekfiedi 
as seen from the eartti. 
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FKBGSSSIOK OF TEX XQUmOXSS.— inJTATION.— AHSBBlTIOir.---r 

UNX OF THE AFSIDXSi, 

179. Fixedposition of the ediptic — By comparing catalogues of 
stars formed in diffiaient centuries, we find that the bMuaks of the 
stars continue always nearly the same. Hence the pcoition of ibe 

ecliptic among the stars must be well*nigh invariable. 

180. Precession of the equinoxes. — It is found that the longitudes 
of the stars are continually increasing, at the rate of about 5C in 
a year. Since this increase of longitude is common to all the 
stars, and is nearly the same for each star, we can not ascribe it to 
motions in the stars themselves. We hence conclude that the 
vernal equinox, the point from which longitude is reckoned, has 
a backward or retrograde motion along the ecliptic, amounting to 
50" in a year, while the inclination of the equator to the ecliptic 
remains nearly the same. This motion is called the precession of 
Hie equinooceSj because the place of the equinox among the stars 
each year precedes (with reference to the diurnal motion) that 
w6ich it had the previous year. 

The amount of precession is 50".2 annually. In order to de- 
termine how many years will be required for a complete revolu- 
tion of the equinoctial points, we divide 1,296,000, the number of 
seconds in the circumference of a circle, by 50".2, and obtain 
25,800 years. 
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181. The pole of the equator revolves round the pole of the ecliptic. — 
Since the position of the ecliptic is fixed, or nearly so, it is evi- 
dent that the equator must change its position, oUierwise there 
could be no motion in the equinoctial points ; and a motion of 
the equator implies a motion of the poles of the equator. Since 
the obliquity of the ecliptic remains nearly constant, the distance 
from the pole of the equator to the pole of the ecliptic must re- 
main nearly constant; and we may conceive the phenomena of 
precession to arise from the revolution of the pole of the celestial 
equator around the pole of the ecliptic, in the period of 25,800 
years, at a constant distance of about 23^ degrees. 

182. The signs of the zodiac and the constellations of the zodiac, — 
At the time of the formation of the first catalogue of stars, 140 
years before Christ, the signs of the ecliptic corresponded very 
nearly to the constellations of the zodiac bearing the same names. 
But in the interval of 2000 years since that period, the vernal 
equinox has retrograded about 28° ; so that the sign Taurus now 
corresponds nearly with the constellation Aries, the sign Gemini • 
with the constellation Taurus, and so for the others. 

183. The pole star varies from age to age. — ^The pole of the equa- 
tor in its revolution about the pole of the ecliptic, must pass in 
succession by different stars. At the time the first catalogue of 
the stars was formed, the north pole was nearly 12° distant from 
the present pole star, while its distance from it is now less than 
li degrees. The pole will continue to approach this star till the 
distance between them is about half a degree, and will then recede 
from it. After a lapse of about 12,000 years, the pole will have 
arrived within about 5° of a Lyrae, the brightest star in the north- 
em hemisphere. 

184. Cause of Hie precession of the equinoxes, — The earth may be 
considered* as a sphere surrounded by a spheroidal shell, thick- 
est at th(3 equator, Art. 45. The matter of this shell may be re- 
garded as forming a ring round the earth, in the plane of the equa- 
tor. Now the tendency of the sun's action on this ring, except at 
the time of the equinoxes, is always to make it turn round the in- 
tersection of the equator with the ecliptic, toward the plane of this 
latter circle. 
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The solar force exerted on the part of thia ring that is abova I 
the ecliplic, may be resolved into two forces, one of which ia ucJ 
the plane of the equator, and the other perpendicular to it Tho'-J 
latter force tends to impress on the ring a motion round its inter- 
section with the ecliptic. So, also, the solar force exerted on the 
part of the ring that is below the ecliptic, may be resolved into 
two, one in the plane of the equator, and the other perpendicit 
lar to it. The sun's attraction upon the neatest half of the ring, 
tends to bring the plane of the ring nearer to the plane of the 
ecliptic ; while its attraction upon the remoter half of the ring pro- 
duces an opposite effect. But on account of the greater distance, 
the latter effect is less than the former; so that^ be-sidea the mo- 
tion of translation produced by the various other forces, the ring 
would turn slowly around its intersection with the ecliptic, and 
the two planes would ultimately coincide. 
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185. ffow to find Ote resultant of two rotary motions. — While the 
equatorial ring has this tendency to turn about the line of the 
# equinoxes, it also rotates on an axis perpendicular to its plane in 
twenty-four hours ; that is, it has a tendency to rotate aimultane- 
onsly about two different axes. The result is a tendency to ro- 
tate about an intermediiitc axis, who.se position is determined by 
the following theorem : 

FiB.64. If a body is revolving freely round the axis AB, 

■with the angular velocity V, and if a force be im- 
/(^ pressed upon it which would make it revolve aboat 
tlie axis AG with an an- 
gular velocity V, then 
the body will not revolve ] 
about either of the axes AB, AC, but 
about a third axis AD, situated in the 
plane BAG, and the angle BAG will be 
divided so that 

sin. BAD : sin. GAD : : V : V. 
Let PP' represent the axis of diurnal 

rotation of -^ ^ 

the equate- S 

rial ring, and ' - - — 

AB the line of the equinoxes, about 

which it also tends slowly to revolve. 
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The new axis of rotation, Ep', will be situated in the plane ^E A, 
and the sine of its angular distance from each of the fonner axes 
will be in the inverse ratio of the angular velocity round that 
axis. Repeating the same construction for the following instant, 
we shall find the new position of the axis will be Ep", and so on ; 
that is, the point p will be made to describe a curve around C, the 
pole of the ecliptic. 




186. lUustraiion from the Oyroscope. — This motion of the earth's 
equatorial ring may be very closely imitated by a modified form 

Fig B^ of the gyroscope. Let AB represent a brass ring, 

supported by wires AD, BD, which are connected 
with an axis, DO, whose extremity is a little above 
the centre of gravity of the ring AB, and rests 
upon a support, CE. When the ring AB is at 
rest, its axis DC will have a vertical position. If, 
however, the axis be inclined from the vertical, 
and be made to rotate by twirling it with the fin- 
gers, the plane of the ring will turn slowly round 
in azimuth, preserving, however, a nearly constant inclination to 
the horizon ; that is, the axis of the ring will describe the sur&ce 
of a cone, or the point F will describe the circumference of a cir- 
cle about the point G. 

187. Why the precession is so slow. — If the earth were a perfect 
sphere, the solar forces acting on the opposite hemispheres would 
exactly balance one another, and could produce no motion in the 
earth or its axis. If now we conceive the equatorial ring already 
described, to be attached to the spherical part of the earth, whidi 
is far heavier than the ring, it is evident that the ring, having to 
drag around with it this great inert mass, will have its velocity of 
retrogradation proportionally diminished. Thus, then, the entire 
globe must have a motion similar to that ascribed to the ring, but 
the motion will be extremely slow. 

The moon produces a similar retrogradation in the intersection 
of the equator with the plane of the lunar orbit, but, on account 
of its nearness to the earth, its eflFect is more than double that of 
the sun. The planets also, by their attraction, exert a small in- 
fluence upon the position of the equatorial ring, but the result is 
slightly to diminish the amount of precession. The whole efi*eot 
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of tbe Bun and moon is 50".37, and tbat of the planets 0".16, lear*^ 

ing the actual amount of precession 50".21 annually. 

NaUxlion. 

188. The effect of tbe action of tbe sun and moon upon tl 
earth'"* I'quatorial ring, depends upon their position with regard' 
to llie equator. When either body is iu the plane of the equator, 
its action can have no tendency io change the position of this 
plane, and consequently none to change the positions of the equi- 
noctial points. Its effect in producing these changes, increaaes 
with the distance of the body from the equator, and is greatest 
when that distance is greatest. Twice a year, therefore, viz., at 
the equinoxes, the effect of tbe sun to produce precession is noth- 
ing, wliile at the solstices the effect of tbe sun is a. maximum. 
On this account, the precession of the equinoxes, as well as the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, ia subject to a »emi-annual variation, 
which 13 called the solar nutation. There is also an ineqnalily 
depending upon the position of the moon which is called lunar 
natation. The maximum value of the lunar nutation in longi- 
tude is 17".2, and that of the solar nutation 1".2. 

In consequence of this oscillatory motion of the equatOT, its 
pole, in revolving about the pole of the ecliptic, does not move 
P,^ 5j Btrictly in a circle, but in a waving curve, 

~ which passes alternately within and with- 

out the circle, somewhat similar to that IQ 
Fig. 67. 
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189. Tropical and sidereal years. — The 
time occupied by the sun in moving from 
the vernal equinox to the vemal equinox 
again, is called a tropical year. 
Tbe time occupied by the sun in moving from one fixed star 
to the same fixed star again, ia called a sidereal year. 

Oil account of the precession of the equinoxes, the tropical yeai 
is less than the sidereal year, the vernal equinox having gone west- 
ward so as to meet the sun. The tropical year is less than the 
sidereal year, by the time that the sun takes to move over 50".2 
of his orbit. This amounts to 20m. 22s. 

The mean length of a tropical year expressed in mean solar 
time is SBod, 5h. 48m. 48s. The length of tbe sidereal year is 
therefore 36od. 6b. 9m. 10s. 
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Aherration, 

190. The annual motion of the earth, combined with the mo* 
tion of light, causes the stars to appear in a direction different 
from their true direction. This displacement is called aberration. 
The nature of this effect may be understood from the following 
illustration : 

If we suppose a shower of rain to fall during a dead calm in 
vertical lines, if the observer be at rest the rain will appear to 
fisdl vertically ; and if the observer hold in his hand a tube in a 
vertical position, a drop of rain may descend through the tube 
without touching the sides ; but if the observer move forward, 
the rain will strike against his face; and, in order that a drop of 
J- jg, rain may descend through the tube without 

^^ ' rg' touching the sides, the tube mitst be inclined 

forward. Suppose, while a rain-drop is fall- 
ing from E to I) with a uniform velocity, the 
spectator moves from C to D, and carries the 
tube inclined in the direction EC. A drop 
of rain entering the tube at E, when the tube 
has the position EC, would reach the ground 
at D when the tube has come into the posi- 
^ tion FD ; that is, the drop of rain will appear 

to follow the direction EC. 

Now CD = ED X tang. CED ; 

that is, the velocity of the observer = velocity of the rain x tan- 
gent of the apparent deflection of the rain-drop. 

191. To determine the amount of aberration, — The aberration of 
light is explained in a similar manner. Let AB be a small por- 
tion of the earth's orbit, and S the position of a star. Let CD be 
the distance through which the observer is carried in Is., and ED 
the distance through which light moves in Is. If a straight tube 
be conceived to be directed from the eye at C to the light at E, 
so that the light shall be in the centre of its opening, and if the 
tube moves with the eye from C to D, remaining constantly par- 
allel to itself, the light, in moving from E to D, will pass along the 
axis of the tube, and will arrive at D when the earth reaches the 
same point It is evident that the star will appear in the direc- 
tion of the axis of the tube ; that is, the star appears in the d 
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tion S'D instead of SD. The velocity of the earth in its orbit is 
19 miles per second; the velocity of light is 192,000 miles per 
second. 

In the triangle ECD, we have 

ta.g.CED=™=jJ|^. 

Hence CED^20"; 

that is, the aberration of a star which is §0° from the path in ■ 
■which the earth is moving, amounts to 20". 

192, Effect of ahcrration upon a star situated at the pole ofiht 
ecliptic. — It is obvious that the aberration is always in the direc- 
tion in which the earth is moving. Its effect, therefore, upon tho 
apparent position of a star, will vary with the season of the year. 
Let ABCD represent the annual 
path of tho earth around the sun; 
let S be the place of the sun, and 
s the place of a star so situated that 
the line & is perpendicular to tho 
plane of the ecliptic. 

When the earth is at the point 

A, moving toward B, the aberration 
-jo will be in the direction ■sn; thatis, 

the star appears at the point a. 
When the earth has arrived at 

B, the aberration will be in the di- 
-" rection s&; that is, the star appears. 

at the point b. 

When the earth has arrived at C, the star appears at the point 
c ; and when the earth has arrived at B, the star appears at the 
point d. But sa, sb, sc, sd are each 20", and therefore the star 
will appear annually to describe a small circle in the heavens, 
40" in diameter. 
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193. Effect upon a star situated in the plane of the ecliptic— \i the 
star were situated in the plane of the ecliptic, in the direction of 
the line AC produced, then, when the earth is at C, the aberration 
will be 20", as before ; but when the earth ia at D, the aberration 
will be nothing, because the earth and the light of the star are 
moving in the same direction. When the earth is at A, the ab- 
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erration will again be 20", but in a direction opposite to what it 
was at C ; and when the earth is at B, the aberration will again 
be nothing. Hence we see that if a star be in the plane of the 
ecliptic, it will appear to oscillate to and fro along a straight line, 
20^' on each side of the true position of the star, and this line will 
be situated in the plane of the ecliptic. 

A star situated between the ecliptic and its poles, will appear 
annually to describe an ellipse whose major axis' is 40'', but its 
minor axis will increase with its distance from the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

194. The apsides of the earMs orhiL — The points of perihelion 
and aphelion of the earth's orbit, are called by the common name 
of apsides. The major axis of the earth's orbit is therefore called 
the line of the apsides. 

By comparing very distant observations, it is found that the 
line of the apsides has a progressive motion, or a motion east- 
ward amomuing to about 12" annually. Since the equinox from 
which longitude is reckoned moves in the opposite direction 50'' 
annually, the longitude of the perihelion increases about 62" an- 
nually. 

At this rate, the line of the apsides would complete a sidereal 
revolution in 108,000 years, or a tropical revolution in 20,900 
years. For the cause of this motion, see Arts. 279 478. 

195. Changes in tJie position of the line of the apsides, — The line 
of the apsides, thus continually moving round, must at one period 
have coincided with the line of the equinoxes. The longitude of 
the perihelion in 1864 was 100° 16', which point the earth passed 
on the 1st of January. The time required to move over an arc 
of 100i° at the rate of 62" annually, is aboutJ|gl8 years, which 
extends back nearly 4000 years before the Chnstian era — a peri- 
od remarkable for being that to which chronologists refer the 
creation of the world. At this time the winter and spring were 
equal, and longer than the summer and autumn, which were also 
equal. 

196. Mean place and trtie place; mean anomaly and true anoma- 
ly, — The mean place of a body revolving in an orbit, is the place 
where the body would have been if its angular velocity had been 
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uaiform ; the true pJace of a body is the place where the body 
actually is at any time. Sjuation.^ are corrections which are ap- 
plied to the mean place of a body, in order to get its true place. 

The angular distance of a planet from its perihelion, as seen 
&om the sun, is called its anomaly. 

If an imaginary planet be supposed to move from perihelion to 
aphelion with a uniform angular motion round the sun, in the 
Bome time that the real planet moves between the same points 
with a variable angular motion, the angular distance of this i 
aginary planet from perihelion is called its mmn anomaly, while 
its actual distance at the same moment in its orbit is culled its , 
true a 
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197. Equation of the centre. — The difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly is called the equation of the centre. 

Let ABCD be the orbit of 
a planet having the sun in 
one of the foci at S. "With ' 
the centre S, and a radios ' 
equal to the square root of 
the product of the semi-axes 
of the ellipse, describe the 
circle EBFD; the area of 
this circle will be equal to 
that of the ellipse. At the 
same time Uiiit. a ]i]:iiiet de- 
parts from A, the perihelion, to describe the orbit ABCD, let an 
imaginary planet start from E, and describe the circle EBFD 
with a uniform motion, and perform a whole revolution in the 
same period that the planet describes the ellipse. The imaginary 
planet will describe ajround S, sectors of circles which are pro- 
portional to the tunes, and equal to th« elliptic areas described in 
the same time by the planet. Suppose the imaginary planet to 
be at G; then take the sector ASH=ESG, and H will be the 
place of the planet in the ellipse. The angle ESG is called the 
mean anomaly; ASH is the true anomaly ; and GSH is the equa- 
tion afOit centre. 

K we consider the mean and the true anomaly as agreeing at 
A, the angles ESG and ASH must increase unequally, and the 
true anomaly must exceed the mean. The equation of the cen- 
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tre increases till the planet reaches the point B. From B to 
the mean anomaly gains upon the true, until at C they coincide 
— that is, the equation of the centre is nothibg. Proceeding from 
C, the mean anomaly must exceed the true, and the equation of 
the centre increases until the planet reaches the point D. From 
D to A the true anomaly gains upon the mean, until at A they 
coincide again. At the points B and D the equation of the cen- 
tre is the greatest possible. 

The greatest value of the equation of the centre for the sun is 
V 55' 27''. 

198. Tfie anomalistic year, — The time occupied by the earth in 
moving from the perihelion to the perihelion again, is called the 
anomalistic year. This period must be a little longer thdn the 
sidereal year, since the earth must describe a further arc of 11".8 
before reaching the perihelion ; and the difference "will be equal 
to the time necessary for the earth to describe 11".8 of its orbit, 
or 4m. 35s., which gives 865d. 6h. 13 m. 45s. for the length of the 
anomalistic year. This period is occasionally used in astronom- 
ical investigations, but mankind are generally more concerned in 
the tropical year, on which the return of the seasons depends. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE MOON — ITS MOTION — PHASES — TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE. 

199. Distance of the moon. — The distance of the moon can be 
computed when we know its horizontal parallax. This parallax 
varies considerably during a revolution of the moon round the 
earth. The equatorial parallax, when least, is 53' 48'', and when 
greatest, 61' 82". The mean horizontal parallax of the moon at 
the equator is 67' 2".S. Hence the mean distance will be found 
by the proportion 

sin. 57' 2".3 : 3963.35 : : 1 : the moon's distance, 
which is found to be 238,885 miles. 

In the same manner, the moon's greatest distance is found to be 
253,263 miles, and its least distance 221,436 miles. 

200. DiameiAsr of Hue moon, — The absolute diameter of the moon 
can be computed when we know its apparent diameter, and its 
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distance from the earth. The apparent diameter varies according 
to its distaoce from the earth. When nearest to ua, it is 33' 31 ".1 ; 
but at its greatest dis'tance it is only 29' 21".9. At its mean dis- 
tance the apparent diameter ia SI' 7".0. Hence the absolute di- 
ameter will be found by the proportion ] 
1 : 238,885 : : sin. 15' 33".5 : the moon's semi-diameter, 4 
which is found to be 1081.1 miles. Hence the moon's diametor J 
is 2162 miles. J 
Since spheres are as the cabes of their diameters, the volume of -I 
the moon is :^th that of the earth. Its ilensiiij is about 4lhs {.91^ i 
the density of the earth, and its mass ( =-^ x .615) ia about ^[rth 
of the mass of the earth. _ 7- ,:, 3^ 
*• " ' 'iSrA'^-^v^.^ >"" 

1201. Definiiions, — A body is said to be in covjunrlion with the ^| 
sun when its longitude is the same as that of the sun ; it is said ^| 
to be in opposilitm to the sun -fthen their longitudes differ 180'; ^| 
and to be in quadrature when their longitudes differ 90° or 270°. "^f 
The term syz'jgy is used to denol« either conjunction or oppoa- ^| 
^1 
The octants are the four points midway between the syzygiea ^| 
and quadratures. ^M 

The two points in which the orbit of the mnnn or-a planet is ^^ 
cut by the plane of the ecliptic are called jwdes. That node at 
which the body passes from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic is called the ascending node, and the other the descending 
node. 






202. Revolution of the moon. — If the situations of the moon be 
observed on successive nights, it will be found that it changes its 
position among the stars, moving among them from west to east; 
that is, in a direction contrary to that of the diurnal motion. Bj 
this motion it makes a complete circuit of the heavens in about 
27 days. Hence either the moon revolves round the earth, or the 
earth round the moon. Strictly speaking, the earth and moon 
both revolve about their common centre of gravity. This is a 
point in the line joining their centres, situated at an average dis- 
tance of 2690 miles from the centre of the earth, or about 1270 
miles beneath the surface of the earth. 

203. Sidereal and synodic revolutions. — The interval of time oc- 
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cupied by the moon in performing one sidereal revolution round 
the earth, or the time which elapses between her leaving a fixed 
star until she again returns to it, is 27d. 7h. 43m. lis. 

The moon^s mean daily motion is found by dividing 360® by 
the number of days in one revolution. The mean daily motiop 
is thus found to be 13°.1764, or about 13^ degrees. 

The' synodical revolution of the moon is the interval betweer 
two consecutive conjunctions or oppositions. 

The synodical revolution of thennoon is longer than the side- 
real by 2d. 5h. Om. Sis., which is the time required by that bodj 
to describe with its mean angular velocity of 13^ degrees per day 
the arc traversed by the sun since the previous conjunction. 
Hence we find the duration of the synodical period to be 29d. 
12h. 44m. 2s. 

204. How the synodical period is determined. — The mean synod- 
ical period may be determined with great accuracy by observa- 
tions of eclipses of the moon. The middle of an eclipse is very 
near the instant of opposition, and from the observations of the 
eclipse the exact time of opposition may be easily computed. 
Now eclipses have been very long observed, and the time of the 
occurrence of some has been recorded even before the Christian 
era. By comparing an eclipse observed by the Chaldeans, 720 
B.C., with recent observations, the duration of the mean synodic 
period has been ascertained with great accuracy. 

205. How the sidereal period is derived from the synodical — The 
sidereal period may be deduced from the synodical as follows: 

Let P= the length of the sidereal year, 

j)=the sidereal revolution of the moon, 
T=the synodical period'of the moon. 

Then the arc which the moon describes in order to come into con. 

junction with the sun, exceeds 360° by the space which tlie stm 

has passed oyer since the preceding conjunction. This excess 

is found by the proportion 

P:T::360°:?^. 

Then, as the whole distance the moon must move from the sun 
to reach it again, is to one circumference, so is the time of describ- 
ing the former, to the time of describing the latter ; that is, 
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^ P+T 365.26+29.53 
£iiid this is tbe most accurate mode of detcrmming the sidereal po- J 
riod of the moon. 

206. Moon's path. — The moon's observed right ascension and I 
declination enable us to determine her latitude and longitude. By | 
observing the moon from day to day when she passes the merid- I 
iaog-wc find that her path does not coincide with tbe ecliptic, bulj. I 
is inclined to it at an angle of 6° 8' 48", and intersects the eclip^ | 
tic in two opposite points, which are called the moon's nodes, 

207. Form of the moon's orbit. — It can be proved in a manner ] 
similar to that given for the sun, Arts. Ill aud 114, that the moon 
in her orbit round the earth obeys the following laws: 

1st, The moon's path is an ellipse, of which the earth occupies 
a focus. 

2d. The radius vector of the moon describes equal areas in equal 
times. 

The point in the moon's orbit nearest the earth is called hei; 
perigee, and the point farthest from the earth her apogee. The 
line joining the ap(^e and perigee is called the line of the apsides. 

208. Eccentricity of the moon's orbit. — The eccentricity of the 
lunar orbit may be found by observing the greatest and least ap- 
parent diameters of the moon, in the same manner as was done 
in the case of the sun, Art IIS. 

Example. In the month of October, 1862, the greatest apparent 
diameter of the moon was 33' 0".6, and the least was 29' 84".0. 
From these data determine the eccentricity of the Iimar orbit dur- 
ing that month. 

The ratio of A to P is 0.89569. 

A— P 

Hence, by the formula e=- v - „ , 

we find e=0.0550, or about ■^. 
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209. Interval of moorHs transits. — The moon's mean daily mo- 
tion in right ascension is 13°.17, or 12°.19 greater than that of 
the sun. Hence, if on any given day we suppose the moon to be 
on the meridian at the same instant with the sun, on the next day 
she will not arrive at the meridian till 51m. after the sun ; that 
is, the interval between two successive meridian passages of the 
moon is, on the average, 24h. 51m. 

In consequence of the inequalities in the moon's motion in right 
ascension, this interval varies from 24h. 88m. to 25h. 6m. 

210. Moon^s meridian altitude. — Thdftnoon's altitude when it 
crosses the meridian is very variable. The meridian altitude of 
the sun at the summer solstice is 46° 54' (twice the obliquity of 
the ecliptic) greater than it is at the winter solstice. Now, since 
the moon's orbit is inclined 5® 9' to the plane of the ecliptic, the 
moon will sometimes be distant from the ecliptic by this quanti- 
ty on the nortti side, and at other times by the sam^ quantity on 
the south side ; hence the greatest meridian altitude of the moon 
will exceed its least by 46° 54' 4-10° 18', or 57° 12'. In latitude 
41° 18', the greatest meridian altitude of the moon is 77° 18', and 
its least 20° 6'. 

211. The moon^s phases. — The dififerent forms which the moon's 
visible disc presents during a synodic revolution are called jpAtwes. 

The moon's phases are completely accounted for by assuming 
her to be an opaque globular body, rendered visible by reflecting 
light received from the sun. 

Let E be the earth, and ABCDH the orbit of the moon, the 
sun being supposed to be at a great distance in the direction AS. 
When the moon is in conjunction at A, the enlightened half is 
turned directly from the earth, and she must then be invisible. 
It is then said to be rvew moon. 

About 7^ days after new moon, when she is in quadrature at . 
C, one half of her illumined surface is turned toward the earth, 
and her enlightened disc appears as a semicircle. She is then 
said to be in her^r^^ quarter. 

About 15 days after new moon, when she is in opposition at 
F, the whole of her illumined surfece is turned toward the earth, 
and she appears as a full circle of light. It is then said to be 
fidl moon. 

H 
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Alwut 75 days after full moon, when she is again io quadra- 
wre at H, one half of her illmained surface being turned toward 
the earth, aUe again appears as a semicircle. She is then said to 
be at her last quarter. 

From new moon to first quarter, and from last quarter to new 
moon, her enlightened disc is called a crescent. This phase is rep- 
resented at B and I. The two extremities of the crescent are 
called cusps, or horns. From first quarter to full moon, and from 
full moon to last quarter, the form of her enlightened disc is said 
to be gibbous. This phase is represented at D and G-. These 
phases prove conclusively that the moon shines by light borrowed 
from the sun. 

The interval from one new moon to the nest new moon is 
called a lunation, or lunar month. It is evidently the same as a 
eynodical revolution of the moon. 

212. Obscure part of the moon's disc. — When the moon is jnst vis- 
ible after new moon, the whole of her disc is quite perceptible, the 
part not fully illumined appearing with a faint light. As the 
moon advances, the obscure part becomes more and more faint, 
and it entirely disappears before full moon. This phenomenon 
depends on light reflected from the earth to the moon, and from 
the moon back to the earth. 

When the moon is near to A, she receives light from nearly 
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the whole of the earth's illumined surface, and this light, being in 
part reflected back, renders visible that portion of the disc that is 
not directly illumined by the sun. As the moon advances to- 
ward opposition at F, the quantity of light she receives from the 
illumined surface of the earth decreases ; and its eflEect in render- 
ing the obscure part visible, is farther diminished by the in- 
creased light of the part which is directly illuminated by the 
sun's rays. 

It is obvious that, to an observer at the moon, the earth must 
appear as a splendid moon, presenting all the phases of the moon 
as seen from the earth, and having more than three times its ap- 
parent diameter. 

213. Daily retardation of the moon^s rising or setting. — The aver- 
age daily retardation of the moon's rising or setting is the same 
as that of her passage over the meridian ; but the actual retarda- 
tion, being affected by the moon's changes in .declination, as well 
as by the inequalities of her motion in right ascension, is subject 
to greater variation. In the latitude of New York, the least daily 
retardation is 23 minutes, and the greatest is Ih. 17m, 

214. Harvest Moon, — The less or greater retardation of the 
moon's rising attracts most attention when it occurs at the time 
of full moon. When the retardation has its least value near the 
time of full moon, the moon rises soon after sunset on several suc- 
cessive evenings ; whereas, when the retardation is greatest, the 
moon ceases in two or three days to be seen in the early part of 
the evening. 

When the moon is in that part of her orbit which makes the 
least angle with the horizon, 13 degrees of her orbit (which is her 
average progress in a day), rises above the horizon at New York 
in less than 30 minutea This happens for the full moon near 
the time of the autumnal equinox. As this is about the period 
of the English harvest, this moon is hence called the Ilarvest 
Mobn. 



215. Effect of altitude on the moon's apparent diameter. — ^Thc ap- 
parent diameter of the moon is not the same at the same instant 
for all points of the earth, on account of their different distances 
from the moon. As the moon rises above the horizon (if we sup- 
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pose its distance from the centre of the earth to remain constant), 
its distance from the place of observation must diminish, while its 
altitude increases, and, consequently, its apparent' diameter must 
increase. This effect attains its maximum when the moon is in 
the zenith of the spectator. 

The distance AB is about equal to CB or CG, and exceeds AG ■ 
by AC, the radius of the 
earth, which is about one 
sixtieth of the moon's dis- 
tance. Hence the angle 
GAn, which the moon's 
radius subtends when in 
the zenith, exceeds the 
angle BAD, which the 
moon's radios subtends 
when in the horizon, by about one sixtieth of the whole quantity; 
that is, the augmentation of the moon's diameter on account of 
her apparent altitude may amount to more than half a minut«. 

The apparent enlargement of the moon near the horizon is an 
optical illusion, aa explained Art 92. 

216. Hits ilic moon an almoy>here? — There is no considerable at- 
mosphere surrounding the moon. This is proved by the absence 
of twilight. Upon the earth, twilight continues until the sun is 
18° below the horizon ; that is, day and night are separated by. a 
belt 1200 miles in breadth, in which the transition from light to 
darkness is not sudden, but gradual — the light fading away into 
the darkness by imperceptible gradations. This twilight results 
from the refraction and reflection of light by our atmosphere; 
and if the moon bad an atmosphere, we should notice, in like man- 
ner, a gradual transition from the bright to the dark portions of 
the moon's surface. Such, however, is not the case. The bound- 
ary between the light and darkness, though irregular, is perfectly 
well defined and sudden. Close to this boundary, the unillumined 
portion of the moon appears just as dark as any portion of the 
moon's unillumined surface. 



217. Argument from the absence of refracUxm. — The absence of an 
atmosphere is also proved by the absence of refraction when the 
moon passes between us and the distant stars. Let AB represent 
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Fig. 63. f, the disc of the 

IB -^ ^^ ^^^^^^^"^'"^BKir''"^ ^ ^ moon, and CD an 

^ fa^^^k\ atmosphere sup- 

l^^^^V/ _ posed to surround 

I. .r - \ ?W ^^=rrr::r::: _ it. Let SAE rep- 

•^ resent a straight 

line touching the moon at A, and proceeding toward the earth, 
and let S be a star situated in the direction of this lina If the 
moon had no atmosphere, this star would appear to touch the edge 
of the moon at A ; but if the moon had an atmosphere, this at- 
mosphere would refract light ; and a star behind the edge of the 
moon in the position S' would be visible at thb earth, for the ray 
S'A would be bent by the atmosphere into the direction AE'. . 
So, also, near the opposite limb of the moon, a star might be seen 
at the earth, although really behind the edge of the moon. Hence 
we see that if the moon had an atmosphere, the time during which 
a star would be concealed by the moon would be less than if it 
had no atmosphere ; and the amount of this eflfect must be pro- 
portional to the density of the atmosphere. 

Many thousand occultations of stars by the moon have been Ij i ("J 3. 
observed, and no appreciable eflfect of refraction has ever been * 

detected. This species of observation is susceptible of such accu- 
racy, that if the refraction amounted to 4" of arc, it is believed that 
it could not fail to be detected in the mean of a large number of 
observationa Now the earth's atmosphere changes the direction 
of a ray of light more than half a degree when it enters the at- 
mosphere, and the same when it leaves it, making a total deflec- 
tion of over 4000''. Hence we conclude that if the moon have an 
atmosphere, its density can not exceed one thousandth part of the 
density of our own. Such an atmosphere is more rare than that 
which remains under the receiver of the best air-pump when it 
has reached its limit of exhaustion. 

218. Light of the full moon. — The light received from the full 
moon was compared by Bouguer with the light* received from the 
sun, by comparing each with the light of a candle. The light of 
the sun being admitted into a dark ro5m through a small aper- 
ture, he placed in front of the operator a concave lens, to dimin- 
ish the intensity of the sun's rays by causing them to diverge. 
He then placed a candle at such a distance that its light received 
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upoa a screen was exactly equal to tbat of the sun received up< 
tbe same screen. 

Repeating this experiment at night with the full moon, he coiri 
pared the light of the moon with that of the candle. By severt 
experiments of this kind, he arrived at the conclusion that the Si 
illumines the earth 300,000 times more than the full moon. 

Professor G. P. Bond compared the light of the moon with t 
of the sua by placing in the sun's light a glass globe with a 
vered surface, and comparing the brightness of the reflected ia 
age of the suii with an artificial light, and afterward comparinj 
the light of the full moon with the same standard. He hence il 
ferred that the light of the sun was 470,000 times that of the f 



219. Heat of Oie 7(iO(>n,— Until recently, the most delicate expt 
iments had failed to detect any heal in the light of the moon, 
light of the full moon has been collected into the focus of a c 
cave mirror of such a magnitude as, if exposed to the sun's 1 
would have been su£5cient to evaporate platinum ; yet no s 
ble effect was produced upon the bulb of a differential therraom- J 
eter so delicate as to show a change of temperature amounting t*'^ 
the 5U0th jiavt uf a d.-ivc. Tiii.^ experiment, if reliable, would 
indicate that the moon reflects a less proportion of the heating 
rays than of the luminous rays of the sun. 

In 1846 Melloni repeated this experiment on the top of Mount 
Vesuvius with a lens of three feet diameter, and found feeble in- 
dications of heat when the light of the moon was concentrated 
upon a delicate thermo-multiplier. 

In the summer of 1856, Professor Smyth repeated this experi- 
ment on the summit of Teoeriffe, over 10,000 feet above the sea, 
and found that the heat of the full moon was equal to one third 
that of an ordinary candle placed at a distance of 15 feet. 

Even this small amount of heat appears to be absorbed by the 
atmosphere before reaching the earth ; and near the earth's sur- 
face, the moon's heat is inappreciable by the most delicate means 
of observation hitherto employed. 

220. Telescopic appearance of the mooii. — If with a telescope we 
examine the bounding line between the illumined and dark por- 
tions of the moon's surface, especially about the time of the first 
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quarter, we shall find it to be very broken and irregular. At 
some distance from the generally illumined surface we may no- 
tice bright spots, often entirely surrounded by a dark ground ; and 
we also find dark spots entirely surrounded by an illumined sur- 
face. These appearances change sensibly in a few hours. As the 
light of the sun advances upon the moon, the dark spots become 
bright ; and at full moon they all disappear, and we only notice 
that certain regions appear more dusky than otl^ers. The moon's 
surface is therefore uneven ; and, by observing the passage of the 
sun's light over these spots, we may form a judgment of their di- 
mensions and figure. 

The most favorable time for observing these inequalities is near 
the first or third quarter, because then the shadows of the mount- 
ains appear of their greatest length, and are not shortened by be- 
ing seen obliquely. See Plate 11, Fig. 2, which gives a represent- 
ation of a small portion of the moon's surface as seen through a 
powerful telescopa 

221. Particular phenomena described. — Near the bounding line 
of the moon's illumined surface we frequently observe the follow- 
ing phenomena : A bright ring nearly circular ; within it, on the 
side next the sun, a black circular segment; and without it, on 
the side opposite to the sun, a black region with a boundary more 
or less jagged. Near the centre of the circle we sometimes notice 
a bright spot, and a black stripe extending from it opposite to the 
sun. After a few hours, the black portions are found to have con- 
tracted in extent, and in a day or two entirely disappear. 

After about two weeks these dark portions reappear, but on 
the side opposite to that on which they were before seen ; and 
they increase in length until they pass entirely within the dark 
portion of the moon. These appearances can only be explained 
by admitting the existence of a circular wall, rising above the 
general level of the moon's surface, and inclosing a large basin, 
from the middle of which rises a conical peak. 

222. Height of the lunar mountains, — If the distance of the il- 
luminated summit of a mountain from the enlightened part of the 
disc be measured with a micrometer, and the positions of the sun 
and nDOon at the time be obtained by observation or computation, 
the height of the mountain may be computed. 
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Let AFE be the illuminated hemisphere 

^ a of the moon, SA a ray of the suu touch- 

^ & iog the mooQ at A, aud let BD be a 

^^^H \ mountain so elevated that its summit just 

^^^H \« reaches to the ray SAB, aud is illumined 

^^^H j while the.iutervening space AB is dark. 

^^^H / Suppose now the e^rth to be in the direc- 

^^H^-^ tion of the diameter AE produced. Let | 

the angle which AB subleiids at the earth 
be measured with a micrometer ; then, since the distance of the 
moon from the earth ia known, the absolute lengtli of AB can be 
computed. Then, in the right-angled triangle ABC, AC, the ra- i 
diuB of the moon, is known, whence BC can he computed ; and 
aabtracting AG from BC, gives BD, the height of -the mountain. 

If the earth is so situated that the line AB is not seen perpen- 
dicularly, since we know the relative positions of the sun and ] 
moon, wc can determine the inclination at which AB is seen, and >| 
hence the absolute length of AB. 

The height of a mountain may also be computed from tho 1 
measured length of the shadow it casta. 

The greatest elevation of any lunar mountain which has been ' 
observed is 23,800 feet. The altitudes of the higher monntaina 
in the moon are probably as accurately known as those of the 
highest mountains ou the earth. 

223, Circular craters. — Mountain ranges, approaching nearly to 
theformof circles, are very common on the moon's surface. They 
sometimes have a diameter of over 50 miles, and a height of 2 or 
S miles. Tycho, Kepler, and Copernicus are among the most re- 
markable of these mountain ranges. See Plate IL, Fig. 1. Ty- 
cho, No. 1, is near the moon's southern limb ; Kepler, No. 2, near 
the eastern limb ; and Copernicus, No. 8, a little west of Kepler. 
These circular mountains bear an obvious analogy to the volcanic 
craters upon the earth. 

224. The crcUer of JTilauea, on one of the Sandwich Islands, is a 
vast hasin, more than three miles in its longer diameter, and near- 
ly 1000 feet deep. From the bottom of the basin nse numerous 
little cones, from which smoke is almost constantly emitted, and 
sometimes melted lava. The craters of most volcanoes exhibit 
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an irregnlar circular wall of considerable height, sometimes 2 or 
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3 miles, and withio this wall rise one or two cones formed bj the 
occasional overflowing of the lava. 

225. Lunar volcanoes compared with ierreslrial, — The lunar vol- 
canoes differ from tbe terrestrial in tbeir wonnous dimensions 
and immense number. This may be due, in some degree, to tbe 
feeble attraction of tbe moon, since objects on the moon's surface 
weigh only one sixth what they would on the earth. 

226. It is certain that most of the lunar volcanoes are entirely 
extinct; and it is doubted whether any signs of eruption have ever 
been noticed. The spot called Aristar^bus, marked 4 oo- Fig. 1, 
Plate II., is so brilliant that some have concluded it to be an active 
volcano, Herschel observed on tbe dark portion of the moon 
three bright points, which he a.scribed to volcanic fires; but the 
same lights may be seen every month, and they are probably to 
be ascribed to mountain peaks which have an unusual power of 
reflecting the feeble light which is emitted by the earth. It is 
believed that all the inequalities of brightness observed on the 
moon's surface (with the exception of tbe shadows described in 
Arts. 220-1) result from a difference in tbe nature of the reflect- 
ing materials. Two distinguished astronomers. Beer and MUdler, 
who have studied the moon's surface with greater care than any 
one else, assert that tbey have never seen any thing that could au- 
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thorize the conclusion that there are in the moon volcanoes e 
in a state of ignition. 

, 227. Slreaks of light from Tyclto. — Very remarkable streaks of 
light are seen diverging from several of the lunar craters. These 
are qaite conspicuous about Tycbo, Kepler, Copernicus, and Aris- 
tarcbus. One of these streaks of light diverging from Tycho can 
be traced 1700 miles. These Btrcaka cross ridges and valleys 
1 without interruption ; and some of them have been noticed to 
cast shadows. They are thought to have resulted from some vi- 
olent volcanic eruption, by which enormous erevices were opened 
iu the moon's surface. These crevices arc supposed to have been 
filled with melted lava, which congealed into_ a glassy rock, hav- 
I ing a more brilliant reflecting surface than the general disc of the 
I moon. Similar phenomena, but upon a far less extensive scale, 
i have taken place on the earth's surface. 

228. There is no water on the moon's surface. The dusky re- 
I gions, which were once supposed to be seas, are regions compara- 
tively level ; but upon which, with a good telescope, we can de- 
tect black shadows, indicating the existence of permanent ine- 
^ qualities, which coulJnot exist on a fluid surface. Moreover, if 
there were any water on the moon's surface, a portion of it would 
rise in vapor, and form an atmosphere which would refract light 
I to an extent far beyond what we actually observe. 

, 229. (hn volcanoes exist without air or water? — It may be ob- 
jected that volcanoes could not exist without air or water. It is 

not certain that the preseSce of air is necessary to the activity of 
a volcano. Volcanoes may be ascribed to the primitive heat of 
t!ie globe, or to galvanic action on a large scale. A commotion 
., of the melted lava would be instantly produced by the introduc- 
tion of water, which would suddenly generate large quantities of 
steam ; and it might also be produced by the presence of various 
other bodies; as, for example, sulphur, which almost invariably 
accompanies volcanic eruptions. Some similar substance might 
cause an eruption of a lunar volcano without the agency of water. 

230. Can animal'life exist \ipon the moon? — Air and water are 
necessary to the support of both animal and vegetable iif& It is 
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doubtful, therefore, whether even the humblest form of life with 
which we are acquainted could exist upon the moon. Nothing 
has ever been discovered upon the moon's surface to indicate the 
agency of human beings, or the presence of any form of animal 
or vegetable life. The extremes of temperature upon the moon's 
surface must be far more violent than they are upon the earth. 
For 14 successive days the sun shines uninterruptedly upon the 
same portion of the moon, and for the next 14 days his light is 
entirely withdrawn. During the first period, the moon's surface 
must become intensely heated ; and during the next fortnight the 
cold must be equally severe, since there is no atmosphere or clouds 
to obstruct the radiation of heat. 

While, then, we are compelled to say that Infinite wisdom and 
power can create beings to live in stich a world, we can safely 
assert that no varieties of animal or vegetable life with which we 
are acquainted can exist in the moon. 

231. Does t/ie moon influence the weather ? — The effect of the 
moon upon the weather is very slight, and can only be detected by 
taking the mean of a long-continued series of accurate observa- 
tions. From a comparison of observations of forty years, it has 
been concliuliil that there is a monthly fluctuation of temperature 
amounting lo ubint two degrees of Fahrenheit, which is due to the 
moon's influence, the maximum occurring six or seven days aft- 
er new moon, and the minimum about four days after full. 

The moon also appears to exert a slight influence upon the 
cloudiness of the sky, as well as upon the nhmbcr of rainy days, 
the greatest cloudiness occurring near the third quarter, and the 
least cloudiness about the time of new moon, the fluctuation 
amounting to four per cent of the entire sky. 

Although the preceding results seem to be well established, it 
will be noticed that the effect ascribed to the moon is quite small, 
so that to ordinary daily observation this influence is lost in the 
irregular fluctuations of the weather, which are due to other causes. 

232. Does the moon influence the pressure oftJie air? — Many have 
imagined that inasmuch as the moon elevates the water of the 
ocean, its disturbing influence ought to be much greater upon a 
fluid of such mobility as our atmosphere. The moon docs indeed 
influence the pressure of the air, but its disturbing force is ex- 
tremely small. At Singapore, under the equator, when the ny>on 
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is on the meridian, the barometer is higher by TAnth of an inck J 
than when the moon is six hours from the meridian ; at St. He- J 
Iena,in Lat.l6° 55', this difference amounts to -p^thof an inch; 
and in our latitude the difference should be still less. This effect 
ia so minute tliat,it can only be detected by the most accurate ob- 
servations, continued for a period of several years. Indeed, it has 
never been shown that the moon exerts any influence upon the 
weather, except that which is of the feeblest kind, and which is 
only appreciable after a very long series of the best observations. 

233. ifxn's rotation upon an axis. — The various spota-on the 
moon always occupy nearly the same positions upon the disc, from 
which it follows that nearly the same surface is always turned to- 
ward the earth. Hence we conclude that the moon rotates upon 
an axis in the same time that she makes a revolution in her orbiL 
If the moon had no motion of rotation, then in opposite parts of' 
her orbit she would present opposite aides to the earth. In order 
tliat a globe which revolves in a circle around a centre should 
turn continually 1;he same hemisphere toward that centre, it ia 
necessary that it should make one rotation upon its axis in the 
time it takes to revolve about the centre. 

234. LSfrations of Ike moon. — Although it isHrue that nearly 
the same hemisphere of the moon is always turned toward the 
earth, yet the moon has apparently a slight oscillatory motion, 
which allows. us to see a portion of the opposite hemisphere; 
This oscillatory motion is called Itbration. 

Lihi-aiion in hngiiUde. — While the moon's angular velocity on 
its axis is rigorously uniform throughout the month, its angular 
velocity in its orbit is not uniform, being most rapid when nearest 
the earth. Hence we see at one time a little more of the eastern 
or .western edge of the moon than we do at another time. This 
is called the libration in longitude. 

Libration in latitude. — ^The axis of the moon is not quite per- 
pendicular to the plane of her orbit, but makes an angle with it 
of 83J degrees. On account of this inclination, the northern and 
southern poles of the moon incline, alternately 6^° to and from 
the earth. When the north pole leans toward the earth, we see a 
little more of that region, and a little less when it leans the con- 
trary way. This variation is called the libration in latitude. 
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Diurnal libraiion. — By the diurnal motion of the earth, we are 
carried with- it round its axis; and if the moon presented exactly 
the same hemisphere toward the earth's centre, the hemisphere 
visible to us when the moon rises, would be different from that 
which would be visible to us when the moon sets. This is an- 
other cause of a variation in the edges of the moon's disc, and is 
called the diurnal libration. 

In consequence of all these librations, we can see somewhat 
more than half of the surface of the moon ; yet there remains 
about ^ths of its surface which is always hidden from our view. 

• 235. Lunar day. — The rotation of the moon upon its axis, be- 
ing equal to that of its revolution in its orbit, is 27i days. The 
intervals of light and darkness to the inhabitants of the moon, if 
there were any, would be altogether different from those upon the 
earth. There would be about 328 hours of continued light, alter- 
nating with 328 hours of continued darkness. The heavens would 
be perpetually serene and cloudless. The stars and planets would 
shine with extraordinary splendor as well in the day as in the 
night. The inclination of her axis being small, there would be 
no sensible change of seasons. The inhabitants of one hemisphere 
could never see the earth ; while the inhabitants of the other 
would have it constantly in their firmament by day and by night, 
and always nearly in the same position. To those who inhabit 
the central part of the hemisphere presented to us, the earth would 
appear stationary in the zenith, with the exception of the small 
effect due to libration. 

The earth illumined by the sun would appear as the moon does 
to us, but with a superficial magnitude about fourteen times as 
great Its phases would also be similar to those which we see in 
the moon. 

236. Equality of the periods of rotation and revolution. — That the 
moon should rotate on an axis in exactly the same time that is 
required for a revolution around the earth, can not be supposed 
to be accidental. 

We are forced, then, to seek for some physical cause to explain 
this coincidence. If we admit that originally these two motions 
were nearly equal, the exact equality may be explained as follows: 
The moon, like the earth, was probably once in a plastic condi- 
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tion. The earth wooH then act upon the moon as the moon acta I 
upon the earth in raising the tides, only with much greater power, 
that is, it would give the moon an elongated figure, its major axis J 
pointing toward the centre of the earth. If the moon baa such 
an elongated figure, the earth must act upon it as upon a pendu- ■ 
lum. When a" pendulum is deflected from the vertical position, 
the eailh's attraction briu^ it back again, causing it to oscillate 
to and fro. So, also, if the longer axis of the moon were deflected 
from pointing toward the earth, the earth's attraction would tend 
to bring it back to this position, thus tending to establish a rigor- 
ous equality between the times of rotation and revolution of the ' 



237. Posilioti of the moo/i's centre of graviiy. — From a careful 
study of the moon's motions, Hansen concludes that the centre ■ 
of granty of the moon does not coincide with its centre of figure, 
and that the centre of figure is nearer to us by S3 miles than the I 
centre of gravity ; in other words, the hemisphere which is turned 1 
toward the earth is lighter than the opposite hemisphere, and may < 
be regarded as an enormous mountain, rising 33 miles above the j 
mean level of the moon. This lightness may be the result of vol- ' 
canic! f nergy, uphL'.iviiig tlic cruat, and leaving Ijii-f cavities be- 
neath ; and these cavities must be mainly on the side of the moon 
which is turned toward the earth. This cause may have contrib- 
uted to produce that elongated figure of the moon which enables 
us to explain the exact equality between the time of rotation upon 
its axis and of revolution about the earth. This conclusion of 
Hansen is not accepted by all astronomers. 

238. Paih of the moon in its motion about the sun. — While the 
moon revolves about the earth, it also accompanies tbe" earth in 
its motion about the sun. The actual path described by the 
moon will then be an undulating line, alternately within and with- 
out tbe orbit of the earth. The undulations are, however, so 
small, in comparison with the dimensions of the earth's orbit, that 
the path of the moon is always concave toward the sun. The 
distance, AB, passed over by the earth in a fortnight, is about 24 
millions of miles. If we draw a chord connecting these points, 
this chord, at its middle point, will fall about 700,000 miles within 
the orbit of the earth, while the greatest distance of the moon from 
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Fig. 66. 





tlie earth is only 253,000 miles. The moon's path, therefore, ap- 
proaches so near to that of the earth as to be always concave to- 
ward the sun. 

• 239. Changes of the moorCs orbit, — The elliptic path described 
by the moon, changes gradually from month to month both in 
form and position. Its eccentricity varies within certain limits, 
being sometimes as great as 0.065, and sometimes as small as 
•••49. Its mean value is 0.05484, or about -i^th. 

The major axis of the moon's orbit is not fixed, but has a di- 
rect motion on the ecliptic at the rate of about 41° in a year, ac- 
complishing a complete revolution in a little less than nine years ; 
so that in 4J years the perigee arrives where the apogee was be- 
fore. This motion of the line of the apsides is not equable 
throughout the whole of a lunar month ; for when the moon is in 
syzygies, the line of apsides advances in the order of the signs, but 
is retrograde in quadratures. The direct motion is, however, 
greater than the retrograde. 

240. Motion of the line of the nodes, — ^The line in which the plane 
of the moon's orbit cuts the ecliptic, is called the line of the nodes. 
The position of the nodes is found by observing the longitude of 
the moon when she has no latitude ; and it appears, by a compari- 
son of such observations, that the line of the nodes is not fixed, 
but has a slow retrograde motion at the rate of about 19° in a 
year. By this motion the nodes make a mean tropical revolution 
in 18 years and 224 days, nearly. It is not, however, an equable 
motion throughout the whole of the moon's revolution. The node 
is generally stationary when the moon is in quadrature, or in the 
ecliptic ; in all other parts of the orbit it has a retrograde motion, 
which is greater the nearer the moon is to tho syzygies, or tlK 
greater the distance from the ecliptic. 

Thus we see that tho path of the moon Aock not retr 
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self, but is a curve of the most complicated kind, whose form and i 
positioa are both in a state of continual change. | 

241. The lunar cycle. — The lunar cycle consists of 235 synodicfll I 
revolutions of the moon, which differ from 19 years of 366i days J 
only by about an hour and a half I 

For 29.5305887 X 235 = 6939.688 days. I 

AJid 36oix 19 = 6939.75 days. I 

If, then, full moon should happen on the 1st of January in thai 
first year of the cycle, it will happen on that day (or within a very 1 
short time of its beginning or ending) again after a lapse of 19 J 
.years; and all the full moons in the interval will occur on the J 
same days of the month as in the preceding cycle. This period I 
of 19 years is sometimes called the ifclonic Ci/cle, and the year of I 
the Metouic cycle is called the GoMen Number. This cycle of X9 J 
years is used for finding Easier. Easter day is the first Sandi^ I 
after the full moon which happens upon or next after the Slsfc I 
day of March, The present lunar cycle began in 1S62, when full I 
moon occurred April^ith. Full moon also occurred on the same 
day of April in 1843, 1824, etc. 

The following are the dates of the full moons next following 
ihe vemai equinox for several lunar cycles: 













1805 


1824 


1843 


1862 


April 14 


1806 


1826 


1844 


1863 


Aprils 


1807 


1826 


1845 


1864 


Mai<:li22 


etc 


etc 


etc 


etc 
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CHAPTER DC 

CENTBAL F0BCE3. — LAW OP GRAVITATION. — LUNAK lEEEGU- 
LARITIES. 
242. Curvtlinear motion. — If a body at rest receive an impulse 
in any direction, it will, if entirely at liberty to obey that impulse, 
move in that direction, and with a uniform rate of motion. When 
a body moves in a curve line, there must then be some force which 
at every instant deflecte it from the rectilinear course it tends to 
pursue in virtue of its inertia. We may then consider this mo- 
tion in a curve line to arise from two forces : one a primitive im- 
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palse given to the body, which alone would have caused it to de- 
scribe a straight line ; the other a deflecting force, which continu- 
ally urges the body toward some point out of the original line of 
motion. 



243. Kepler's laws, — Before Newton's discovery of the law of 
universal gravitation, the paths in which the planets revolve about 
the sun had been ascertained by observation ; and the following 
laws, discovered by Kepler, and afterward called Kepler's lawSy 
were known to be true : • 

1st Tfie radius veciaf of every planet describes about the sun equal 
areas in equal times. 

2d. The path of every planet is an ellipse^ having the sv^ in one of 
its foci. 

.8d. T/ie squares of the times of revolution are as the cubes of the 
m§an distances from the sun, or as the cubes of the major axes of the 
orbits. 

From these facts, revealed by observation, we may deduce the 
law of attractive force upon which they depend. 

244. Theorem. — When a body moves in a curve, acted on by a 
force tending to a fioced pointy the areas which it describes by radii 
drawn to the centre of force are in a constant plane, and areprop(yr' 
tional to the times. 

Let S be the centre of ' ^ - ^ 

attraction; let the time be 
divided into short and 
equal portions, and in the 
first portion let the body 
describe AB. In the sec- 
ond portion of time, if no 
new force were to act upon 
the body, it would proceed S 
to c in the same straight 
line, describing Be equal 
to AB. But when the 
body has arrived at B, let 
a force tending to the cen- 
tre S act on it by a single 
instantaneous impulse, and 




} 
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compel the body to continue its motion along tbe line BC. Draw 
Cc parallel to BS, and at tho end of the second portion of time, 
tbe body will be found in 0, in tbe same plane witb the triangle 
ASB. Join SC ; and because SB and Cc arc parallel, the triangle 
SBO will be equal to tbe triangle SBc, and therefore also to the 
triangle SAB, because Be is equal to BA. 

In like manner, if a centripetal force toward S act impulsively 
at 0, D, E, etc., at the end of equal successive portions of time, 
causing the body to describe the straight lines CD, DE, EF, etc, 
these lines will all lie in ftie same plane, and the triangles SCD, 
SDE, SEF will each be equal to SAB and SBC. Therefore these 
triangles will be described in equal times, and will be in a con 
etont plane ; and we shall have 

polygon SADS : polygon SAFS : : time in AD : time in AF. 

Let now the number of the portions of time in AD, AF be aug- 
mented, and their magnitude be diminished in infinitum, the pe- 
rimeter AEGDEF ultimately becomes a curve line, and the force 
which acted impulsively at B, C, D, E, etc., becomes a force which 
acts continually at all points. Therefore, in this case also, we have 
curvilinear area SADS : curvilinear area SAFS 
: : time in AD : time in AF. 

245. Theorem. — The vdocUy of a body moving in a curve and at- 
tracted to a fixed centre, is inversely as the ^lerpendicular from the 
fixed centre upon the tangent to the curve. 

For the velocitleB Iq the polygon at two points, A, E, are as 
AB, EF, because these lines are described in equal portions of 
time. But if SY, SZ be drawn perpendicular to these lines, 
SY.AB = SZ.EF, because the triangles SAB, SEF are equal. 
Thereibre velocity at A : velocity at E : : SZ ; SY. 

And ultimately, the velocity in the polygon becomes the veloo- 
ity in the curve, and the lines AY, EZ are the tangents to the 
curve at A and E. 

246. Theorem. — If a body moves in a curve line in a constant 
plane, and by a radius drawn to a ficced point, describes areas about 
that point proportional to the times, it is urged by a central force tend- 
ing to that point. 

Every body which moves in a curve line is deflected from a 
straight line by some force acting upon it. If the body were to 
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describe the polygon ABCDEF, describing the equal triangles 
SAB, SBC, eta, in equal times, it must at B be acted on by a force 
directed toward S. For in AB produced, take Be equal to AB. 
Then the triangle ASB =BSc. But, by supposition, ASB =BSC. 
Therefore, BSC=BSc; and, consequently, Cc is parallel to SB. 
Now BC may be regarded as the resultant of two forces, one the 
impulse in the direction of AB produced, and the other a deflect- 
ing force Cc, which is parallel to SB ; that.is, the deflecting force 
at B is directed toward the sun. But ultimately the motion in 
the polygon will coincide with the motion in the curve, and the 
force in the polygon will be the same as the force in the curve. 
Therefore in the curvilinear motion the proposition is true. 

. Now since the planets describe about the sun equal areas in 
equal times, it follows that the force which deflects them from a 
straight line is directed toward the centre of the sun. 

247. Theorem. — Wlien bodies describe different circles with uni- 
form motions^ the forces tend to the centres of the circles, and are as the 
squares of the velocities divided by the radii of the circles. 

By Art 246 the forces tend to 
the centres of the circles. Let 
AC, ac be arcs described in two 
different circles in equal times. 
Draw the tangents AB, ab ; 
draw BC, be perpendicular to 
the tangents, and CD, 'cd paral- 
lel to them. Draw also the 
chords AC, ac. Then BC, Jc, or AD, ad, are the spaces through 
which the bodies are deflected from the tangents by the action 
of the forces to S and s. Then 

AC* 
AD : AC : : AC : AE ; whence AD=^^^. 

a(? 



Fi«.6S. 





Also 



ad= 



2as' 



Now when the arc is taken indefinitely small, we shall have 
the centripetal force at A : centripetal force at a : : the square of 
the arc AC divided by the radius AS : the square of the arc ac 
divided by the radius as. But the arcs AC, oc, described in equal 
times, are as the velocities ; hence in circles, if F represent the 
centripetal force, V the velocity, and R the radius of the circle, 




248. Th&irem, — When bodies describe different circles wOh ■unijorm J 
molions, Ute central force is as tJie radius of the circle divided by tt 
square of the lime of one revohttion. 

Let R be the radius of the circle, V the velocity, and T the tiin*:! 
of describing the whole circle. The circumference of rtie circle J 
will be represented by 2jrE, ^ .i.-vmi. i Tr_ 

But by Art. 247, F varies as 

that is, 



•■ '■ 249. Theorem. — If a body describes an ellipse, being conAmtoJ^ J 
xayed by a force directed toward the ^us, Oiat force mitst vary in- T 
versely as the square of Che distance. < 

Let APB represent 
the elliptic orbit of a 
planet, and S the fo- 
cus occupied by the 
aun. Let PQ be an 
arc described by the 
planet in an indefi- 
nitely short time, (. 
Draw the diameter 
PG; also the ordinate 
Qii parallel to the tan- 
gentatP; andleiDK 
be the diameter which is conjugate to PG. Draw the radius vec- 
tor SP, cutting the diameter DK in E, and the ordinate Qy in x, 
and complete the parallelogram QarPK. Also draw QT perpen- 
dicular to SP, and PF perpendicular to DK. 

If the arc PQ be taken indefinitely Email, it may be considered 
as a straight line described by the joint action of the force which 
is directed toward S, and of the projectile force which acts in the 
direction of PR That is, the force PQ may be resolved into the 
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two forces Qx and Pa;. Daring the time /, the deflecting force, 
if it acted alone, would cause the body to describe Fx. Hence, 
denoting the intensity of this force by F, we have, by Mechanics, 

Pa:=iF^; 
and taking i for the unit of time, we have 

F=2Pcc. 
By similar triangles. Pa? : Pv : : PE : PC. 
By Ellipse, Prop. XIX., Gv.Fv: Qv^ ::FC^: CD*. 
Compounding these two proportions, we have 

Gv. Pa:: Qv^ : : PC. AC: CD\ 
since PE = AC, Geom., Ellipse, Prop. VII. 

But when the arc PQ is taken indefinitely small, Qt;=Qa7, and 
Gt;=2PC. 

Ti i^^ Qv.Fx.CD^ 2Pa:.CD» 

Hence Q^= PC. AC ^—KQ-' ^^^ 

Again, by similar triangles, 

Qx:QT::PE(=CA):PF. 
Also (Ellipse, Prop. XVI. ), 

CD.PF=CA.CB, orCA:PF::CD:CB. 
Hence . Qx:QT::CD:CB; 

^ QT.CD ,^^ Q-P.CD* ,^, 

AQa?= (.Q , and Qr»=-25-^g5— . (2) 

From equations (1) and (2) we have 

2Pj?.CD» _ QT*.CD* 
AC " CB« • 
Bepresent half the m^jor axis of the ellipse by a, and half the 
minor axis by b ; then 

If now we denote the area of the elliptical sector SQP by i, 
we have A=iSP.QT; 

and hence QT=^p, and Q'P=op5. 

Substituting this value in equation (8), we have 

J. *'-^ •^ — gp2 f2* 

If we consider the action of the deflecting force at some other 
point of the ellipse, as P', and denote the intensity of the force by 

F', we shall have ^'=sFa ' ^' 



) 
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But by Kepler's first law, ft is a constant quantity ; hence we I 

have ■ 

F:F'::SP":SP2; I 

or the deflecting force varies inversely as tlie square of the dis- I 

tance of the planet from the sun. ■ 

250. Theorem. — Wliai several bodies revolve in ellipses ahoul tlte fl 
same centre of force, varying inversely as the square of the distance^ ^| 
the squares of iJie periodic times will vary as the cubes of the majOt ^| 
axes. ^1 

Let T denote the periodic time of a planet, expressed in sec-. ^| 
oods, and k the area described by the radius vector in one second ; ^| 
then the entire area of the ellipse will bo represented by Tft. Bat H 
this area is also represented by irah (Ellipse, Prop. XXI.). Henoo ^| 

Ti=TraS, orA=-7n-. H 

Represent the distance of the planet from the Bun by R; then, fl 

by the last article, H 

If we represent by / the value of the deflecting force F at the ^ 
distance of unity, then, by hypothesis, 

/:F ::!:!; that ta,P=^. 
Hence 5^=^.; . ■ - ^^_^ 

that is T-=^,orT=?:,^, 

/ v/ 

If T' denote the periodic time of a second planet, and a' half 
the major axis of its orbit, we shall have 

whence T : T' :: a^:a'^, or T^ : T" :: a' : a'\ 

Thus we perceive that Kepler's first law would hold true, what- 
ever might bg the law by which the deflecting force depended 
upon the distance; but the second and third laws prove that in 
the solar system this deflecting force varies inversely as the square 
of the distance. 
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251. Modification of Kepler's third law. — Kepler's third law is 
strictly true only in the case of planets whose quantity of matter 
is inappreciable in comparison with that of the central body. In 
considering the motion of a planet, for instance Jupiter, round the 
sun,' it is necessary to remember that while the sun attracts Ju- 
piter, Jupiter also attracts the sun. The motion which the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter produces in the sun, is less than the motion which 
the attraction of the sun produces in Jupiter, in the same ratio in 
which Jupiter is smaller than the sun. If the sun and Jupiter 
were allowed to approach one another, their rate of approach 
would be the sum of the motions of the sun and Jupiter, and 
would therefore be greater than their rate of approach if the sun 
were not movable, in the same ratio in which the sum of the 
masses of the sun and Jupiter is greater than the sun's masa 
Consequently, in comparing the orbits described by different plan- 
ets round the sun, we must suppose the central force to be the at- 
traction of a mass equal to the sum of the sun and planet 

If we regard the mass of the sun as unity, and represent the 
masses of two planets by m and m\ then we shall have 



T^T 



'2 .. 



a' 



a 



/3 



1 + m' l-\-m 



n 



and this proportion is rigorously true. 
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252. The force that retains the moon in her orbit is the same as 
that which catises bodies (ofall near the eartKs surface^ the force being 
diminished in proportion to the square of the distance from the eartKs 
centre. 

Let E be the centre of the earth, A a point 
on its surface, and BC a part of the moon's or- 
bit assumed to be circular. When the moon is 
at any point, B, in her orbit, she would move on 
in the direction of the line BD, a tangent to the 
orbit at B, if she was not acted upon by some 
deflecting force. Let F be her place in her orbit 
one second of time after she was at B, and let 
FG be drawn parallel to BD, and FII parallel 
to EB. The line FH, or its equal BG, is the 
distance the moon has been drawn, during one 
second, from the tangent toward the earth at R 
If we divide the circumference of the moon's 
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orbit by the number of seconds in the time of one revolution, we 
shall have the length of the arc BF. Now, bj Geometry, 
2BE:BF::BF:BG. 

But the chord BF does not differ sensibly from the arc BF, 
already obtained. BG is thus found, by computation, to be 0.0534 
inch. 

At the equator, a body falls through 192^ inches in the first 
second. At the distance of the moon, the force of gravity (if it 
diminishes in proportion to the square of the distance from the- 
earth's centre) will be found by the proportion 

59.961^ : 1' : : 192i :(0.0535 inchj 
■which agrees very nearly with the distance above computed. , 

The space through which the moon actually falls toward the 
earth in one second is a little less than that computed from the ■ 
force of gravity at the earth's surface, because (as we shall see 
hereafter) the action of the sun diminishes by a small quantiqr 
the moon's gravity toward the earth. 

253. Deductions from Kepler's Imcs. — By Kepler's first law, the { 
radius vector of each planet describes about the sun equal areas j 
in equal times ; hence it follows (Art 246) that each planet ia « 
acted upon by a force which urges it continu:i!]y toward the cen- 
tre of the sun. We say, therefore, that the planets Qravitaie to- 
ward the sun, and the force which urges each planet toward the 
sun is called its gravity toward the sun. By Kepler's second law, 
the planets describe ellipses, having the centre of the sun at one 
of their foci ; hence it follows (Art. 249) that the force of gravity 
of each planet toward the sun varies inversely as the square of its 
distance from the sun's centre. By Kepler's third law, the squares 
of the times of revolution of the difFercnt planets are as the cubes 
of the mean distances from the sun ; hence it follows (Art. 250) 
that the planets are solicited by a force of gravitation toward the 
sun, which varies from one planet to another inversely as the 
square of their distance. It is, therefore, the same fnrco. modified 
only by distance from the sun, which causes all \.\w phuiets to 
gravitate toward him, and retains them in their orliits. This 
force is conceived to be an attraction of the matter of tlie sun for 
the matter of the planets, and is called the solar attraction. This 
force extends infinitely in every direction, varying inversely as 
the square of the distance. 
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254. The planets endowed vnth an attractive force. — The motions 
of the satellites about their primary planets are also found to be 
in conformity with Kepler's laws; hence we conclude that the 
planets which have satellites are endowed with an attractive force, 
which extends indefinitely in every direction, and varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. It is evident, also, that the satellites 
gravitate toward the sun in the same manner as their planets, for 
their relative motions about their primaries are the same as if the 
planets were at rest. 

The planets which have no satellites are endowed with a sim- 
ilar attractive force, as is proved by the disturbances which they 
cause in the motion of the other planets. 

255. The component particles of the sun and planets attract eaxh 
other. — The force of attraction of one body for another arises from 
the attraction of its component particles. A large planet may be 
regarded as a collection of numerous smaller planets, and the at- 
traction of the whole must be the result of the attraction of the 
component parts. Thus the gravitation of the earth toward the 
sun is the sum of the gravitation of its component particles, and 
thus, also, the force of gravity of each of the planets is propor- 
tional to the matter which it contains ; that is, to its mass. More- 
over, since the attraction of the planets varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, the force of every particle must also vary 
inversely as the square of the distance of the particles* 

256. Theory of universal gravitation. — It follows, then, as a nec- 
essary consequence, from the general facts or laws discovered by 
Kepler, that all bodies mutually attract each other, with forces 
varying directly as their quantities of matter, and inversely as 
the squares of their distances. This principle is called the law of 
universal gravitation. It was first distinctly promulgated by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and hence is frequently called Newton's Theory of 
Universal Gravitation. If we represent the mass of the sun by 
M, and the distance of a planet from the sun by R, then the at- 
traction of the sun upon the planet will be represented by tt^. 

A similar formula will represent the attraction of a planet upon 
its satellite. 

This universal gravitation disturbs the motion of the planets 
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;ir orbits about the sun. If the earth were attracted onljT' 
tbc SUD, it n'ould describe an exact ellipse ; bul, siuee it is a 
Lntctcd by the other planets, it is eootinually drawn oat of tfaa 
t. in which it had previously been moving. The satellite 
beiug disturbed in their motions about their planets by thwP'. 
nial attractions and by that of the sun, are continually drawnfl 
. of the orbits in which they were previously moving. 

257. The Jieavenly bodies all move in conic seciians. — It t 
monstrated by Newton that if a body (a planet, for instance) » 
impelled by a projectile force, and is continually attracted towai ~ 
the sun's centre by a force varying inversely as the square oft] 
Lance, and no other forces act upon the body, the body i 
JVC in one of the following curves — a circle, an ellipse, a parfcl 
oIa,or an hyperbola; that is, it will move in one of the c 
oJc(MTw. The form of the orbit will depend upon the directiotU 
sad intensity of the projectile force. 

Fie-iL L.-' ^^ ^^ conceive F to t 

the centre of an attractiTi 
force, and a body at A to b* I 
projected ift a direction i 
right angles to the line AF, 
then there is a certain ve- 
locity of projection which 
would cause the body to 
describe the circle ABC; 
a greater velocity would 
cause it to describe the el- 
lipse ADE, or the more ec- 
centric ellipse AGQ; and 
if the velocity of projection be sufficient, the body will describe 
the aemi-parabola AKL. If the velocity of projection be still 
greater, the body will describe an hyperbola. The curve can not 
be a circle unless the body be projected in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to AF, and, moreover, unless the velocity with which the 
planet is projected is neither greater nor less than one particular 
velocity, determined by the length of FA and the mass of the cen- 
tral body. If it differs little from this particular velocity (either 
greater or less), tbc body will move in an ellipse; but if it is 
much greater, the body will move in a parabola or an hyperbola. 
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If the body be projected in a direction AB 
oblique to SA, and the velocity of projection is 
small, the body will move in an ellipse ; but if 
the velocity is great, it may move in a parabola 
or hyperbola, but not in a circle. 

If a body describe a circle, the sun is in the \ 
centre of the circle. If the body describe an el- 
lipse, the san is not in the centre of the ellipse, 
but in one focus. If the body describe a para- 
bola or an hyperbola, the sun is in the focus. The planets de- 
scribe ellipses which differ little from circles. A few of the com- 
ets describe very long ellipses ; and nearly all the others that have 
been observed are found to move in curves which can not be dis- 
tinguished from parabolas. There is reason to think that two or 
three comets which have been observed move in hyperbolas. 

258. Motions of projectiles. — The motions of projectiles are gov- 
erned by tbu same laws as the motions-of the planet^ If a body 
be projected in a horizontal direction from the top oA mountain, 
it is deflected by the attraction of the earth from the rectilinear 
path which it would otherwise have pursued, and made to de- 
scribe a curve line which at length brings it to the earth's sur- 
face; and the greater the velocity of projection, the farther it will 
go before it reaches the earth's surface. We may therefore sup- 
pose the velocity to be so increased that it shall pass entirely 
round the earth without touching it 

Let BCD represent the sur- 
face of the earth; AB, AC, 
AD the curve lines which a 
body would describe if project- 
ed horizontally from the top of 
a high mountain, with success- 
ively greater and greater ve- H 
locitjes. Supposing there were 
no air to offer resistance, and 
the velocity were sufficiently 
great, the body would pass en- 
tirely round the earth, and re- 
turn to the point from which 
it was projected. 




^ 
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259. TiiiK of revol'Uion near Hie earth's surface. — By means of ■ 
Kepler's third law, wc are able to compute the time required to 
complete a revolutioD in 6uch an orbit near the earth's surface. 
We may regard sach a body as a sateliite revolving round the 
earth's centre in an orbit whose radius is equal to the radius of 
the earth, while the moon completes one revolution in 27.32 days 
in an orbit whose radius is 59.96 times the radius of the earth. 
If we put T to represent the periodic time of such a satellite, we 
shall have the proportion 

69.96^ -.l':: 27.32= ;T=; 
from which we find T=0.0588 days, or Ih. 24m. 35s. 

If the velocity of projection were too small to carry it entirely^ j 
round the earth, and the impenetrability of the earth did not pre- f 
vent, it would describe an ellipse, of which the earth's centre \ 
would occupy the lower focus, and it would return again to ths 1 
poiat from which it started. This conclusion is easily reconciled f 
with the doctrine of Mechanics, that the path of a projectile is s \ 
parabola, fotit is there assumed that gravity acts* in parallel di- \ 
rcetions, anfftliat it is a constant accelerating force. These prin- I 
ciplea are sensibly true for small distances, but they are not trua J 
when great diatajices are considered. 

Problem. — How much faster than at present must the earth ro- 
tate upon its axis, in order that bodies on its surface at the equa. 
tor may lose all their gravity ? Ans. 17 times. 

260. Why a planet at perHielion does not fall to the sun. — Since 
the sun's force of attraction is greatest when the distance is least, 
it might seem that when a planet has reached its perihelion it 
must inevitably fall to the sun. The planet, however, recedes 
from the sun, partly on account of the increased velocity near 
perihelion, and partly on account of the gradual change in its di- 
rection. The curvature of any part of a planetary orbit depends 
not solely upon the force of the sun's attraction, but also on the 
velocity with which the planet is moving. The greater the ve- 
locity of the planet, the less will be the curvature of the orbit. 

Suppose a planet to have passed the aphelion A with so small 
a velocity that the sun's attraction bends the path very much, 
and causes it immediately to begin to approach toward the sun; 
the sun's attraction will increase its velocity as it moves through 
B, C, and D ; for when the planet is at B, the sun's attractive 
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Fig. 74. A • force acts in the direction BS ; and, on ac- 
count of the small inclination of BC to BS, the 
force acting in the direction of BS increases 
the planet's velocity.. Thus the pktnet's ve- 
locity is continually increasing as the planet 
|g moves through B, C, and D ; and although, 
on account of the planet's nearness, the sun's 
^ attractive force is very much increasedj and 
tends therefore to make the orbit more curved, 
yet the velocity is so much increased that the 
orbit is no more curved at E than it was at A ; and at perihelion 
the velocity is so great that the planet begins immediately to re- 
cede from the sun. 

A similar course of reasoning will explain why, when the plan- 
et reaches its greatest distance from the sun, where the sun's at- 
traction is least, it does not altogether fly off from the sun. As 
the planet passes through F, G, H, the sun's attraction, which is 
always directed toward S, retards the planet in its orbit, and when 
it has reached A its velocity is extremely small ; and therefore, 
although* the sun's attraction at A is small, yet the deflection 
which it produces in the planet's motion is such as to give its path 
the same curvature as at E. Then the planet again approaches 
the sun, and goes over the same orbit as before. 

261. Could the totary and orbital motions of the earth have been 
caused by a single force? — It is possible thaf the rotary motion of 
the earth, and its motion in its orbit about the sun, are both the 
result of a single primitive impulse. If a sphere were to receive 
an impulse in the direction of its centre of gravity, it would have 
a progressive motion without any rotation upon an axis. But if 
the impulse were given in any other direction, it would produce 
also a rotary motion. It is possible to compute at what distance 
from the centre of gravity an impulse must be given to produce 
the actual progressive and rotary motions observed in a body. In 
order to explain the motion of the earth in its orbit, and that of 
its rotation upon an axis in 24 hours, the impulse must have been 
given in a line passing 24 miles from the centre of the earth. 
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262. PROBLEMS. 

Prob. 1. The mean distance of the planet Hygeia from the sun 
is 3.14937 (the distance of the earth being taken as unity) ; re- 
luired its fHBriodic time? 

By Art. 260, a^:a'^::T^:T"'; 

ibat is, 1' : 3.14937^ : : 365.25' : T'». 

Ans. 2041.4 days. 

Prob. 2. The periodic time of the planet Flora is 1193 days ; 
required its mean distance from the aun? Am. 2.2013. 

Prob. 3. What would be the periodic time of a planet revolving J 
about the sun at a mean distance often million miles? 

Prob. 4. "What would be the periodic time of a planet revolvin 
about the sun at a mean distance of one million miles? 

Prob. 5. Suppose there exists a planet revolving about the soi 
at a mean distance of 5000 millions of miles, what must be its p 
riodic time? 

Prob. 6. What would be the periodic time of a satellite revolt" 
ing about the earth at a mean distance of 10,000 miles from tl 
earth's centre ? 

Prob. 7. Suppose the earth had a satellite making one rew 
lution in a year, what would be its mean d;.-t;mcQ from the 
earth? 



263. The problem of the Viree bodies. — When there are only two 
bodies that .gravitate to one another with forces inversely as the 
squares of their distances, they move in conic sections, and de- 
scribe about their common centre of gravity equal areas in equal 
times. But if there are three bodies, the action of any one on the 
other two, changes the form of their orbits, so that the determina- 
tion of their motions becomes a problem of great difficulty, distin- 
guished by the name of Vie problem of the three bodies. 

The solution of this problem, in its utmost generality, has never 
been effected. Under certain limitations, however, and such as 
are quite consistent with the condition of the heavenly bodies, it 
admits of being resolved. The most important of these limita- 
tions is that the force which one of the bodies exerts upon the 
other two is, either from the smallness of that body or ils great 
distance, very inconsiderable, in respect of the forces which these 
two exert on one another. 



} 
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The force of this third body is called a disturbing force^ and its 
eflfects in changing the places of the other two bodies are called 
the disturbances^ or pertrjorbations of the system. 

Though the small disturbing forces may be more than one, or 
though there be a great number of remote disturbing bodies, their 
combined effect may be computed, and therefore the problem of 
three bodies, under the conditions just stated, may be extended to 
any number. 

264. How the moon^s elliptic motion is disturbed. — ^The only body 
in the solar system which produces a sensible disturbing effect 
upon the moon is the sun ; for although several of the planets 
sometimes come within less distances of the earth, their masses 
are too inconsiderable to produce any sensible disturbing effect 
ttpon the moon's motion. The mass of the sun, on the contrary, 
is so great, that, although the radius of the moon's orbit bears a 
small ratio to the sun's distance, and although lines drawn from 
the sun to any part of that orbit are nearly parallel, the differ- 
ence between the forces exerted by the sun upon the moon and 
earth is quite sensible. 

265. BelcUive attractions of the sun and earth upon the moon. — It 
was shown. Art 252, that the earth draws the moon from a tan- 
gent 0.0534 inch in a second. If a similar calculation be made 
in relation to the orbit of the earth, it will be found that the sun 
draws the earth from a tangent 0.119 inch in a second. Also, the 
average force which the sun exerts upon the moon must be the 
same as that which it exerts upon the earth ; that is, the sun ex- 
erts upon the moon a force 2^ times as great as the earth does. 
The moon is therefore much more under the influence of the sun 
than of the earth. 

266. Mass of the sun compared vnth that of the earth. — ^The force 
which the sun exerts on the earth is 2^ times greater than that 
which the earth exerts on the moon. But the force of attraction 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, and the distance of 
the sun from the earth is about 400 times the distance of the 
moon. Hence, if the sun were at the same distance as the moon, 
his force of attraction would be the square of 400, or 160,000 
times as great as it is now; that is, it would be 2ix 160,000, or 
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3(32,000 times as great as the earth's attraction, and, consequently, 
must bave 352,000 times as nmch matter. 

The best det«rminatioii of the sun's mass is considered to be ' 
354,93a 



267. Hq\o Oit mr^& aUraction acts as a disturbing Jorce. — If the 
sun were at an infinite distance, the earth and moon would be at- 
tracted equally and in parallel straight lines, and, in that case, 
their relative motions would not be in the least disturbed. But 
although the distance of the sun compaipd with that of the moon 
is very great, it can not be considered infinite. The moon is al- 
ternately nearer to the sun and farther from him than the earth, 
and the straight line which joins her centre and that of the sun 
forms with the terrestrial radius vector an angle which is contin- , 
ually varying. Thus the sun acts unequally and in different di- 
rections on the earth and moon, and hence result inequalities in 
her motion, which depend on her position in respect of the sun. 

268. General effeci of Ike sun's disturbing action. — Let us suppose 
that the projectile motions of the earth and moon are destroyed^ . 
and that they are allowed to fall freely toward the sun. If tha | 
moon was in conjunction with the sun, it would be more attract- 
ed than the earth, and fall with greater velocity toward the sun, 
BO that the distance of the moon from the earth would be increased 
in the fall. If the moon was in opposition, she would be less at- 
tracted than the earth by the sun, and would fall with a less ve- 
locity toward the sun than the earth, and the moon would be left 
behind by the earth, so that the distance of the moon from the 
earth would be increased in this case also. If the moon was in 
one of the quarters, then the earth and moon, being both attracted 
toward the centre of the sun, would approach the sun, and at the 
same time would necessarily approach each other, so that their 
distance from each other would in this case be diminished. Now 
whenever the action of the sun would increase their distance if 
they were allowed to fall toward the sun, it produces the same 
effect as if their gravity to each other was diminished ; and when- 
ever the action of the sun would diminish their distance, their 
gravity to each other is increased. Hence we conclude that the 
sun's action increases the f/ravity of the moon to the earth at 0ie quad- 
ratures, avd diminislies it at the syzygies. 
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269. How to estimate the amount of the sun's disturbing force. — 
We may estimate the amount of. .this disturbing force in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Let ABCD represent the orbit of the moon, 
with the earth at E, and let the sun be at S 
and the moon at M. Let the line SE be taken 
|b to represent the force with which the sun at- 
tracts the earth ; then we may determine the 
magnitude of the force with which the sun 
acts on the moon at M by the proportion 

SW : SE2 : : SE rj^^.) In the line MS, pro- 

SE^ 
duced if necessary, take MG=^rpj and it 

will represent the force with which the sun 
attracts the moon. We may suppose the 
force MG to result from the combined action 
of two forces, MF and MH (MG being the 
diagonal of the parallelogram MFGH), of 
which one, MF, is equal and parallel to ES. 
Now if the earth and moon were only acted 
upon by the equal and parallel forces ES and 
MF, their relative motions would not be af- 
fected. Therefore it is only MH which dis- 
turbs this relative motion ; that is, MH rep- 
resents the quantity and direction of this dis- 
turbing force. This force, MH, may be resolved into two forces, 
MK,- ML, the first being in the direction of the radius vector ME, 
and the other having the direction of a tangent to the orbit The 
force MK augments or diminishes the moon's gravitation to the 
earth; while the force ML affects the moon's angular motion 
round the earth, sometimes accelerating and sometimes retard- 
ing it. 

It is evident that the tangential f6rce LM retards the moon's 
motion when going from A to B. K we construct a similar fig- 
ure for each of the other quadrants, we shall find that the tangen- 
tial force accelerates the moon's motion from D to A, and also from 
B to C, but retards the moon's motion when going from C to D. 
This force becomes zero at each of the points A, B, C, and D, and 
has its maximum value near the octants. 

K 
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When the moon is in conjunction, the disturbing force of the 
sun is wholly employed in drawing the moon away from the 
earth ; that is, in diminishing the moon's gravitation to the earth. 
When the moon is in opposition, the force with which the sua 
draws the earth is greater than that with which it draws the moon, 
so that the eflFect of the sun's attraction is to increase the distance 
of the moon from the earth ; that is, it is the same as if the sun's 
force drew the moon .away from the earth, or diminished the 
moon's gravitation to the eartL 

When the moon is in quadrature, the tangential force disap- 
pears, and the disturbing force is wholly employed in augmenting 
the moon's gravitation to the earth. The sun attracts the earth 
and moon equally, but not in parallel lines. If we suppose the 
projectile motions of the earth and moon to be destroyed, and 
that they are allowed to fall freely toward the sun, the earth and 
moon, both moving toward the centre of the sun, would approach 
each other, and in one second (their distance from the sun being 
400 times the radius of the moon's orbit) their distance from 
each other would be diminished by -^017*1^ P^rt of the space fallen 
through. Hence, if ES represents the force of the moon's gravi- 
tation to the sun, then BE will represent the augmentation of the 
moon's gravitation to the earth in quadratures. 

270. Numerical estimate of tlie surCs disturbing force, — The ratio 
of the line MH to ES may be computed by Trigonometry when 
we know the distance of the sun and moon from the earth, &nd 
also the angular distance of the moon from the sun. Also the 
disturbing force of the sun upon the moon may be compared with 
the earth's attraction upon the moon by the following propor- 
tions : 

1st. Disturbing force : sun's attraction on earth : : MH : ES ; 

2d. Sun's attraction on earth : earth's attr'n on sun : : 354,936 : 1 ; 

3d. Earth's attraction on sun : earth's attraction on moon : : 
EM2 : ES^ 

Compounding these three proportions, we have 

Disturbing force : earth's attraction on moon : : 354,936 x MH 
xEM^•ES^ 

Since the values of MH, EM, and ES are known, we can com- 
pute the ratio of the disturbing force to the earth's attraction. 

Ex, 1. Compare the disturbing force of the sun upon the moon 
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with the earth's attraction upon the moon at the time of conjunc- 
tion, assuming the distance of the sun to be S99.S2 times the dis- 
tance of the moon, and the sun's mass 354,936 times that of the 
earth. 

Fig.T«. Sun's att on moon : sun's att on 

* ^ ? earth : : SE» : SM' : : 1.00502 : 1. 

Hence, Disturbing force : sun's attraction on earth : : 0.00502 : 1. 
And, Disturbing force : earth's attraction on moon : : 354,986 X 

0.00502 : 899.32^ : : 1 : 89 ; 
that is, Jy the disturbing action of ike sun at conjunction^ihe vioon^s 
gravity to the earth is diminisk(fl by ^th part 

Ex, 2. Compare the disturbing force of the sun upon the moon 
with the earth's attraction upon the moon at the time of opposi- 
tion. 

Fig. 77. Sun's att on moon : sun's att on 

^ 5 — ? earth : : SE^ : SM^ : : .99501 : 1. 

Hence, Disturbing force : sun's attraction on earth : : 0.00499 : 1. 
And, Disturbing force : earth's attraction on moon :: 354,936 x 

0.00499 : 899.82^ : : 1 : 90 ; 
that is, by Hie disturbing action of the sun at opposition^ the moorCs 
gravity to the earth is diminished by -^th pari, 

Ex. 8. Compare the disturbing force of the sun upon the moon 
with the earth's attraction upon the moon at the time of quadra- 
ture. 

Disturbing force : sun's attraction on earth : : 1 : 899.32. Art. 269. 
Hence, Disturbing force : earth's attraction on moon : : 854,986 : 
399.823 : : 1 : 179 ; 

that is, by the disturbing action of the sun at quadrature^ the moon^s 
gravity to the earth is increased by ttv^A part. 

Thus we see that at the quadratures, the gravity of the moon 
to the earth is increased by about the 179th part, while at the op- 
position and conjunction it is diminished by about twice this quan- 
tity ; and, by a computation extending to every part of the orbit, 
it is found that the average effect is to diminish the moon's gravity by 

In consequence of this diminution of her gravity, the moon de- 
scribes her orbit at a great^|piistance from the earth, ttfth a less 
angular velocity, and in a lOTger time, than if she were urged to 
the earth by her gravity alone. 
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271. The equation ofOie centre depends upon the eccentricity of 
the orbit. The eccentricity of the moon's orbit was stat^ in 
Art 208 to be iVth, and the greatest value of the equation of the 
centre is 6° 18' 17", being more than three times that of the sun. 

272. Eveciion, — After the equation of the centre, the most im- 
portant inequality aflfecting the motion of the moon is that termed 
the Evectian, the discovery of which we owe to the famous astron- 
omer Ilipparchus, in the second century before the Christian era. 
The evec^on is an inequality in the equation of the centre de- 
pending on the position of the ma^ axis of the moon's orbit, in 
respect of the line drawn from the earth to the sun. 

273. Cause o/evedioii, — Any cause which at the perigee should 
have the effect to increase the moon's gravitation toward the 
earth beyond its mean, and at the apogee to diminish the moon's 
gravitation toward the earth, would augment the difference be- 
tween the gravitation at the perigee and apogee, and, consequent- 
ly, increase the eccentricity of the orbit. But any cause which at 
the perigee should have the effect to diminish the moon's gravi- 
tation toward the earth beyond its mean, and at the apogee to in- 
crease it, would diminish the difference between the two, and, 
consequently, diminish the eccentricity. 

Let E represent the earth, 
ABCD the moon's orbit, of 
which A is the perigee and 
C the apogee, and let SS' 
S''S'" be the apparent orbit 
of the sun. If the sun be at 
S, so that the major axis of 
the moon's orbit is directed 
to the sun, the distance of 
the moon at A from the 
earth is less than if it moved 
in a circle, and the sun's dis- 
turbing force, computed as 



Fig. 7S. 




mUi Ex. 1, Art 270, wiU be 
nrobi 



found to be fc^s than -^th of the m&on's gravity. • So, also, the 
distance of the moon from the earth at C is greater than if it 
moved in a circle, and the disturbing force computed, as in Ex. 2, 
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Art. 270, will be found to be greater than -g^xyth part of the moon's 
gravity ; that is, when the transverse axis of the moon's orbit is 
directed to the sun, the moon's gravity to the earth when at peri- 
gee is diminished less than the mean, and at apogee is diminished 
more than the mean. Hence the moon, when at perigee, is drawn 
away from the earth by less than the mean quantity, and when 
at apogee, is drawn away from the earth by more than the mean 
quantity. Thus the inequality between the two distances of the 
moon from the earth is increaa|ij that is, the eccentricity of the 
moofis orbit is increased. 

But if the sun be at S' and the moon at A, the sun's disturbing 
force, computed as in Ex. 3, Art. 270, will be found to be less than 
Trrth part of the moon's gravity ; but if the moon be at C, and 
the sun at S', the disturbing force of the sun will be found to be 
greater than •Y\-gi\i part of the moon's gravity ; that is, when the 
line of the apsides is in quadrature, the gravitation at the apogee 
is most augmented, and that at perigee is least augmented. Hence 
the effect of the sun's action is to diminish the inequality between 
the two distances of the moon from the earth at these two points ; 
that is, to diminish the eccentricity of the orbit Thus we find, in 
general, that the moon^s orbit is most eccentric when Uie line of the 
apsides is in syzygy^ and is least eccentric wheji the line of the apsides 
is in quadrature. The greatest value of evection is 1° 16' 27". 

274. Variation. — Another large inequality in the moon's mo- 
tions is called the Variation. By comparing the moon's observed 
place with the place computed from the mean motion, the equa- 
tion of the centre, and the evection, Tycho Brahe,in the sixteenth 
century, discovered that the two places did not generally agree. 
They agreed only at the syzygies and quadratures, and varied 
most in the octants, where the mequality amounted to 89' 30", 

275. Cause of variation. — This inequality is occasioned by that 
part of the sun's disturbing force which acts in the direction of a 
tangent to the moon's orbit. Art 269. This force is nothing at the 
syzygies and quadratures, and is greatest near the octants. It ac- 
celerates the moon's motion in going from quadrature to conjunc- 
tion ; and wKen the moon is past conjunction, the tangential force 
changes its direction and retards the moon's motion. 
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276. The annual equation is an inequality in the moon's motion 
arising from the variation of the sun^s distance from the earth. 
When the earth is at perihelion, the sun's disturbing force is 
greater than its average value ; the moon's gravity to the earth 
is diminished more than usual ; and its velocity is therefore slow- 
er than the mean. For the same reason, at aphelion the moon's 
velocity is greater than the mean. The period of this inequality 
is one year, and its maximum effect upon the moon's longitude 
amounts to 11' 9". ^ 

277. Other inequalities in Hie moon^s motion, — These three ine- 
qualities, evection, variation, and annual equation, are the largest 
of the inequalities in the moon's motion. The other inequalities 
are more minute; but, in order to represent the moon's place with 
the greatest possible accuracy, it is necessary to take into account 
a large number of corrections. 

The moon's place for every hour of the year is computed sev- 
eral years beforehand, and published in the Nautical Almanac. 
These places are now computed from Tables published by Pro- 
fessor Hansen in 1858. The average difference between the ob- 
served places of the moon and the places computed from these 
Tables does not exceed 3", and only once or twice in a year does 
the difference amount to so large a quantity as 10". 

278. Cause of the retrograde motion of the moon^s nodes. — The 
plane of the moon's orbit is inclined to the ecliptic about 5°; that 
is, in half of her revolution she is on the north side of the eclip- 
tic, and in half is on the south side of the ecliptic. The sun is 
seldom in the plane of the moon's orbit, and his action generally 
has a tendency to draw the moon out of the plane in which she 
is moving. This oblique force may be resolved into two other 
forces — one lying in the plane of the ecliptic, and the other per- 
pendicular to it. Let ENN" represent the ecliptic, and AN a 

F,g.79, j^ portion of the moon's 

orbit. Let the moon 
be at A, and approach- 
ing the descending 
node N. The sun be- 
ing situated in the 
plane EN, his attrac- 
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tion tends to draw the moon toward that plane. Let that part 
of the sun^s disturbing force which is perpendicular to the plane 
EN be represented by AB, and suppose that in the time that the 
perpendicular force would cause it to describe AB, the moon, if 
undisturbed, would have advanced from A to D. By the com- 
bined action of these two forces, the moon will describe the diag- 
onal AC, and cross the ecliptic in the point N'. Thus the node 
has shifted from N to N' in a direction contrary to that of the 
moon's motion, and the inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic has 
increased. After the moon has crossed the ecliptic, the sun's dis- 
turbing action tends to draw the moon northward toward the 
ecliptic. Suppose the moon to be at F, and let that part of the 
sun's disturbing force which is perpendicular to the ecliptic be 
represented by FEL, while FG represents the moon's velocity in 
her orbit The resultant of these two forces will be a motion in 
the diagonal FH, as if the moon had come, not from ]S'^,but from 
N'', a point still farther to the westward. Thus the node has 
traveled farther westward, but the inclination of the orbit to the 
plane of the ecliptic haa diminished. Thus it appears that both 
in approaching the node, and in receding from it, the node shifts its 
place in a direction contrary to that of Hie moon^s motion; but the 
inclination of the moon's orbit increases while the moon approaches 
the node, and diminishes while the moon is receding from it. 

When the line of the nodes of the moon's orbit passes through 
the sun, there is no disturbing force tending to draw the moon 
out of the plane of its orbit ; but in every other position the line 
of the nodes is constantly regressing, making a complete revolu- 
tion in about 19 years. See Art. 240. The inclination of the 
plane of the orbit to the ecliptic increases and diminishes al- 
ternately. This variation is, however, confined within very nar- 
row limits, so that there is no permanent change in the inclina- 
tion of the orbit 

279.. Cause of the progression of the line of the apsides. — The ap- 
sides orthe moon's orbit are distant from each other more than 
180°. This is caused by the disturbing action of the sun, which 
tends to diminish the moon's gravity to the earth. If the moon 
was only acted upon by the earth's attraction, she would describe 
an ellipse, and her angular motion from perigee to apogee would 
be just 180° ; but when the effect of the sun's action is to dimin- 
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ish the moon's gravity, she will continually recede from the ellipse 
that would otherwise be described ; her path will be less curved, 
and she must move through a greater distance before the radius 
vector intersects the path at right angles. She must therefore 
move through a greater angular distance than 180° in going from 
perigee to apogee, and, consequently, the apsides must advance. 
On the contrary, when the moon's gravity is increased by the 
sun's action, her path will fall xvithin the ellipse which she would 
otherwise describe ; its curvature will be increased, and the dis- 
tance through which she must move before the radius vector in- 
tersects her path at right angles will be less than 180°. The ap- 
sides will therefore move backward. Now it has been shown 
that the sun's action alternately increases and diminishes the 
moon's gravity to the earth. The motion of the apsides will 
therefore be alternately direct and retrograde. But as the dimi- 
nution of gravity has place during a much longer part of the 
moon's revolution, and is also greater than the increase, the di- 
rect motion will exceed the retrograde; and in one revolution of 
the moon, the apsides have a progressive giotion of about 3°, mak- 
ing a complete revolution in about nine years. See Art. 239. 

280. Periodical and secular inequalities, — The perturbations in 
the elliptic movements of the planets and their satellites may be 
divided into two distinct classes. Those of the first class depend 
simply on the configurations of the planets, and complete the cycle 
of their values upon each successive return of the same configu- 
ration. These are called periodic inequalities. Their periods, gen- 
erally speaking, are not long ; and their general effect is slightly 
to accelerate or retard a planet in its orbit. The perturbations 
of the second class depend on the configuration of the nodes and 
perihelia. They vary with extreme slowness, requiring centu- 
ries to complete the cycle of their values, and they are hence de- 
nominated secular inequalities, Laplace has indeed demonstrated 
that the last-mentioned inequalities are also periodic, but the pe- 
riods are much' longer than those of the other inequali^s, and 
are independent of the mutual configurations of the planets. 

281."/SfecuZar acceleration of the moon^s mean motion, — The mean 
motion of the moon exhibits a secular inequality which has be* 
come very celebrated. By comparing the results of recent ob 
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servations with the Chaldean observations of eclipses at Babylon 
in the years 719 and 720 before the Christian era, Dr. Halley dis- 
covered tbat the periodic time of the moon is now sensibly short- 
er than at the time of the Chaldean eclipsea The mean motion 
of the moon increases at the rate of more than 10" in one hund- 
red years. If this acceleration of her motion, and the consequent 
diminution of her distance, were perpetually to continue, it would 
follow that she would eventually be precipitated to the earth. 
But Laplace has shown that this acceleration of the moon is occa- 
sioned by the change in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. It 
has been stated. Art. 113, that the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
has been diminishing from the time of the earliest observations. 

The mean action of the sun upon the moon tends to diminish 
the moon's gravity to the earth, and thereby causes a diminution 
of her angular velocity. This diminution being once supposed 
to occur, the angular velocity would afterward remain constant, 
provided the mean solar action always retained the same value. 
This, however, is not the case, for it depends, to a certain extent, 
on the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. Now the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit has been continually diminishing from the date 
of the earliest recorded observations down to the present time ; 
hence the sun's mean action must also have been diminishing, 
and, consequently, the moon's mean motion must have been con- 
tmually increasing. This acceleration will continue as long as 
the earth's orbit is approaching toward a circular form ; but as 
soon as the eccentricity begins to increase, the sun's mean action 
will increase, and the acceleration of the moon's mean motion will 
be converted into a retardation. 



CHAPTER X. 

ECLIPSES OF THE MOON. 

282. Cause of eclipses. — An eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
moon passing between the sun and the earth. It can therefore 
only occur when the moon is in conjunction with the sun ; that 
is, at the time of new moon. An eclipse of the moon is caused 
by the earth passing between the sun and moon. It can there- 
fore only occur when the moon is in opposition ; that is, at tho 
time of full moon. 



288. Why ecUpsfs do noi occur every month. — If the moon's orlnt 
coincided with the pkoe of the ecliptic, there would be an eclipse , 
of the sun at every new moon, since the moon would pass direct- J 
ly between the sun and earth ; and there would bo an eclipso of I 
the moon at every full moon, since the earth would be directly' I 
• between the sun and moon. But since the moon's orbit is ia» 
clined to the ecliptic about 5°, an eclipse can only occur when thw J 
moon, at the time of new or full, is at or near one of its nodeHif 
At other times, the moon is too far north or south of the ecliplio | 
to cause an eclipse of the sun, or to be itself eclipsed. 

284. Form of the earVCs shadow. — Since the magnitude of the J 
sun is far greater than that of the earth, and both bodies are of a J 
globular form, the earth must cast a conical shadow in a directioi 
opposite to that of the sun. Let AB represent the sun, and OIra 




the earth, and let the tangent lines AC, BD be drawn, and pro- 
duced to meet in F. Then CFD will represent a section of the 
earth's shadow, and EF will be its axis. If the triangle AFS be 
supposed to revolve round the axis SF, the tangent CF will de- 
scribe the convex surface of a cone, within the whole of which 
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the light of the sun must be intercepted by the earth. 

285. The semi-angle of the com aflhe eartft's shadow is equal to the 
sun's apparent semi-diameter, minus his horizontal parallax. 

In Fig. 80 the semi-angle of the cone of the earth's shadow is 
EFC or EFD. Now SEB = EFB-f EBF; that is, EFB = SEB— 
EBD; or half the angle of the cone of the earth's shadow is equal 
to the sun's apparent semi-diameter, minus his horizontal parnl- 
lax. Putting s for the sun's semi-diameter, and p for his horizon- 
tal parallax, we have the semi-angle of the earth's shadow, EFO 
=s-p. 
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286. The length of the earth! s shadow varies according to the dis- 
tance of the sun from the, earth; its mean length being 856,200 mUes, 
or more than three times the distance of the moon from the earth. 

In the right-angled triangle EFC, right-angled at C, 

sin. EFC : CE : : B : EF= . ^j^„,, = . ^^ ,. 

sin. Etc sin. (5—^) 

The mean value of the sun's apparent semi-diameter is 16' 1''.8, 

and the sun's horizontal parallax is 8".6; hence 5— ^=15'53''.2. 

Also, the mean radius of the earth =3956.7 miles. Hence the 

average length of the earth's shadow =-. — ',, = 856,200 

sm. lo Oo ,A 

miles. 

Since the mean distance of the moon from the earth is only 

238,880 milte, the shadow extends to a distance more than three 

times that of the moon. 

287. The average breadth of Hie earth's shadow, at tJie distance of 
the moon, is almost three times the moon's diameter. 

Let M'M'' represent a portion of the moon's orbit The appa- 
rent semi-diameter of the earth's shadow at the distance of the 
moon is the angle MEH. ButEHD=FEH+HFR Hence MEH 
=EHD— HFE. But EHD=the moon's horizontal pardlax; and 
HFE = the sun's semi-diameter minus his horizontal parallax 
{=s-'p)\ therefore half the angle subtended by the section of 
the shadow is equal to the sum of the parallaxes of the sun and 
moon, minus the sun's semi-diameter. If we represent the moon's 
horizontal parallax by p\ we shall have 

MEn=:i}+/-5. ,. -; 

The mean value of/ is 57' 2".3, and 5-^=15' 53".2; hence 
p-f|j'— 5=41' 9".l. The mean value of the moon's apparent 
semi-diameter is 15' 39".9. Hence the diameter of the shadow is 
almost three times the moon's diameter, and therefore the moon 
may be totally eclipsed for as long a time as she takes to describe 
about twice her own diameter. The eclipse will begin when the 
moon's disc at M' touches the earth's shadow, and the eclipse will 
end when the moon's disc touches the earth's shadow at M". 

288. Lunar ecliptic limits. — There is a certain distance of the 
moon's node from the centre of the earth's shadow beyond which 
a lunar eclipse is impossible, and a certain less distance within 
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which an eclipse is inevilcAle. These distiiDcea are called the lunar 
ecliptic limits. The first is called the major limit, and the second 
the minor limit. 

Let NE repre- 
sent the ecliptic, 
NM the moon's 
orbit, and N the 
moon's ascending . 
node. Let EA be 
the semi-diameter of the earth's shadow, and MA the semi-diam- 
eter of the moon. When the line ME, joining the centres of the 
moon and shadow, becomes equal to the sum of the semi-diam- 
eters, the moon will touch the earth's shadow; and if ME be less 
than this limit, the moon will enter the shadow, ancf be partially 
or totally eclipsed. The line NE represents that distance of the 
moon's node from the centre of the earth's shadow beyond which 
there can be no eclipse. 

289. To compute the h'ahies of die ecliptic limits. — We may regard 
EMN as a spherical triangle, right-angled at M, in which EM rep- , 
resents the sura of the radii of the moon and of the earth's shad- 
ow, and N is the inclination of the moon's orbit to tlie ecliptic. 
Now, by Napier's rule, 

sin. EM 
i.N • 

Since EM and N are both variable, the ecliptic limit is varia- 
ble. To obtain the distance beyond which a lunar eclipse is im- 
possibTe, we must employ the greatest possible value of EM, and 
the least possible value of N. To obtain the distance within 
which an eclipse is inevitable, we must employ the least possible 
value of EM, and the greatest possible value of N. The greatest 
■ possible value of EM is 62' 38", and the least inclination of the 
moon's orbit to the ecliptic is 6°, from which we obtain the major 
Jimit of lunar eclipses, 12° 4'. The least possible value of EM is 
52' 20", and the greatest possible inclination of the moon's orbit 
to the ecliptic is 5° 17', from which we obtain the minor limit of 
lunar eclipses, 9° 30'. 

If, then, at the time of opposition, the moon's node is distant 
from the centre of the earth's shadow less than 9° 30', or if the 
sun be distant from the opposite hode of the moon less than 9" 30', 



Esin.EM=5in.ENsin.N; orsin.EN = 
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there will certainly be &n eclipse of the moon ; but if the sun be 
dktant from the node of the moon's orbit more than 12° 4', there 
can not be an eclipse. When the distance falls between these 
limits, it will be necessary to make a more minute calculation in 
order to determine whether there will or will not be an eclipse. 

290. Different kinds of lunar eclipses. — When the moon just 
Ruches the earth's shadow, but passes by it without entering it, 
the circumstancM) is called an appulse. When a part, but not the 
whole of the moon enters the shadow, the eclipse is called a par- 
tial eclipse ; when the moon enters entirely into the shadow, it is 
called a totai eclipse i and if the moon's centre should pass through 
the centre of the shadow, it would be called a central eclipse. It 
is probable, however, that a strictly central eclipse of the moon 
has never occurred. 

291. Tlie earlJi's penumbra — Long before the moon entCTs the 
cone of the earth's shadow, the earth begins to intercept from it a 
portion of the sun's light, so aa to render the illumination of its 
Buriace sensibly more faint. This partial shadow is called the 
earth's penumbra. Its limits are determined by the tangent lines 
AD, BG produced. Throughout the space induded between the 




lines CK and DL, the light of the sun is more or less obstructed 
by the earth. If a spectator were situated at L, he would see the 
entire disc of the sun ; but between L and the line DF, he would 
see only a portion of the sun's surface, and the portion of the sun 
which was hidden would increase nntil he reached the line BF, 
beyond which the sun would be entirely hidden from view. 

292. The semi-angle of the earth's penumbra is equal to the sun's 
apparent semi-diameter, plus his horizontal parallax. 

The angle KNF=BNS=BEN+NBE. But BEN is the sun's 
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apparent semi-diameter, and NBE is the sun's horizontal parailaXi ] 
Heuce tbo semi-angle of the penumbra is represented by s+p^ j 

293. The apparent semi-diameter of a section of the penumbra ok 1 
the moon's distance is equal to ike sum of (he parallaxes c/llie stta 
and moon, plus lite surCs semi-diameter. 

The angle MEm^ENm+EmN. 
But ENm =s+p, Art. 292. 

And EmN=the moon's borizonal parallax=^'. j 

Ilencc MEn!=jj+p'+s, which equals the apparent semi-dianr- I 

eter of the shadow, plus the sun's diameter. j 

294. .^ect of tJie earlJi's atmosphere. — In obtaining the abova 4 
expression for the dimensions of the earth's shadow, the shadow 1 
is assumed to be limited by those rays of the sun which are tan- 1 
gents to the sun and earth. It is, howeverj found that the ob- I 
served duration of an eclipse atwajk exceeds the duration com* I 
puted on this hypothesis. This fact is accounted for ia part by j 
supposing that moat of those rays which pass near the surface of 1 
the earth are absorbed by the li>-wer strata of the atmosphere ; but 1 
we must also admit that those rays of the sun which enter the &t^ I 
mosjiherc, ,itid aro .so far from the surface as noi 1o be absorbed, 
arc refracted toward the axis of the shadow, and are thus spread 
ovet the entire extent of the geometrical shadow, tliureby dimin- 
ishing the darkness, but increasing the diameter of the shadow, 
and, consequently, the duration of the eclipse. 

In consequence of the gradual diminution of the moon's light 
as it enters the penumbra, it is difficult to del«rmitie with accu- 
racy the instant when the moon enters the dark shadow ; and as- 
tronomers have differed as to the amount of correction that should 
be made for the effect of the earth's atmosphere. It is generally 
found necessary, however,' to increase the computed diameter of 
the shadow by about ^Tj^h part. 

295. Moon visible ichen entirely immersed in t!ie earth's shadow. — 
When the moon is totally immersed in the earth's shadow, she 
docs not, except on some rare occasions, become invisible, but as- 
sumes a dull reddish hue, somewhat of the color of tarnished cop- 
per. This arises from the refraction of the sun's rays in passing 
through the earth's atmosphere, as explained in the preceding 
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Article, Tfaose raja from the sua which enter the atmosphere, 
and are so far from the sur£tce as not to be absorbed, are bent to- 
ward the axis of the shadow, and fall upon the moon, causing siif> 
ficient illumination to render the disc distinctly visible. 

296. Compuiation of lunoT eclipses. — By the solar tables we may 
ascertain the apparent position of the centre of the sun from hour 
to hour, and hence we may learn the position of the centre of the 
earth's shadow. From the lunar tables we ascertain, in the same 
manner, the position of the moon's centre from hour to hour. The 
eclipse will begin when the distance between the centre of the 
moon and that of the shadow is equal to the sum of the apparent 
semi-diameters of the mooa's disc and the shadow ; the middle of 
the eclipse will occur when this distance is least; and the eclipse 
will end when the distance between the centres is again equal to 

. the sum of the apparent semi-diameters. The Nautical Almanac 
for each year furnishes the places of the sun for every day of the 
year, as computed from the solar tables, and the places of the 
moon are given for every hour of the year. With this assist- 
ance, it is easy to compute the times of beginning and end of an 
eclipse. 

297. Construction of the diagram. — First find the time of oppo- 
ei^on,or the time of full moon. For this time compute the dec- 
lination, horizontal parallax, and semi-diameter both of the san 
and moon ; also the hourly motion of the moon from the sun 
both in right ascension and declination. 

Let C represent the 
centre of the earth's 
shadow. Draw the line 
ACB parallel to the 
equator, and DCM per- 
pendicular to it Select 
a convenient scale of 
equal parts, and from it 
take GG, equal to the 
moon's declination, mi- 
nus the declination of 
the centre of the shad- 
ow, and set it on CD 
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from C to G, above the line AB, if the centre of the moon is north i 
of the centre of the shadow, but below if south. Take CO, eqaal 
to the hourly motion of the moon from the sun in right ascension, 
reduced to the arc of a great circle, and set it on the line CB, to l 
the right of C. Take CP, equal to llie moon's hourly motion from | 
the sun in declination, and set it on the line CD from C to P, ^ 
above the line AB, if the moon is moving northward with respect i 
to the shadow, but below if moving southward. Join the points 1 
and P. The line OP will represent the hourly motion of the 
moon from' the sun ; and parallel to it, through G, draw NGI^ i 
which will represent the relative orbit of the moon, the earth's l 
shadow being supposed stationary. On this line are to be marked I 
the pkccs of the moon before and after opposition, by means of J 
the hourly motion OP, in suctt a manner that the moment of op- I 
position may fall exactly upon the point G. 

298. To deiermine the beginmng and end of Oie eclipse, — The semi- ' 
diameter of the earth's shado*,i8 equal to the horizontal parallax / 
of the moon, plus that of the siio, minus the sun's aemi-diameter, " 
which result must be increased by ^th part, on account of the 1 
earth's atmosphere. With this radius, describe the circle ADB f 
about the centre C. Add the moon's semi-diainctcr to the radius 
CB, and, with this sura for a radius, describe about the centre C a 
circle, which, if there be an eclipse, will cut NL in two points, E 
and H, representing respectively the places of the moon's centre 
at the beginning and end of the eclipse Draw the line CKE per- 
pendicular to LN, and cutting it in K. The hours and minutes 
marked on the line LN, at the points E, K, and H, will represent 
respectively the times of the beginning of the eclipse, middle of , 
the eclipse, and end of the eclipse. If the circle does not inter- 
sect NL, tliere will be no eclipse. With a radius equal to the 
moon's semi-diameter, describe a circle about each of the centres 
E, n, and K. If the eclipse is total, the whole of the circle about 
K will fall within ARB ; but if part of the circle falls without 
ARB, the echpse will be partial. In either case, the magnitude 
of the eclipse will be represented by the ratio of the obscured part 
RI to the moon's diameter. When the eclipse is total, the begin- 
ning and end of total darkness may iMrtound by taking a radius 
equal to CB, diminished by the rhoon'Ailmi-diameter, and describ- 
ing with it round the centre C a cin^e cutting LN in two points, 
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by Table VHX, is 5".4, bo that the moon's reduced parallax is 
54' 22".7. Then, to obtain CB, the semi-diameter of the earth's 
shadow, we have 54' 22".7+8",6— IG' 2".2, which is equal to 38' 
29".l. Increasing this by j^th part of itself, or 38",5, we hare 
89' 7".6 = CB ; to which adding the moon'n semi-diameter, we ob- 
tain CE=53' 59".6. From the centre C, with a radius CB, taken 
from a convenient scale of equal parts, describe the circle ARB, 
representing the earth's shadow. Draw the line ACB to repre- 
sent a parallel to the equator, and make CG perpendicular to it, 
equal to 9' 13".2, which is the moon's declination, minus the dec- 
lination of the centre of the shadow ; the point G being takea 
below C, because the centre of the moon is south of the centre 
of the shadow. 

The hourly motion of the moon from the sun in right ascension 

is 26' 31".6, which must be reduced to the arc of a great circle by 

multiplying it by the cosine of the moon's declination, 4° 12' o&", 

Art 152, thus: 26' 31".6^1591".6=S.201834 

cos. dec, 4° 12' 55" 



? 



Reduced hourly motion = 1587".3=3.2(X)658 
Make CO = 1587".3, and CP, perpendicular to it, equal to 8' 1 
16" .0, which ia the hourly motion of the moon from the shadow ' 
in declination, the point P Ix-ing iilaeed below C, because the 
moon was moving southward with respect to the shadow. Join 
OP; and parallel to it, through G, draw the line NGL, which rep- 
resents the path of the moon with respect to the shadow. On 
NL let fall the perpendicular CK. Now at 16h. 39m. 18.9s. the 
moon's centre was at G. To find X, the place of the moon's cen- 
tre at 16h., we must institute the proportion 

60m.:39m. 18.9s.:: OP: GX; 
which distance, set on the line GN, to the right of G, reaches to 
the point X, where the hour, 16h. preceding the full moon, is to 
be marked. Take the line OP, and lay it from 16h., toward the 
right hand, to ISh., and successively toward the left to 17h., 18b., 
etc. Subdivide these lines into 60 equal parts, representing min- 
utes, if the scale will permit; and the times corresponding to the 
points E, K, and H will represent respectively the beginning of 
the eclipse, 14h. 38m. ; the middle of the eclipse, 16h. 33m. ; and 
the end of the eclipse, 18h. 28m. 

If the results obtained by this method are not thought to be 
sufficiently accurate, we may institute a rigorous computation. 
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j OompiUaiion of (he Eclipse, 

800. The phases of the eclipse may be accurately computed in 
the following manner : 

In the right-angled triangle OOP, we have given CO=1587".3, 
and CP=496".0, to find OP and the angle CPO, thus: 

CP : R : : CO : tang. CPO. 

00=1587.3=3.200658 
CP= 496.0= 2.695482 
CPO =72° 38' 49'' tang. =0.505176 
Also, sin. CPO : R : : CO : OP. 

00=3.200658 

sin. CPO = 9.979769 

OP=1663".0=3.220889 

301. Beginning^ middle^ and end of the eclipse, — The middle of 
the eclipse is found by means of the triangle CGK, which is simi- 
lar to CPO, because EG and OP are parallel, and CK is perpen- 
dicular to PO. Hence the angle CGK = 72° 38' 49" ; and CG, the 
difference of declination between the moon and the centre of the 
shadow =9' 13".2=553".2. To find CK and KG, we have the 
proportions 

R : CG : : sin. CGK : CK : : cos. CGK : GK. 
sin. CGK=9.979769 cos. CGK=9.474593 

CG= 2.742882 CG= 2.742882 

CK=528".0=2.722651 GK=165".0= 2.217476 

Then, to find the time of describing GK, we say, 
As OP (1663".0) is to GK (165".0), so is 1 hour to the time 
(357.2s.), 5m. 57.2s., between the middle of the eclipse and the 
time of opposition in right ascension, 16h. 39m. 18.9s., which gives 
the time oi middle of the eclipse 16h. 33m. 21.78. 

Now, in the triangle CKE, we have the hypothenuse CE=63' 
59".6=3239".6, and CK=528".0, to find KE, thus: 

KE=v^CE2-CK»=V^CE+ck'xCE-CK=3196".3. 

To find the time of describing KE, we form the proportion 
1663".0 : 3196".3 :: 3600s. : 6919.3s. = lh. 55m. 19.3s. ; 
which, subtracted from 16h. 33m. 21.7a, the time of middle, gives 
14h. 38m. 2.4a for the beginning of the eclipse ; and, added to the 
time of middle, gives for the end of the eclipse 18h. 28m. 41.0s. 
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802. Magnitude of (he ecJfjjse.— Subtracting CK, 8' 4S".0, from j 
CK, 39' 7".6,we hare KR, 30' 19".6; to which adding KI, U' | 
62".0, we obtain BI,45' 11".6. Dividing this by the moou'a di- 
ameter, 29' 44 ".0, we obtain the magnitude of the eclipse, 1.520 
(the moon's diameter being unity) ; and iho eclipse takes place on 
the moon's north limb. , 

The magnitude of an eclipse is sometimes expressed in dujUs, 
or twelfths of the moon's diameter. In the present instance, the 
eclipse amounts to 18 digits. 

303. Beginning and end oflolal darkness. — The beginning and 
end of total darkness may be found iu the same manner. With 
a radius equal to CB, diminished by the moon's Bemi-diameter 
(that is, 39' 7".6-14' 52".0, which equals 24' 15".6, or 1456".6), 
describe about the centre C a circle cutting LN in the points S 
and T, which will represent the places of the moon's centre at the 
beginning and end of total darkness. 

In the triangle CKS CS^1455"A a nd CK=528".0. 

Hence KS=v'l455.6^-528.0'=1356".5. 

Then, to lind the time of describing KS, we say, J 

1663".0 : 1356".5 : : 3600s. : 2936.4s. =48m. 66.4s. ; \ 

which, being subtracted from IGh. 33m. 21.7.^., gives the beginning 
of total darkness 15h. 44m. 25.3s. ; and, being added to the time 
of middle, gives for the end of total darkness 17h. 22m. IS.ls, 

304. Coniacis wiOi the penumbra. — The contacts with the penum- 
bra may be found in a similar manner. The semi-diameter of the 
penumbra is equal to the semi-diameter of the shadow, plus the 
Bun's diameter, or 39' 7".6-t-32' 4".4=71' 12".0. If we take the 
circle ARB, Fig. 84, to represent the limits of the penumbra, CE 
will be equal to 71' 12".0+14' 52".0=86' 4".0. 

Then, in the triangle CKE, we have given CE = 5164".0, and 
CK =528".0. 

Hence KE=v'51t>4--02y= = 5136".9. 

To find the time of describing KE, we say, 

1663".0 : 5136".9 :: 3600s. : 11120.3s. = 3h. 5m. 20.3^ ; 
which, being subtracted from 16h. 33m. 21. 7&, gives the first con- 
tact with the penumbra at 13h. 28m. 1.43. ; and, being added to 
the time of middle, gives for the last contact with the penumbra 
19h.S8m. 42.0s. 
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805. BesuUs. — ^The results thus obtained are as follows : 
First contact with the penumbra at 13h. 28m. 1.4s. 
First contact with the umbra 
Beginning of total eclipse - 
Middle of the eclipse - • • 
End of total eclipse - - - 
Last contact with the umbra 
Last contact with the penumbra 
Magnitude of the eclipse, 1.520 on the northern limb. 

306. Times for any other meridian. — ^To obtain the times for any- 
other place, we have only to add or subtract the longitude. For 
New Haven, whose longitude is 4h. 51m. 41.6s. west of Greenwich, 
the times will accordingly be 
First contact with the penumbra at 
First contact with the umbra 
Beginning of total eclipse 



8h. 36m. 20s. ] 




9 46 21 




10 52 44 


Mean time 


11 41 40 


at 


12 30 37 


New Haven. 


13 36 59 




14 47 J 





Middle of the eclipse • - - 
End of total eclipse - - - 
Last contact with the umbra 
Last contact with the penumbra 

Ex. 2. Compute the phases of the eclipse of March 19, 1867, 
for New York city, longitude 4h. 56m. 0.2s. west of Greenwich, 
from the following elements : 

Greenwich mean time of opposition in right 
ascension 20h. 28m. 80.9s. 

Declination of the moon N. O'' 50' 56".0 

Declination of the earth's shadow - - - N. 

Moon's equatorial horizontal parallax - • 

Sun's horizontal parallax 

Jfoon's semi-diameter 

Sun's semi-diameter 

Moon's hourly motion in right ascension - 

Sun's hourly motion in right ascension - - 

Hourly motion of moon in declination - 

Hourly motion of shadow in declination 
Ans. First contact with the penumbra at 13h. 9.3m. 
First contact with the umbra - - - - 14 20.0 

Middle of the eclipse 15 52.8 

Last contact with the umbra - - - - 17 25.6 
Last contact with the penumbra - - • 18 86.3 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 

307. Length of the moon's shadoio. — The length of the mooD^ I 
shadow 13 about equal to the distance of the moon from the earlb, 
Ijcing alternately a httle greater and a little less. 

Suppose the moon at conjunction to be at one of her nodes. I 
Her centre will then be in the plane of the ecliptic, and in the I 
straight line passing through the centres of the sun and earth. 
ni.si. 




Let ASB be a Bectiou of the sun, KEL that of the earth, and j 
CMD that of the moon interposed dii-ectlj between them. Draw 
AC, BD, tangents to the sun and moon, and produce these lines 
to meet in V. Then V is the vertex of the moon's shadow ; and 
these lines represent the outlines of a cone, whose base is AB, and 
whose vertex isV. 

The angle SMB = MVB+MBV; 

hence MVB =SMB - MBV. 

But SMB : SEB : : SE : SM (Art. Ill) : : 400 : 399; 
therefore 



SMB=g»SEB. 



H 



Kow SEB, the sun's mean semi-diameter as seen from the eafth 
= 16' 1".8; hence SMB = 16' 4".2, which is the sun's semi-diam- 
eter as seen from the moon. 

Put J) = the sun's horizontal parallax. ' " 

^'=the moon's horizontal parallax. _- y i'-' 
5'=the moon's semi-diameter. .- ;. 

Since the parallaxes of bodies at different distances are inverse- 
ly as the distances, Art 136, we shall have 

p' : p : : SE : ME, 
or J)'— jj:jj::SM : ME. 
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But since the apparent diameters of the same body at different 
distances are inversely as the distances, Art 111, we shall have 

SM:ME::5':MBC; s /• -■ ^'•- /^ : / 

hence / '^Z MBC=-^. 

Now pj p', and s' are known quantities; hence MBC=2".8, 
which is the sun's horizontal parallax as observed from the 'moon. 

Hence M VB, the semi-angle of the cone of the moon's shadow, 
equals 16' 4".2-2".3=16' V\9. 

Then sin. 16' 1".9 : DM (1080 miles) : : rad. : MV = 231,590 
miles. 

But the mean distance of the moon from the earth's centre is 
238,883 miles. Hence, when the moon is at the mean distance 
from the earth, her shadow will not quite reach to the earth's sur- 
&ca 

When the earth is at its greatest distance from the sun, the 
sun's apparent semi-diameter is 15' 45 ".5 ; and the angle MVB= 
15' 45".6. 

In this case MV= 235,582 miles. Now when the moon is near- 
est the earth, her distance from the centre of the earth is only 
221,436 miles. Hence, when the moon is nearest to us, and- her 
shadow is the longest, the shadow extends 14,000 miles beyond 
the earth's centre, or about three and a half times the earth's ra- 
dius ; and there must be a total eclipse of the sun at all places 
within this shadow. 

308. Breadth of Oie moori's shadow at the earth, — The greatest 
breadth of the moon's shadow at the earth, when it falls perpen- 
dicularly on the surface, is about 166 miles. 

In the triangle FEV, FE : EV : : sin. FVE : sin. VFE 

But when the moon is nearest, and the shadow is the longest, 
EV=14,146 miles; and the angle FVE=16' 45".6. Also,FE 
=3956.6 milea 

In this case VFE=56' 20".9. 

But the angle FEG = VFE+PVE = 56' 20".9 + 16' 45".6 = 
r 12' 6".5 = ait.FG. Hence the arc FH=2° 24' 13"; and if 
we allow 69 miles to a degree, the breadth of the moon's shadow 
is 166 miles, nearly. 

When the moon is at some distance from the node, the shadow 
falls obliquely on the earth, and its greatest breadth will evident 
ly be increased. 
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offhe moorCs penumbra al the earth. — The greatest' 

i^Ei moon's penumbra at the earth's surtace, when ib 

terpen dicularl J on the surface, is about 4800 miles. 

ffc draw the tangent lines AD, BC, and produce them to 

ea , the sun's raya will be partially excluded from 

.ded between DV and DL, as also between CV and 

_, pumt on the line CK will receive light from all points 

q's disc. As the point advances toward CV, it will re- 

o lesa and less of the sun's light, since a larger portion of the 

un, M, will be interposed between it and the sun. At the 

ndary CV, all the tays of the sun ar intercepted. Tliis space, 

V, from which the sun's light i iaily intercepted, is called 

■oon'a penumbra. 

mi-angle of the penum A = SCB + CSM, of which 

■a me sun's apparent sei ?r at tbe moon, and CSM 

in'a horizontal parallax. oon. The breadth of tbe 

t will bo greatest when ilie noon's distance from the 

1.U 13 greatest, and the sun's distan is least Tbe sun's great- 

pparent semi-diameter at tbe m is 16' 20",2. Hence CIM 

12". 5. 

in the triangle IKM, the angle ( , when least, is 14' 41 ".0 ; 

and KM, when greatt-st, is 249.307 niilcri. 

Then sin. CIM : sin. CKM : : KM : IM = 223,552 miles. 
Hence IE=476,815 miles. 

Then, in the triangle lEK, 

EK : IE ;: Bin. EIK : sin. EKI = 144'' 58' 10". 
Hence EKN=35° 1' 60". 

The angle KEI=EKN-EIK=S4° 45' 28"=the arc KG. 
Hence the entire arc KL=69'' 30' 56" ; and if we allow 69J- 
miles to a degree, the breadth of the penumbra is 4808 miles, 
nearly. 

310. Velocity ofOie moon's shadoiu over the earth. — The moon ad- 
vances eastward among the stars about 30' per bonr more than 
tbe sun ; and 30' of the moon's orbit is about 2070 miles, which 
therefore we may consider as tbe hourly velocity with which the 
moon's shadow passes over tlie earth, or at least over that part of 
it on which the shadow fiills pfTpeiicIiciilarly ; in every other 
place the velocity will be increased in rlic ratio of the sine of the 
angle which MV makes with the surface, in the direction of its 
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motion, to radius. But the earth's rotatioa upon its axis will also 
aSect the apparent velocity of the shadow, and, consequently, the 
duration of the eclipse at any point of the earth. If the point be 
moving in the direction of the shadow, its velocity in respect to 
that point will be diminished, and, consequently, the time in which 
the shadow passes over that point will be increased; but if the 
point be moving in a direction contrary to that of the shadow, as 
may happen at places within the polar circle, the relative velocity 
of the shadow will be increased, and the time diminished. 
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311. Different ki7ids of eclipses of the sun. — A partial eclipse of 
the suQ is one in which a part, but not the whole, of the sun is ob- 
scured. A total eclipse is one in which the sun is entirely ob- 
scured. It must occur at all those places on which the moon's 
shadow falls. A central eclipse is one in which the axis of the 
moon's shadow, or the axis produced, passes through a given 
place. An annular eclipse is one in which a part of the sun's diso 
is seen as a ring surrounding the moon. 

The apparent discs of the bud and moon, though nearly equal, 
are subject to small varia- 
tiooa, corresponding to their 
variations of distance, in con- 
sequence of which the disc of 
the moon is sometimes a httle 
greater, and sometimes a little 
leas than that of the sud. If 
the centres of the sun%nd 
moon coincide, and the disc 
of the moon be le^ than that 
of the sun, the moon will cov- 
er the central portion of the 
sun, but win leave uncovered ^^ 

around it a regular ring or an- 
nulus, as shown in Fig. 86. This is called an annular eclipsa 

S12. Diu-ation of total and annular eclipses. — The greatest value 
of the apparent radius of the moon, as seen from the earth's cen- 
tre, is 1006", which may be increased by the moon's elevation 
above the horizon, Art. 215, to 1024" ; and the least value of the 
radius of the sun is 945". Their difFerence is 79". The greatest 
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duration of a tola! solar eclipse will be the time required 
■ the centre of the moon to gain upon that of the sua twice 79", 
158", which would be about om. if the earth did not rotate upon 
\xis; but, allowing for the earth's rotation, the greatest possi- 
ime during which the sun can be totally obscured is 7m. 58s. 
will be the duration at the equator. In the latitude of Paris, 
3 greatest possible duration of a total eclipse is 6m. 10a. 
• The greatest apparent radius of the suii being 978", and the 
last apparent radius of the moon being 881", the greatest possi- 
ole breadth of the annulus, whca the eclipse is central, is 97". 
The greatest interval daring which the eclipse can continue an- 
nular is th« time required for the centre of the moon to giiin upon 
that of the sun twice 97", or 19-4", which would be about Tin. if 
the earth did not rotate; but, by the earth's rotation, this quantity- 
may be increased to 12m. 24s. at the equator. In the latitude of 
Paris, the greatest possible duration of an annular eclipse is 9m. 
56s. 

Since the visual directions of the centres of the sun and mooD 
vary with the position of the observer on the earth's surface, an 
eclipse which is total at one place may be partial at another, while 
at other places no eclipse whatever may occur. 

PiiK.'.c the moon's .-ipjiaront diameter incnnises ns her elevation 
l^vc the horiaon increases, it sometimes happens, when the ap-. 
parent diameters of the sun and moon are very nearly equal, that 
the apparent diameter of the moon, when near the horizon, is a 
httle less than that of the sun, but becomes a little greater than 
that of the sun as it approaches the m*idian ; that is, an eclipse 
which is annulai- at places where it occurs near sunrise, may be 
total at places where it occurs near midday. 

313. To compute the values ofOie solar ecliptic limiis. — No eclipse 
of the sun can take place unless some part of the globe of the 
moon pass within the lines AC and BD, which touch externally 
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the globes of the sun and earth. The apparent distance, MES, 
of the moon's centre from the ecliptic at this limit is equal to 
AEF+AES+FEM, But AEF=EFC-EAC. Hence MES= 
EFC-EAC+AES+FEM=/-;)+5'+5; that is, the sum of the 
apparent semi-diameters of the sun and moon, plus the difference 
of their horizontal parallaxes. Taking the greatest and least val- 
ues of these quantities, we obtain 

the major limit of MES=1° 84' 14", 
and the minor limit =1° 24' 19", 

Computing the cdl^esponding distances from the moon's node, 
as in Art. 289, we find that if, at the time of conjunction, the sun's 
distance from the moon's node is more than 18° 20', an eclipse is 
impossible ; and if its distance from the node is less than 15° 25', 
an eclipse is inemtahk. Between these limits an eclipse may or 
may not occur, according to the magnitude of the parallaxes and 
apparent diameters. 

Since, then, an eclipse can only take place within a few degrees 
of the moon's node, and the sun passes the two nodes of the moon 
at opposite seasons of the year, it is evident that if an eclipse oc- 
curs in January, one or more eclipses may be expected in July ; 
but no eclipse, either of the sun or moon, could possibly happen 
in April or October of the same year. 

814. Kumher of eclipses in a year, — There may be seven eclipses 
in a year, and can not be less than two. When there are seven, 
five of them are of the sun and two of the moon ; when there are 
bgt two, they are both of the sun. 

A solar eclipse is inevitable if conjunction takes place within 
15° 25' on either side of the moon's node, comprehending an arc 
of longitude of 30° 50'. Now, during a synodic revolution of the 
moon, the sun's mean motion in longitude is 29° 6', and in this 
time the moon's nodes move backward 1° 31'. Hence the sun's 
motion with reference to the moon's node, in one lunation, is 30° 
37', which is less than 30° 50'. Hence at least one solar eclipse 
must occur near each node of the moon's orbit, and therefore there 
must be at least two solar eclipses annually. But it maij happen 
that two solar eclipses shall occur near each node, and also one 
lunar eclipse ; and this will happen if opposition takes place very 
near the moon's node. In this case the moon will be aln n- 

trally eclipsed ; and since the sun's motion in referei 
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ilf a lunation is only 15° 18', it is evident that, both 

le prcviuud and following new moons, the BUn may be within 

ecliptic limits from the node, and may therefore bo eclipsed 

^ach of these new moona. At the full moon, which occurs in 

le less than six months after the former, the sun will be near 

other node of the moon's orbit. Consequently, there must be 

argc eclipse of the moon, and there may be an eclipse of the 

a both at the previous and following new moons. At the new 

ton which occurs five and a half lunations after this latter full 

on, and therefore a little before the clo^of the year, the sun 

le near the node again, and must therefore be eclipsed. Thus 

re may be two eclipses of the moon and five of the sun within 

teriod of twelve months, and these may all be embraced in one 

lendar year. 

the space < i vears here are usually about 70 

!ps, :i9 of t )oon ana he sun. These numbers are 

in then "t /-ertheless, more lunar than 

la eclipses a iilar place, because a lunar 

e is ere, while a solar is only 

•miaia to t* jju^ 

iTic next eclipse of the sun, which will be total in any part of 

the United States, will occur August 7, 1869, and will he total in 

Virginia, The next annular eclipse "will occur in 1875, and will 

be annular in Massachusetts. See the list of eclipses, page 325. 

316. Period of eclipses. — At the expiration of a period of 223 
lunations, or about 18 years and 10 days, eclipses, both of the sun 
and moon, return again in nearly the same order as during that 
period. 

The time from one new moon to another is 29.53 days, and, 
consequently, 223 lunations include 6585.32 days. 

The mean period in which the sun moves from one of the 
moon's nodes to the same node again is 346.62 days, because the 
node shifts its place to the westward 19° 35' per annum. This pe- 
riod is called the synodical revolution of the moon's node. Now 
'9 synodical revolutions of the node embrace a period of 6585.78 



d.-. 



's. Hence, whatever may be the distance of the sun from one 



Qf-'he moon's nodes at any new or full moon, he must, at the end 
qP ^S lunations, be nearly at the same distance from the sama 
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node. Hence, after a period of 6585.32 days (wliich is 18 years 
11^ days when there are four bissextile years in the period, or 
18 years 10^ days when there are five), eclipses must occur again 
in nearly the same order as during that period. This period was 
known to the Chaldaean astronomers. It was by them called the 
SaroSy and was used in predicting eclipses. 

On page 327 is given a list of eclipses, which will illustrate the 
period of the Saros, and also show that seven eclipses may occur 
within a period of twelve months. 

317. OccuUations. — When the moon passes between the earth 
and a star or planet, she must, during the passage, render the body 
invisible to some parts of the earth. This phenomenon is called 
an occultation of the star or planet The moon, in her monthly 
course, occults every star which is included in a zone extending 
to a quarter of a degree on each side of the apparent path of her 
centre. From new moon to full, the moon moves with the dark 
edge foremost ; and from full moon to new, it moves with the 
bright edge foremost. During the former period, stars disappear 
at the dark edge, and reappear at the bright edge; while during 
the latter period they disappear at the bright edge, and reappear 
at the dark edge. The disappearance of a star at the dark limb 
is very sudden and startling, the star appearing to be instantly 
annihilated at a point of the sky where nothing is seen to inter- 
fere with it 

318. Darkness attending a total eclipse of the srm, — ^During a total 
eclipse of the sun, the darkness is generally so great as to render 
the brighter stars ai J planets visible. Each of the five brighter 
planets has been repeatedly seen during the total obscuration of 
the sun ; all the stars of the first magnitude have in turn been 
seen, and, on some occasions, a few stars of the second magnitude 
have been detected. During a total eclipse, the degree of dark- 
ness is therefore somewhat less than that which prevails at night 
in presence of a full moon; but the darkness appears much 
greater than this, on account of the sudden transition f^om day 
to night 

This darkness, however, has little resemblance to the usual 
darkness of the night, but is attended by an unnatural gloom, 
which is sometimes tinged with green, sometimes red, and some- 
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H ft J 1 ish-crimson. The color of tbe sky chaDges from 
u3ual azure blue to a livid purple or violet tint. The color of 
rounding objects becomes ycUowisb, or of a light olive or 
'enish^ tinge; and the figures of persons assume an unearthly, 
averoua aspect. 

S19. ifoon sometimes visible in an eclipse of (he sw7i, — During a 
total eclipse of tbe sun, the moon's surface is sometimes faintly 
illumined by a purplish-gray light, spreading over every part of 
the disc, so that the light of the disc is quite noticeable to the 
naked eye. In the echpse of 1 1 733, lunar spots were dis- 

tinctly observed by Vasseni ii ibei^g. This effect is pro- 

duced by the sun's light reflcv;ucd iroi he earth to the moon ; for 
the side of the earth which at such times is presented to the moon 
is wholly illumined by the sun, and tl light of the earth is about 
' 4 times that of the full moon. 

320. Bright points on the moon's —During the total eclipae 

af June 24, 1778, about a minute anu t quarter before the sun be- 

n to cmei^c froiH behind the mo 's disc, Ulloa discovered, 
jar tbe northwest part of the moon'i imb, a small point of light; 
estimated as equal to a star of the fourth magniniilc-. This point 
gradually increased, and became equal to a star of the second 
magnitude, when it united with the edge of the sun, whieb at that 
insLint emerged from behind the moon. This phenomenon was 
doubtless due to tbe sun's rays shining through a deep valley on 
the moon's limb, and the long continuance of this light was due 
to the moon's motion being nearly parallel to that portion of the 
sun's circumference. 

A similar phenomenon was seen by M.Talz, of Marseilles, dur- 
ing tbe eclipse of July 8, 1842. 

Again the same phenomenon was seen during the eclipse of 
July 18, 1860, in Algeria, by two French observers, one with tbe 
naked eye, and the other with a telescope. The bright point 
gradually increased, iintil it blended with fhe light of the sun's 
disc as ii emerged from behind the moon. 

During the eclipse of May 15, 1836, about 25 seconds before tbe 
middle of the eclipse, Profes,sor Bessel, with the Konigsberg beli- 
omcter, observed a faint point of light near the edge of tbe moon's 
limb. The point became brighter, and other similar points ap- 
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peared beside it, wbich soon united, and in this manner rendered 
visible the whole of the moon's border between the extremities 
of the sun's cusps. 

Analogous phenomena have been observed in the occultAion 
of stars by the moon. When a star just grazes the northern or 
southern limb of the moon, it sometimes disappears behind a 
lunar mountain, and reappears through an adjacent valley, to dis- 
appear again behind the next mountain. Several such disappear- 
ances and reappearances have been observed within an interval 
of a few minutes. 

821. The corona. — During the total obscuration of the sun, the 
dark body of the moon appears surrounded by a ring of light 
called the corona. This ring is of variable extent, and resembles 
the " glory" with which painters encircle the heads of saints. It 
is brightest next to the moon's limb, and gradually fades to a dis- 
tance equal to one third of her diameter, when it becomes con- 
founded with the general tint of the heavens. Sometimes its 
breadth is nearly* equal to that of the moon's diameter. The 
corona generally begins 5 or 6 seconds before the total obscura- 
tion of the sun, and continues a few seconds after the sun's reap- 
pearance. Sometimes the corona is distinctly seen at places where 
the eclipse is not quite total. 

The color of the corona haa been variously described. Some- 
times it is compared to the color of tarnished silver. Sometimes 
it is described as of a pearl white ; sometimes of a pale yeUow ; 
sometimes of a golden hue ; sometimes peach-colored, and some- 
times reddish, * 

The intensity of the light of the corona is sometimes such that 
the eye is scarcely able to support it ; but generally it is*described 
as precisely similar to that of the moon. 

The corona generally presents somewhat of a radiated appear- 
ance. Sometimes these rays are very strongly marked ; and long 
beams have occasionally been traced to a distance of 8® or 4° from 
the moon's limb. 

. 822. Cause of the corona. — Some have maintained that this co- 
rona is caused by the diffraction of the sun's light in its passage 
near the edge of the moon. But the diffracted light, surrounding 
an opaque circular disc, consists of concentric rings exhibiting a 
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regular succession of colors — pale blue, yellow, and red. If ib6 
corona seen in solar eclipses were due to diffraction, it ougbt to 
esbibit a scries of concentric colored rings, like those seen sur- 
rounding tbe moon when obscured by a thin haze. Such is not 
the appearance actually observed. It is more probable that this 
corona is due to an atmosphere surrounding the sun, extending to 
a height of several thousand miles above its disc, and reflecting a 
portion of the sun's light. 

The radiated appearance- of the corona is probably analogous 
to the rays which are frequently seen in the western sky ailer 
sunset, and which are caused by the shadows of clouds situated 
near, or perhaps below our visible horizon. In like manner, the 
clouds which float In the solar atmosphere intercept a portion of 
the light of the sun's disc, and the space behind them is less 
bright than that portion of space which is illumined by the un- 
obstructed rays of the sun. 

323. -BiiTy'a heads. — When, in the progress of the eclipse, the, 
sun's disc baa been reduced to a thin crescent, this crescent oftcQ. 
P, ^ appears as a band of brilliant points, 'sep- 

arated by dark spaces, giving it the np- 
pi?arance of a string of brilliant beads. 
The same peculiarity is noticed in an- 
nular eclipaea a few seconds previous (o 
the formation, and again a ievf seconds 
previous to the rupture, of tbe annulua. 
This phenomenon was first clearly de- 
scribed by Sir Francis 'Baily on occasion 
of the annular eclipse of May lu, 1636, 
and it haS hence acquired the name oi Baily's heads. This ap- 
pearance is generally ascribed to the inequalities of the moon's 
surface. The outline of the moon's disc is not a perfect circle, 
but is full of notches ; and these inequalities are easily seen, when 
the moon's disc is projected upon that of the sun. Just before 
the commencement of the total eclipse, tbe tops of tbe lunar 
mountains extend to the edge of the sun's disc, but still permit 
the sun's light to glimmer through the hollows between the 
mountain ridges. 

These appearances are materially modified by the color of the 
glass through which the observations are made. They are most 
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conspicuous through a red glass, and through certain colored 
glasses are scarcely noticed at all. This peculiarity is probably 
due to the unequal penetrating power of the differently colored 
rays of the sun. The re(f rays of the sun are less readily ab- 
sorbed than any other rays of the spectrum ; and a glass which 
transmits only the red rays will allow the sun's light to appear 
through minute crevices in the edge of the moon, when rays of 
any other color would be entirely absorbed by the colored glass 
through which the observation is made. 

824. Ftame-ltke protuberances. — Immediately after the com- 
mencement of the total obscuration, red protuberances, resem- 
bling flames, may be seen to issue from behind the moon's disc. 
These appearances were noticed in the eclipse of May 3, 1733, 
and they have been re-observed during every total solar eclipse 
which has taken pliice since that time. They did not, however, 
attract much attention before the eclipse of July 8, 1842, when 
they were carefully observed and delineated in accurate diagrams. 
They were again made the subject of special study in the eclipse 
of July 28, 1851, and also in that of July 18, 1860. 

The forms of these protuberances arc very various, and some 
of them quite peculiar. Many of them are nearly conical, the 
height being frequently greater than the breadth of the bade. 
Others resemble the tops of a very irregular range of hills stretch- 
ing continuously along one sixth of the moon's circumference. 
Some of these protuberances reach to a vast height, and show re- 
markable curvature. One has been compared to a sickle ; a sec- 
ond to a Turkish cimeter ; a third to a boomerang, with one ex- 
tremity extending off horizontally far beyond the support of the 
base ; while a fourth was of a circular form, entirely detached 
from the moon's limb by a space nearly equal to its own breadth. 

The size of these protuberances is very various. Some have 
been estimated to have an apparent height of 3', which would im- 
ply an absolute height of 80,000 miles ; while others have every 
intermediate elevation down to the smallest visible object 

The colors of these protuberances have been variously de- 
scribed. Some have been called simply reddish, while others 
have been characterized as rose-red, purple, or scarlet; and a few 
have been represented as nearly white. 

During the solar eclipses of 1842, 1851, and 1860, the largest 

M 
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of these protuberaccea were seen bj the unassisted eye. In 1860^ J 
gome of them were observed several seconds before the total ob- 1 
flcoration ; and in 1842, as well as in 1851, some of them remained ] 
Tisible from 5s. to 7s. after the st 
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325. These protuberances eman<Uefrom the sun. — These protubep- | 
ancea emanate fixim the disc of the aun, and not from that of tho 
moon. This ia proved by the following observations made in 
1851. The protuberances seen near the eastern limb decrease in 
dimensions from the commencement of the total eclipse to its 
close, while those near the western limb increase from the co 
menccment to the close; indicating that the moon covers mora J 
and more the protuberances on the eastern side of the sun's diM^ I 
and gradually exposes a larger and larger portion of the protubei* I 
ances on the western side. Again, during the eclipse of 1860, tb* J 
astronomers who went to Spain to observe the eclipse obtained I 
two excellent photographs, in which these flame-like protuber* i 
ancc3 were faithfully copied ; and it was found that the protuber- 
ances retained a fixed position with reference to the sun as th6 | 
moon glided before it; and they did not change their form, ex* j 
cept &.■? the moon, by passing overthem, shut them off on the en 
cni side, while fresh ones became visible on the western side. See 
Plate in. 

826. Nature of Oiese protuberances. — That these protuberancea 
are not solid bodies like mountains is proved by their peculiar 
forms, the tops frequently extending horizontally far beyond the 
support of the base ; and they sometimes appear entirely detached 
from the sun's disc without any visible support. 

The same argument proves that they are not liquid bodies; 
and hence we must conclude that they are gaseous, or are sus- 
tained in a gaseous medium. 

These flame-like emanations seem to be analogous to the clouds 
which float at great elevations in our own atmosphere ; and we 
are natur.illy led to infer that the sun is surrounded by a trans- 
parent atmosphere, rising to a height exceeding one tenth of his 
diameter; and in this atmosphere there are frequently found 
cloudy ma-sses of extreme tenuity floating at various elevations, 
and sometimes rising to the height of 80,000 miles above the lu- 
minous surface of the sun. . 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF FINDING %HB LONGITUDE OF A PLACE. 

j^ 327. Difference of time under different meridians. — The sun, in 
his apparent diurnal motion from east to west, passes successively * 
over the meridians of different places ; and noon occurs later and 
later as we travel westward from any given meridian. K wc 
start from the meridian of Greenwich, then the sun will cross the 
meridian of a place 15® west of Greenwich one hour later than it 
crosses the Greenwich meridian — that is, at one o'clock, Green- 
wich time. A difference of longitude of 15° corresponds to a dif- 
ference of one hour in local times. In order, then, to determine 
the longitude of any place from Greenwich, we must accurately 
determine the local time, and compare this with the correspond- 
ing Greenwich time. 

328. Method of chranomeiers. — ^Let a chronometer which keeps 
accurate time be carefully adjusted to the time of some place 
whose longitude is known — for example, Greenwich Observatory. 
^Ehen let the chronometer be carried to a place whose longitude 
^8 required, and compared with the correct time reckoned at that 
place. The difference between this time and that shown by the 
chronometer will be the difference of longitude between the given 
place and Greenwich. 

It is not necessary that the chronometer should be so regulated 
as neither to gain nor lose time. This would be difficult, if not 
impracticable. It is only necessary that its rate should be well 
ascertained, since an allowance can then be made for its gain or 
loss during the time of its transportation from one place to the 
other. 

The manufacture of chronometers has attained to such a degree 
of perfection that this method of determining difference of longi- 
tude, especially of stations not very remote from each other, is 
one of the best methods known. The most serious difficulty in 
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tbe application of tlic method consists in determining tba rate of H 

the cbronometer during tbe journej ; for clironometers generally H 

have 0. different rate, when traasportcil from place, to place, from H 

that which they maintain in an observatory. For this reason, ■ 

when great accuracy is required, it is customary to employ a H 

large number of chronometers aS cbecks upon each other; and H 

the chronometers are transported back and forth a considerable H 

number of times. ^ H 

" This ia the method by which the mariner commonly detenn- H 

ines bis position at sea. Every day, when practicable, he meas- H 

ures the sun's altitude at noon, and hence determines his latitude. H 

About three hours before or after noon he measures the sun's al- H 

titude again, and from this he computes his local time by Art. 145. H 

The chronometer which he carries with him shows him the tnia ^t 

time at Greenwich, and the difference between the two times is ^M 

his longitude from Greenwich. H 

829. Sy eclipses of the moon. — An eclipse of tho moon ia seen at H 
the same instant of absolute time in all parts of the earth where ^M 
the eclipse is visible. Therefore, if at two distant places the times' ^M 
of the beginning of the eclipse are carefully observed, the differ^ ^| 
encc of these times wiil give ibo diffuronce of longitude between 
the places of observation; but, on account of the gradually in- 
creasing darkness of the penumbra, it is impossible to determine 
the precise instant when the eclipse begins, and therefore this 
method is of no value except under circumstances which preclud^^k 
the use of better methods. 

330. By the eclipses of Jupiter's mteUites. — The moons of Juprter 
are eclipsed by passing into the shadow of Jupiter in the same 
manner as our moon is eclipsed by passing into the shadow of the 
earth. These eclipses begin at the same instant of absolute time 
for all places at which they are visible. If, then, the times of the 
beginning of an eclipse be accurately- observed at two different 
places, tbe difference of these times will be the difference of longi- 
tude of the places. Since, however, the light of a satellite dimin- 
ishes gradually while entering the shadow, and increases gradu- 
ally on leaving it, the observed time of beginning or ending of the 
eclipse must depend on tbe power of the telescope used, and also 
upon the eye of the observer. Tliis method, therefore, is of no 
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value at fixed observatories, where better methods are always 
available. 

■ / 331. By an eclipse of the sun or Hie occultaiwn of a star. — The 
times of the beginning and end of an eclipse of the sun, or of the 
occultation of a star or planet at any place, depend on the posi- 
tion of the placa We can not, therefore, use a solar eclipse as 
an instantaneous signal for comparing directly the local times at 
two stations ; but we may deduce by computation from the ob- 
served beginning and end of an eclipse, the time of true conjunc- 
tion of the sun and mpon^that is, the time of conjunction as seen 
from the centre of the earth ; and this is a phenomenon which 
happens at the same absolute instant for every observer on the 
earth's surface. If the eclipse has been observed under two dif- 
ferent meridians, we may determine the instant of true conjunc- 
tion from the observations at each station ; and since the abso- 
lute instant of this phenomenon is the same for both places, the 
difierence of the results thus obtained is the difference of longi- 
tude of the two stations. This is one of the most accurate meth- 
ods known to astronomers for determining the difference of longi- 
tude of two stations remote from each other. This is especially 
true when the moon crosses a cluster containing a large number 
of stars, as the Pleiades. 
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332. By moon culminaXing stars, — ^Certain stars situated near the 
moon's path, and passing the meridian at short intervals before 
or after the moon, are called moon culminating stars. The moon's 
motion in right ascension is very rapid, amounting to about half 
a degree, or two minutes in time, during a sidereal hoOT — that is, 
during the interval that elapses from the time a star is on the me- 
ridian of any place, till it is on the meridian of a place whose 
longitude is 15° west of the former. Hence the intervals between 
the passages of the moon and a star over the meridians of two 
places differing an hour in longitude must differ about two min- 
utes ; and for other differences of longitude there must be a pro- 
portional difference in the intervals. Hence, if the intervals be- 
tween the passages of the moon and a star over the meridians of 
two places be accurately observed, the difference of their longi- 
tude may be found by means of the moon's hourly variation in 
right ascension. 
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The cliicf disadvantage of tkis method consists in this circum- 
atance, that an error in the observed increase of right ascension 
will produce an error nearly 30 times as great iu the computed 
longitude. Hence, to obtain a satisfactory result by this method 
requires a series of observations made with the utmost care, and 
continued through a long period of time, 

■ 333. Bi/ lunar distances, — The Nautical Almanac furnishes for 
each day the distance of the moon from the sun, the larger plan- 
ets, aud several stars situated near the moon's path. These dis- 
tances are given for Greenwich time, and are such as they would 
appear to a spectator placed at the centre of the earth, A mari- 
ner on the oceaa measures with a sextant the distance from the 
moon to one of the stars mentioned in the Almanac. lie coirecta 
this distance for refraction and paralla.\, and thus obtains ihe true 
lunar distance as it would be seen at the centre of the earth. By 
other observations, he knows the local time at which this distanoa i| 
was measured, and,by referruigto the Nautical Almanac, he finda I 
tlie Greenwich time at which the lunar distance was the same. 
The difference between the local time and the Greenwich time 
represents the longitude of the place of observation from Green- 
wifli. Tliis mi'tliud nT fiiiilinj,' the longitude may be practiced at 
sea, and in long voyages should always be resorted to as a check 
upon the method by chronometers. 

j 334. Bi/ Oie ehxlric telegrojili. — The difference of the local times 
of two places may be determined by means of any signal which 
can be seen or heard at both places at the same instant. Whea 
the place#aro not very distant, the explosion of a rocket, or the 
flash of gunpowder, or the flight of a shooting star may serve 
this purpose. 

The electric telegraph affords the means of transmitting signals 
to a distance of a thousand miles or more with scarcely any ap- 
preciable loss of time. Suppose that there are two observatories 
at a considerable distance from each other, and that each is pro- 
vided with a good clock, and with a transit instrument for determ- 
ining its error; then, if they are connected by a telegragji wire, 
they have the means of transmitting signals at pleasure fr'om either 
observatory to the other for the purpose of comparing their local 
times. For convenience, we will call the most eastern station EL 
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and the western W. The following is one mode of comparing 
their local times. 

335. Mode of comparing the local times. — The plan of operations 
haying been previously agreed upon, the astronomer at E strikes 
the key of his register, and makes a record of the time according 
to his observatory clock. Simultaneously with this signal at E, 
the armature of the magnet at W is moved, producing a click like 
the ticking of a watch. The astronomer at W hears the sound, 
and notes the instant by his clock. The difference between the 
time recorded at E and that at W is the difference between the 
two clocks. A single comparison of this kind will furnish the 
difference of longitude to the nearest second ; but to obtain the 
fraction of a second with the greatest precision requires many 
repetitions, and this is accomplished as follows: 

At the commencement of the minute by his clock, the astron- 
omer at E strikes his signal key, and the time of the signal is re-' 
corded both at E and W. At the close of 10 seconds the signal 
is repeated, and the observation is recorded at both stations The 
same thing is done at the end of 20 seconds, of 30 seconds, and so 
on to 20 repetitions. The astronomer at W then transmits a se- 
ries of signals in the same manner, and the times are recorded at 
both stations. 

836. The velocity of the electric fluid, — This double set of signals 
not only furnishes an accurate comparison of the two clocks, but 
also enables us to measure the velocity of the electric fluid. If 
the fluid requires no time for its transmission, then the apparent 
difference between the two clocks will be the same, whether we 
determine it by signals transmitted from E to W, or from W to' 
K But if the fluid requires time for its transmission, these re- 
sults will differ. Suppose the true difference of longitude be- 
tween the places is ope hour, and that it requires one second for 
a signal to be transmitted from E tO W. Then, if at 10 o'clock 
a signal J>c made and recorded at E, it will be a second before the 
signal is heard and recorded at W — that is, the time recorded at 
W will be 9 hours and 1 second ; and the apparent difference be- 
taraeii the two clocks will be 69 minutes and 59 seconds. But if 

lade at W at nine o'clock, it will be heard at E at 10. 
%d ; and the apparent difference between the two 
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ciockfi will be 1 hour and 1 second, Tlius the differences betweeS' I 
the two clocks, as derived from the two methods of comparisoD, 1 
differ by twice the time required for the transmission of a Bignal' \ 
from E to W. Numerous observations, made on the longest line* 1 
and with tbe greatest care, have shown that tho velocity of tJi» J 
electric fluid upon the telegraph wires is about 1(5,000 miles pep ] 
second. The mean of the results obtained by signals transmit-- 
ted in both directions, gives the true difference between the twoi J 
clocks, independent of the time required in the transmission of [ 
Bignals. 

837. ffotv the clock may break the electric circuil. — The most o 
curate method of determiniog difference of longitude consists in J 
employing one of the clocks to break the electric circuit each aeo- 
ond. This may be accomplished in the following manner: Near ] 
the lower extremity of the pendulum place a small metallic cup 
containing a globule of mercury, so that once in every vibration 
the pointer at the end of the pendulum may pass through the 
mercury, A wire from one pole of the battery is connected with 
the supports of the pendulum, and another wire from the other, 
pole of the battery connects with the cnp of mercury, When.the 
pointJiT is in tho mercury, the electric circuit will be complete 
through the pendulum ; but as soon as it passes out of the mer- 
cury, tbe circuit will be broken. 

When the connections are properly made, there will be heard 
a click of the magnet at each station, simultaneously with the 
beats of the electric clock. If each station be furjiished with an 
ordinary Mor^e register, there will be traced upon the paper a se- 
ries of lines, of equal length, separated by short intervals, thus : 



The mode of using the register for marking tlie date of any 
event is to strike the key of the register at the required instant, 
when an interruption will be made in one of the lines of the grad- 
uated scale; and its position will indicate not only the secon'd, 
but the fraction of a second at whicii tiie signal was made. 

We now employ the same electric circuit fortelegrapliingtran- 
sits of stars. A list of stars having been selected beforehand, and 
furnished to each observer, the astronomer at E points his transit 
telescope upon one of the stars as it is passing his meridian, and 
strikes the key of his register at the instant the star passes sue- 
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cessively each wire of his transit, and the dates are recorded, not 
only upon his own register, but also upon that at W. When the 
same star passes over the meridian of W, the observer there goes 
through the same operations, and his observations are printed 
upon both registers. These observations furnish the difference 
of longitude of the two stations, independently oTthe tabular place 
of the star employed, and also independently of the absolute er- 
ror of the clock. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE TIDES. 



838. Definitions, — The alternate rise and fall of the surface of 
the sea twice in the course of a lunar day, or of 24h. 51m. of mean 
solar time, is the phenomenon known by the name of the tides. 
When the water is rising it is said to ho flood tide, and when it is 
falling, ebb tide. When the water is at its greatest height it is said 
to be high water, and when at its least height, low water. 

339. Spring and neap tides. — The time from one high water to 
the next is, at a mean, 12h. 25m. 24s. Near the time of new and 
fuU moon the tide is the highest, and the interval between the 
consecutive tides is the least, viz., 12h. 19m. Near the quadra- 
tures, or when the moon is 90° distant from the sun, the tides are 
the least, and the interval between them is the greatest, viz., 12h. 
30m. The former are called the spring tides, and the latter tho 
neap tides. At New York the average height of the spring tides 
is 5.4 feet, and of the neap tides 3.4 feet 

340. The establishment of a port. — ^The time of high water is 
mostly regulated by the moon ; and for an}' given place, the hour 
of high water is always nearly at the same distance from that of 
the moon's passage over the meridian. The mean interval bi • 
iween the moon's passage over the meridian, and high water nt 
any port on the days of new and full moon, is called tho estaUiyl- 
ment of the port The mean interval at New York is 8h. 13r»., 
and the difference between the greatest and the least interval oc- 
curring in different parts of the month is 43 minutea 




341. Tiiifs lit pmgee and apogee. — The height of the tide is aft 
fected by tlic distance of the moon from the earth, being liig-hest 
near the time when the moon is in perigee, and lowest near the 
time when she is in apogee. When the moon is in perigee, at or 
near the time of a new or full moon, unusna!ly high tides oo- 
cur. 
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3i2. Cause ofilic tides. — The facts just stated indicate that tlwj 
moon has some agency in producing the tides. The tides, how- 
ever, are not due to the simple attraction of the moon upon the 
earth, but to the difference of its attraction on the opposite sides 
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of the earth. Let ACEG represent the earth, and let us suppose 
its entire surface to be covered with water; also, let M b» the 
pl;icu of ihii moon. The diffcrt'iit parLs of the cartli's surface are 
at unequal distances from tbe moon. Hence the attraction whicb 
the moon exerts at A is greater than that which it exerts at B 
and H, and still greater than that which it exerts at C and G; 
while the attraction which it exerts at E is least of all. The at- 
traction which the moon exerts upon the mass of water imme- 
diately under it, near the point Z, is greater than that whicb it 
exerts upon the solid mass of the globe. Tbe water will there- 
fore heap itself up over A, forming a convex protuberance — that 
is, high water will take place, immediately under the moon. The 
water which thus collects at A will flow from the regions C and 
G, where the quantity of water must therefore be diminished — 
that is, there will be low water at C and G. 

The water at N is less attracted than the solid mass of the earth. 
The solid mass of the earth will therefore recede from the waters 
at N, leaving the water behind, which will thus be heaped up at 
N, forming a convex protuberance, or high water, similar to that 
at Z. The sea is therefore drawn out into an ellipsoidal form, 
having ila major axis directed toward the moon. 
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343. Effect of the sun^s attraction, — The attraction of the sun 
produces effects similar to those of the moon, but less powerful in 
raising a tide, because the inequality of the sun's attraction on dif- 
ferent parts of the earth is very small It has been computed 
that the tidal wave due to the action of the moon is about double 
that which is due to the sun. 

• There is, therefore, a solar as well as a lunar tide wave, the lat- 
ter greater than the former, and each following the luminary from 
which it takes its name. When the sun and moon are both on 
the same side of the earth, or on opposite aides, that is, when it 
is new or full moon, their effects in producing tides are combined,^ 
and the result is an unusually high tide, called spring tide. 

When the moon is in quadrature, the action of the sun tends 
to produce low water where that of the moon produces high wa- 
ter, and the result is an unusually small tide, called neap tide. 

844. Effect of Hie moon^s declination on the tides, — The height of 
the tide at a given place is influenced by the declination of the 
moon. When the moon has no declination, the highest tides 
should occur along the equator ; and the heights should diminish 
from thence toward the north and south ; but the two daily tides 
at any place should have the same height When the moon has 
north declination, as shown in Fig. 90, the highest tides on the 
side of the earth next the moon will be at places having a cor^ 
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responding north latitude, as at B, and on the opposite side at 
those which have an equal south latitude. And of the i;po daily 
tides at any place, that which occurs when the u '" nearest 
the isenith should be the greatest Hence, when i dec- 
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lination is north, the height of the tide at a place in north lati- 
tude should be greater when the moon is above the horizon than 
when she is below it. At the same time, places south of the | 
equator have the highest tides when the moon is below the hori- 
zon, and the least when she is above it. This is called the dt'ui 
nal infqualiiy, because its cycle is one day ; but it varies greatly J 
in amount at different places. 

The great wave which (Jonstitntes the tide is to be considered 
as an undulation of the waters of the ocean, in which {except 
when it pa.'wcs ove? shallows or approaches the shores) there is 
little or ViO progressive motion of the water. 

345. Why On pftenomena of ifte tides are so compUcaled. — The 
actual phenomena of the tides are far more complicated than they 
, would be if the earth were entirely covered with an ocean of great 
depth. The water covers less than three quarters of the earth's 
surface, and a considerable part of this water is less than a mile ii 
depth. Two great continents extend from near the north pole to 
a great distance south of the equator, thus interrupting the r 
lar progress of the tidal wave around the globe. In the northern J 
hemisphere, the waters of the Atlantic can communicate with ' 
those of the Pacific only by Bchring's Strait, a channel 36 miles 
in breadth, which effectually prevents the transmission of any 
considerable wave from the Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
northern hemisphere. In the southern hemisphere, the American 
continent extends to 56° of S. latitude, and in about latitude 60° 
commences a range of islands, near which are indications of an 
extensive antarctic continent, leaving a passage only about 500 
miles in breadtii. Through this passage the motion of the tidal 
wave (as we shall presently see) is eastward, and not westward; 
whence we conclude that the tides of tl0 Atlantic are not propa- 
gated into the Pacific. 
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346. Cotidal h'nes.— The phenomena of the tides, being thus ex- 
ceedingly complicated, must be learned chiefly from observations ; 
and in order to present the results of observations most conven- 
iently upon a map, we draw a line connecting all those places 
which l^ve high water at the same instant of absolute time. Such 
lines arc called cod'lal lines. The accompanying map, Plate I,, 
,«hows the cotidal lines for nearly every ocean, drawn at intervals 
-'*■?( hr.'i-~: nnd cxnressed in Greenwich time. 
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S47. Origin of the tidal wave. — ^By inspecting this map, we per- 
ceive that the great tidal wave originates in the Pacific Ocean, not 
far from the western coast of South America, in which region 
high water occurs about two hours after the moon has passed 
the meridian. The wave thus formed, if left undisturbed, would 
travel, like ordinary waves, with a velocity depending upon the 
depth of water. When the breadth of a wave is very great in 
comparison with the depth of water, the velocity of its progress 
is equal to that which a heavy body would acquire in falling by 
gravity through half the depth of the liquid. The velocity of 
such a wave for different depths of the ocean is as follows : 
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348. Progress and velocity of the tidal wave. — Since the moon 
travels westward at the rate of 1000 miles per hour over the equa* 
tor, it tends to carry high water along with it at the same rate. 
But the shallow water of most parts of the ocean does not allow 
the tidal wave to travel with this velocity. The wave of high 
water, first raised near the western coast of South America, trav- 
els toward the northwest through the deep water of the Pacific at 
the rate of 850 miles per hour, and in about ten hours reaches the 
coast of Kamtschatka. On account of more shallow water, the 
same wave travels westward and southwestward with less veloc- 
ity, and it is about 12 hours old when it reaches New Zealand, 
having advanced at the rate of about 400 miles per hour. Pass- 
ing south of Australia, the tidal wave travels westward and north- 
ward into the Indian Ocean, and is 29 hours old when it reaches 
the Cape of Good Hope. Hence it is propagated through the At- 
lantic Ocean, traveling northward at the rate of about 700 miles 
per hour, and in 40 hours from its first formation it reaches the 
shallow waters of the coast of the United States, whence it is prop- 
agated into all the bays and inlets of the coast. The wave which 
enters at the eastern end of Long Island Sound is about 4 hours 
in reaching the western end, so that the wave is 44 hours old 
when it arrives at New Haven. 
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^ 349. IHdts of the North Atlantic — A portion of the great - 
iBDtic wave advances up BaiSa's Bay, and nt the end of 56 houra i 
reaches the latitude of 78°. The principal pait of the Atlantio | 
Iravc, however, turns eastward toward the Northern Ocean, and | 
in 44 hours brings high water to the western coast of Ireland. 
After passing Scotland, a portion of this wave turns southward 
with diminished velocity into the North Sea, and thence Ibllows 
up the Thames, bringing high water to London at the end of 68 
hours from the first formation of this wave in the Paciiic Ocean. 

350. Velociiy of the tidal wave in shallow water. — As the tidal , 
wave approaches the shallow water of the coast, its velocity is | 
speedily reduced from 600, or perhaps 900 miles per hour, to KVy i 
miles, and soon to 30 miles per hour; and in ascending bays and- | 
rivers its velocity becomes still less. From the entrance of Clieaa* ( 
peake Buy to Baltimore the tide travels at the average rate of 1ft 
miles per hour, and it advances up Delaware Bay with about tha 
same' velocity. From Sandy Hook to New York city the tide 
advances at the rate of 20 miles per hour, and it travels fTOm 
New York to Albany in 9h. Sm., being at the average rate of 
nearly 16 miles per hour. ■• 

From New York Bay the tidal wave is prop.igated through 
East River until it meets the wave which has come in from the 
Atlantic through the eastern end of the Sound This place of 
meeting is only 21 miles from New York, showing that the veloc- 
ity of the tidal wave through East River is only 7^ miles per 
hour — a result which must be ascribed to the narrowness and in- 
tricacy of the channel. 

351. Tidal wave on the western coast of South America. — The 
tidal wave which we have thus traced through oceans, bays, and 
rivers, has every variety of direction ; in some places advancing 
westward, and in others eastward ; in some places northward, and 
in others southward ; but in each case it may be regarded as a 
continuous forward movement, and the change in its direction re- 
sults from a change in the direction of the channel. But there is 
one exception to this general rule. Wc have traced the origin of 
the tidal wave to a region about 1000 miles west of the eoast of 
South America. From this point high water is not only propa- 
gated westward around the globe, but also eastward toward Cape 
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Horn. In this region the motion of the tidal wave appears to be 
similar to that of the wave produced by throwing a stone upon 
the surmce of a tranquil lake, the wave traveling oflf in all direc- 
tions from the first pioint of disturbance. # 

852. Is iJie tidal wave a free or a forced oscillation f — If the moon 
should suddenly cease its disturbing action upon the waters of the 
iooean, the tidal wave already formed would travel forward with * 

a velocity depending solely upon the depth of water, and this 
would be called ^free wave. Now the moon continually tends to 
form high water directly beneath it — that is, it tends to carry high 
water westward at the rate of 1000 miles per hour over the equa- 
tor. Such a wave, if it could actually be formed, would be called 
tk forced oscillation, because its velocity would be independent of i 

thd depth of water. Is, then, the great tidal wave a free or a 
forced oscillation? We may answer this question by observing 
the velocity of the tidal wave in the Atlantic Ocean, whose depth 
has been approximately determined. The velocity of the tidal 
wave in the North Atlantic, from the equator to latitude 50^, is 
about 640 miles per hour, corresponding to a depth of 27,500 feet, 
which is somewhat greater than the average depth of the At- 
lantic. The velocity of the tidal wave in the Atlantic appears to 
be about one third greater than that of a fr^e wave, and this ex- 
cess of velocity is probably due to the immediate action of the 
sun and moon ; in other words, the tidal wave is, to some extent, 
iL forced oscillation, but its rate of progress appears to be determ- 
ined mainly by the depth of water. -K' 

858. Height of the tides. — At small islands in mid-ocean the tides 
never rise to a great height, sometimes even less than one foot ; 
and the average height of the tides for the islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans is only 3J feet Upon approaching an exten- 
sive coast where the water is shallow, the velocity of this tidal 
wave is diminished, the cotidal lines are crowded more closely to- 
gether, and the height of the tide is thereby increased ; so that 
while in mid-ocean the average height of the tides does not ex- 
ceed 3i feet, the average in the neighborhood of continents is not 
less than 4 or 5 feet According to theory, the height of the 
wave should vary inversely as the fourth root of the depth ; that 
is, in water 100 feet deep, the wave should be twice as high as in 
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water 1600 feet deep. Fig, 91 shows the chauge in the form of 
waves in approaching shallow water, 
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354. Height of the tides modified by Ote conformation of die coast,^- 
Along the coast of an extensive continent the height of the tides 
is greatly modified by the confornaatton of the shore Jine. When 
the coast ia indented by broad bays which are open in the direc- 
tion of the tidal wave, this wave, being contracted in breadth, 
must necessarily increase in height, so that at the bead of a bay 
the height of the tide may be several times as great as at the en- 
tranca The operation of this principle is exhibited at numerous 
places upon the Atlantic coast. Thus, if we draw a straight line 
Fig. M. from Cape Hatteras to the southern 

part of Florida, it will eut off a bay 
about 200 miles in depth. At Cape 
Ilatteraa and Cape FJorida the tide 
rises only 2 feet ; at Cape Fear and 
St. Augustine it rises 4 feet ; while 
at Savannah it rises 7 feet. 




355. Tides in the Bay ofFimdy. — If we draw a straight line from 
Nantucket to Cape Sable, it will cut off a bay in which the phe- 
nomena of the tides are still more remarkable. At Nantucket 
the tide rises only 2 feet; at Boston it rises 10 feet; near the en- 
trance to the Bay of Fundy, 18 feet ; while at the head of the bay 
it sometimes rises to the height of 70 feet. This result is due 
mainly to the contraction of the channel through which the tidal 
wave advances. 
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856. Tildes of Long Island Sound, etc. — So, also, at the east end of 
Long Island Sound, the tide rises only 2 feet; but in its progress 
westward through the Sound the height continually increases, 
until at the west end the height is more than 7 feet ^ 

At the entrance to Delaware Bay the tide rises oniy 8^ feet^ 
while at New Castle it rises 6^ feet 

The tide from the North Atlantic is propagated through the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and thence through the River St Lawrence, 
at the average rate of about 70 miles per hour, being 12 hours 
from the ocean to Quebec. This tide increases in height as it ad- 
vances, being only 9 feet at the mouth of the St Lawrence, while 
it is 20 feet at Quebec. 



Fig. 94 




857. Tides modified by a projecting promontory. — ^A promontory, 

as A, projecting into the ocean, 
so as to divide the tidal wave and 
throw it oflF upon either side, not 
only causes the tide at B and C 
to rise above the mean heigh^but 
sometimes reduces the tide at A below the mean height Tlius, 
at Cape Hatteras, the tide rises less than 2 feet in height, while 
along the coast on either side the tide rises to the height of 5 or 
6 feet So, also, on the south side of Nantucket, the tides are less 
than 2 feet in height, while along the coast north of Cape Cod the 
tide rises 10 feet in height 



858. TKdes on the coast of Ireland.— So, also, on the southwest 
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coast of Ireland, where the tidal wave from the Atlantic first 
strikes the coast, the tide ia less than it 13 at a short distance along 
the coast either eastward or northward. 

In some cases the form and position of a promontory are sach 
as to difflrt the tidal wave from some part of the coast, and leave 
it almost destitute of a tide. Such a case occurs on the east coast 
of Ireland. The wave from the Atlantic, being forced up St 
George's Channel, is driven upon the coast of "Wales, where the 
tide rises to the height of 36 feet, while it ia almost wholly di- 
verted from the opposite coast of Ireland, where the range of the 
tide is only 2 feet 

359. Tides of rivers. — The tides of rivers exhibit the operation 
of similar principlea In a channel of uniform breadth and depth, 
the height of the tide should gradually diminish, in consequence 
of the effect of friction. But if the channel contracts or shoals rap- 
idly, the height of the tide will increase. There is, then, a certain 
rate of contraction, with which the range of the tides will remain 
stationary. If the river contracts more rapidly, the height of the 
tides will increase ; if the channel expands, the height of the tides 
will diminish. Hence, in ascending a long river, it may happen ( 
that the height of the tides wi!l increase and decrease alternately. 

Thus, at New York, the mean height of the tide ia 4.3 feet ; at 
West Point, 55 miles up the Hudson River, the tide rises only 2.7 
feet; at Tivoli, 98 miles from New York, the tide amounts XOfA 
feet; while at Albany it rises only 2.3 feet 

360. The diurnal inequality in the height of the tides, — If the sun 
and moon moved always in the plane of the equator, and the 
earth were entirely covered with water to a great depth, the two 
daily tides should have nearly the same height ; but when they 
are out of the equator, the two daily tides should generally be 
unequal. The moon sbmetimes reaches 28° north declination, in 
which case it tends to raise the highest tide at a station in latitude 
28° north, while the highest tide on the opposite side of the earth 
should be in latitude 28° south. Hence the two tides which are 
formed in the northern hemisphere under opposite meridians 
must be of unequal heights — that is, the morning and evening 
tides at a given place should be unequal. The same would be 
true for the southern hemisphere, but on the equator there would 
be no such diurnal inequality. 
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861. Diurnal itiequalitif in the North Atlantic Ocean. — Along the 
AtlaDtic coast of the United States, when the moon has its great- 
est declination, the difference between high water in the forenoon 
and aflemoon averages abont 18 inches ; bnt this difierence al- 
most entirely disappear when the moon is on the equator. 

On the coast of Ireiand, the diurnal inequality, at its maximum, 
ia only one foot, while the average height of the tides is nine feet 
On some parts of the European coast the diurnal inequality is 
still smaller, and can with difBculty be detected in a long series 
of observations. 
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362. Diun^ inequalUt/ on the Padjic ooast.--^a the Pacific coast 
of the Unit^Ktates, when the moon is far from the equator, there 
is one large and one small ni;.>« 

tide during each day. In 
the Bay of San Francisco, 
the difference between high 
and low water in the fore- 
noon is sometimes only two 
mcA«, while in the aftdmoon 
of the same day the differ- 
ence is BJ feet When the 
moon is on the equator this 
inequality disappears, and 
the two daily tides are near- 
ly 'equal. 

At other places on the Paafic coast this inequality in the two 
daily tides ia still more re- p^n. 

markable. At Port Town- 
send, near Yancouver's Isl- 
and, when the moon has its 
greatest declination, there is 
no descent corresponding to 
morning low water, but mere- 
ly a temporary check in the 
rise of the tide. Thus one of 
the two daily tides becomes 
obliterated ; that is, we find 
but one tide in the 24 boun. 
Similar phenomena occar at 



^^ 



other places upon the Pacific coast, and s 
Kamtscbatka. 



363. Giuse of these variations in the diurnal mequaltli/. — The tide 
actually observed at any port is the effect, not simply of the im- 
viediate action of the sun and moon upon the waters of the ocean, 
but is rather the resultaot of their continued action upon the wa- 
ters of the diffijrcnt seas through wliich the wave has advanced 
from its first origin in the Pacific until it reaches tbe given port, 
embracing an interval sometimes of one or two days, and perhaps 
even longer. During this period the moon's action tends some- 
times to produce a large tide, and sometimes a smqJl one ; and in 
a tide whose age is more than 12 hours, these diSe^H effects are 
combined so as sometimes partly to obliterate the diurnal ine- 
quality, and sometimes to exaggerate it. This is probably the 
reason why the diurnal inequality is less noticeable in tbe North 
Atlantic than in the North Pacific. 

364. Four tides in 24 hours. — In some places the tide rises and 
fulls four times in 24 houra. This happens on the east coast of 
Scotland, where the form of the tidal wave is such as is repu^ ' 

sentt'd by the annexed fig- 
ure. This anomaly ia as- 
cribed to the superposition 
of two tidal Vfaves, one 
traveling round tbe north 
of Scotland, and advanc- 
ing southward through the North Sea, while the other passes 
through the English Channel, and thence advances northward 
into the same sea. At some places these two waves arrive near- 
ly at the same hour, and are so superposed as not to be distin- 
guished from each other ; but at other places one arrives 2 or 3 
hours behind the other, thus presenting the appearance of high 
water 4 times in 24 hours. 

365. Small tides of the Pacific Ocean.— ^eat the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, in the neighborhood of the Society Islands, from 
latitude 13° to 18° S., and from longitude 140^ to 176° W., the 
tides are smaller than have been found in any other portion of 
the open sea, averaging less than one foot in height At Tahiti 
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(latitude 17** 29' S., longitude 149"^ 29' W.), the tides at full moon 
rise to the height of about 15 inches, and at the quadratures only 
about 3 inches. There are two high waters daily occurring near 
noon and midnight, being seldom earlier than 10 A.M., or later 
than 2i PM. 

366. Cause of these peculiarities. — It is uncertain what is the 
cause of this small height of the tides, but it is believed that the 
following consideration will explain it, at least in part. The 
original tide wave, starting from the eastern part of the Pacific 
Ocean, reaches Tahiti about six hours after the moon's transit 
over that meridian. Hence, when the main tidal wave of the 
Pacific reaches that port, the immediate eflfect of the moon is to 
produce low water at the same hour ; and the superposition of 
these two waves produces a nearly uniform level of the water. 

The occurrence of high water within about two hours of noon 
every day seems to indicate that the power of the sun to raise a 
tide is here nearly equal to that of the moon. In the Atlantic 
Ocean, the influence of the moon upon the tides is generally about 
double that of the sun ; but this ratio appears to be a variable 
one. 

867. Tides of the Oulf of Mexico, — The Gulf of Mexico is a shal- 
low sea, about 800 miles in diameter, almost entirely surrounded 
by land, and communicating with the Atlantic by two channels, 
each about 100 miles in breadth. It is by the Florida channel 
that the tidal wave from the Atlantic is chiefly propagated into 
the Gulf, but its progress is so much obstructed by the West In- 
dia Islands that its height is very much reduced. Between Flor- 
ida and Cuba the tidal wave advances slowly westward ; but after 
passing the channel it moves more rapidly, and reaches the west- 
em side of the Gulf in seven hours, showing an average progress 
of 125 miles per hour. 

The tides in the Gulf are every where quite small. At Mobile 
and Pensacola the average height is only one foot The diurnal 
inequality is also quite large, so that at most places (except when 
the moon is near the equator) one of the daily tides is well-nigh 
inappreciable, and the tide is said to ebb and flow but once in 24 
hours. 
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368. Tides ofOie Mediterranean.— '^ha tides of tbe Mediterraneaa 
are generally so small a& not to be regarded by navigators. Their 
average height does not exceed 18 ioches. In the neighborhood 
of the Strait of Gibraltar the tide rises from 2 to 4 feet ; at Venice 
it rises from 18 inches to 4 feet ; and at Tunis it sometimes rises 
to the height of 3 feet. 

The length of the Mediterranean is 2400 miles, or nearly one 
third tho diameter of the earth; and the average height of tha 
tides is here at least one third what it is in the open sea. 

369. Tides of inland seas. — In small lakes and seas which do not 
communicate with the ocean tbere is a daily tide, but so small 
that it requires the most accurate observations to detect it. The 
existence of a tide in Lake Michigan has been proved by a series 
of observations made at Chicago in 1859, The average height 
of this tide is 1| inches ; and the average time of high water is 30 
minutes after the time of the moon's transit. 

The length of Lake Michigan is 350 miles, or ^ of the earth's 
diameter, and its tide is about -^d of that which prevails in mid- 
ocenn. l 
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THE PLANETS — THEIE APPARENT MOTIONS. — ELEMENTS DP 
THEIR ORBITa 

370. Narnher, etc., of the planets. — The planets are bodies of a 
globular form, which revolve around the sun as a common cen- 
tre, in orbits which do not differ much from circles. The name 
plancl is derived from the Greek word wXavi'irtK, signifying a 
wanderer, and was applied by the ancients to these bodies be- 
cause their apparent movements were complicated and irregular. 
Five of the planets — Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn — 
arc very conspicuous, and have been known from time immemo- 
rial. Uranus was discovered in 1781, and Neptune in 1846, mak- 
ing eight planets including tbe earlli. Besides these there is a 
large group of small planets, called asteroids, situated between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. The first of these was discovered in 
1801, and the number known in 1867 amounts to 94. 

The orbits of Mercury and Venus are included within the orbit 
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of the earth, and they are hence called infericr planets^ while the 
others are called superior planets. 

I 

^ 871. The satellites. — Some of the planets are the centres of sec- 
ondary systems, consisting of smaller globes, revolving round 
them in the same manner as they revolve around the sun. These 
are called satellites or moons. The primary planets which are thus 
attended by satellites carry the satellites with them in their or- 
bits around the sun. Of the satellites known at the present time, 
four revolve around Jupiter, eight around Saturn, four around 
Uranus, and one around Neptune. The moon is also a satellite 
to the earth. 

872. The orbits of the planets, — The orbit of each of the planets 
is an ellipse, of which the sun occupies one of the foci. That 
point of its orbit at which a planet is nearest the sun is called 
the perihelion^ and that point at which it is iaost remote is called 
the aphelion. 

The eccerUridty of a planetary orbit is the distance of the sun 
from the centre of the ellipse which the planet describes, expressed 
in terms of the semi-major axis regarded as a unit ; or, in other 
words, it is the quotient of the distance between the centre and 
focus, divided by the semi-major axis. The eccentricities of most 
of the planetary orbits are so minute that, if the form of the orbit 
were exactly delineated on paper, it could not be distinguished 
firom a circle except by careful measurement 

878. O&xxntric and heliocentric places. — ^The motion of a planet 
as it appears to an observer on the earth is called the geocentric 
motion, while its motion as it would appear if the observer were 
transferred to the sun is called its heliocentric motion. The mo- 
tions of the planets can not be observed from the sun as a centre, 
but from the geocentric motions, combined with the relative dis- 
tances of the earth and planet from the sun, we may deduce the 
heliocentric motions by the principles of Greometry. 

The geocentric place of a body is its place as seen from the cen- 
tre of the earth, and the heliocentric place is its place as seen from 
the centre of the sun. 

874. UbngcUionj conjunction^ and opposition of a planet — The 
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angle formed by lines drawn from the earth to the sun and a 
planet is called the thngation of the planet from the suii ; and it i 
is east or west, according as the planet is on the east or west side ' 
of the sun. 

A planet is said to be in conjunction with the sun when it has 
the same longitude, being then in nearly the same part of the 
heavens with the sun. It is said to be in opposition with the sun 
when its longitude differs from that of l!ie sun 180°, being then 
in the quarter of the heavens opposite to the sun, A planet is 
said to be in quadrature when it is distant from the sun 90° ia 
longitude. 

A planet which is in conjunction with the sun passes the me- 
ridian about noon, and is therefore above the horizon only dur- 
ing the day. A planet which is in opposition with the sun passes 
the meridian about midnight,and is therefore above the horizon 
during the night A planet which is in quadrature passes the 
meridian about 6 o'clock either morning or evening. 

An inferior planet is in conjunction with the sun when it is be- 
tween the earth and the sun, as well as when it is on the side of 
the sun opposite to the earth. The former is called the inferior 
conjunction, the hitter the superior conjunction. 

375. Why the apparent motions of the planets differ from the real 
motions. — If the planets could bo viewed from the sun as a centre, 
they would all be seen to advance invariably in the same direc- 
tion, viz., from west to east, in planes only slightly inclined to each 
other, but with very unequal velocities. Mercury would advance 
eastward with a velocity about one third as great as our moon ; 
Venus would advance in the same direction with a velocity less 
than half that of Mercury; the more distant planets would ad- 
vance still more slowly ; while the motions of Uranus and Nep- 
tune would be scarcely appreciable except by comparing observa- 
tions made at long intervals of time. None of the planets would 
ever appear to move from east to west. 

The motions of the planets, ns they actually appear to us, are 
very unhke those just described, first, because we view them from 
a point remote from the centre of their orbits, in consequence of 
which the distances of the planets from the earth are subject to 
great valuations ; and, second, because the earth itself is in motion, 
and the planets have an apparent motion, resulting from the real 
motion of the enrth. 
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duce the apparent motion of an inferior planet from its real mo- 
tion, let CKZ represent a portion of the heavens lying in the plane 
of the ecliptic ; let a, b, c, d, etc., be the orbit of the earth ; and 
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1, 2, 3, 4, etc., the orbit of Mercury. Let the orbit of Mercury be 
divided into 12 equal parts, each of which is described in 7^ 
days; and let aJ, ic, cd, eta, be the spaces described by the earth 
in the same time. Suppose Mercury to be at the point 1 in his 
orbit when the earth is at the point a; Mercury will then appear 
in the heavens at A, in the direction of the line a 1. In 7^ days 
Mercury will havQ arrived at 2, while the earth has arrived at J, 
and therefore Mercury will appear at B. When the earth is at c, 
Mercury will appear at C,*and so on. By laying the edge of a 
ruler on the points c and 8, d and 4, e and 5, and so on, the suc- 
cessive apparent places of Mercury in the heavens will be ob- 
tained. We thus find that from A to C, his apparent motion is 
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east to west; from C lo P, his apparent motion is from west 
ast ; from P to T it ia from east to west ; and from T to Z tlie 
.rent njotion is from west to east. 



Direct and retrograde viotion. — When a planet appears to 
ve in the direction in which the sun appears to move in the 
iptic, ita apparent motion is said to be direct; and when it ap- 
rs to move in the contrary direction, it is said to be retrograde. 
'. apparent motion of an inferior planet ia always direct, except 
within a certain elongation east and west of the inferior conjunc- 
tion, when it is retrograde- 
If we follow the mov 
revolutions, we s i 

atedby the : vb m i 
Irom its greaKoi. western 



irs to move in the same 

I .j^proaches P its appar°" 

Slower, until it stops altO] 

then moves westward, retu 

nary, after whicl 

ve in that directiui 



ry during several aaccess- 
e t motion to be such as is 
g diagraip, viz., while pass- 
latest eastern elongation, it 
as the sun toward P, As 
eastward becomes gradually 
nd becomes stationary. It 
grhere it again becomes sta- 
eastwnrd, and continues to 
ui-G about equal to CP, when 



it again becomes stationary. It again moves westward through 
an arc about equal to PT, when it again becomes stationary, and 
80 on. The middle point of the arc of retrogression, PT, is that 
at which the planet is in inferior conjunction; and the middle 
point of the arc of progression, CP, is that at which the planet is 
in superior conjunction. 

These apparently irregular movements suggested to the an- 
cients the name o£ planet, or wanderer. 

378. Apparent motion of a superior planet. — In order to deduce 
the apparent motion of a superior planet from the real motions of 
the earth and planet, let S be the place of the sun; 1,2, 3, etc., be 
the orbit of the earth ; a, h, c, etc., the orbit of Mars ; and CGL a 
part of the starry Armament. Let the orbit of the earth be di- 
vided into 12 equal parts, each of which is described in one month ; 
and let ah, be, ed, etc., be the spaeea described by Mars in the same 
time. Suppose the earth to be at the point 1 when Mars i.s at the 
point a, Mars will then appear in the heavens in the direction of 
the line 1 a When the earth is at 3 and Mars at c, he will ap- 
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pear in tlie heavens at 0. When the earth arrives at 4, Mars will 
arrive at d, and will appear in the heavens at D. While the earth 
moves from 4 to 5 and from 5 to 6, Mars w41 appear to have ad- 
vanced among the stars from D to E and from £ to F, in the di- 
rection from west to east. During the motion of the earth from 
6 to 7 and from 7 to 8, Mars will appear to go backward from F 
to G and from G to H, in the direction from east to west Dur- 
ing the motion of the earth from 8 to 9 and from 9 to 10, Mar§ 
will appear to advance from H to I and from I to K, in the di- 
rection from west to east, and the motion will cBntinue in the 
same direction until near the succeeding opposition. 

The apparent motion of a superior planet projected on the heav- 
ens is thus seen to be similar to that of an inferior planet^ except 
that, in the latter case, the retrogression takes place near inferior 
conjunction, and in the former it takes place near opposition. 
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S79. Oonditmis under which a planet is tnsible. — One or two of 
tlie planets are sometimea seen when tbe sun is above the hori- 
zon ; but generally, in order to be visible without a telescope, a 
planet must have an elongation from the sun greater than 30°, so 
as to be above the horizon before the eomrneneemeot of the morn- 
ing twilight, or after the close of the evening twilight. 

The greatest elongation of the inferior planets never exceeds 
47°. If they have eastern elongation, they pass the meridian in 
the afternoon, and, being visible above the Ibrizon after sunset, 
are called evening stars. If they have western elongation, they 
pass the meridian in the forenoon, and, being visible above the 1 
eastern horizon before sunrise, are called morning stars. 

A superior planet, having every degree of elongation from to 1 
180°, may pass the meridian at any hour of the day or night. Aj.-I 
opposition the planet passes tbe meridian at midnight, and is J 
therefore visible from sunset to sunrise. 

380. Phases of a plancl. — That hemisphere of a planet whieh ii 
presented to the sun is illumined, and the other is dark. But if 
the same hemisphere which is turned toward tbe sun is not alaoo 
presented to the earth, the hemisphere of the planet which is pre- 
sented to the earth will not be wholly illumined, and the planet 
will exhibit ^/iuses. 

The inferior planets exhibit the same variety of phases as tbe 
moon. At the inferior conjunction, the dark side of the planet ig 
turned directly toward the earth. Soon afterward the planet ap- 
pears athin crescent, which increases in breadth until at quadra- 
ture it becomes a half moon. From quadrature the planet be- 
comes gibbous, and at superior conjunction it beomes a full moon. 

The distances of the superior planets from the sun are, with 
but one exception, so much greater than that of the earth, that the 
hemisphere which is turned toward the earth is sensibly the same 
as that turne^toward the sun, and these planets always 



381. Elements of the orbit o/aphnet. — There arc seven different 
quantities necessary to be known in order to compute the place 
of a planet for a given time. These are called the Etemenls of the 
orhil. They are, 

1. The periodic time. 
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2. The mean distance from the sun, or the semi-major axis of 
the orbit 

3. The longitude of the ascending node. 

4. The inclination of the plane of the orbit to that of the eclip- 
tic. 

5. The eccentricity of the orbit. 

6. The longitude of the perihelion. 

7. The place of the planet in its orbit at a particular epoch. 

If the mass of a planet is either known or neglected, the mean 
distance can be computed from the periodic time by means of 
Kepler's third law, so that the number of independent elements 
is reduced to six. 

The orbits of the planets can not be determined in the same 
manner as the orbit of the moon, Art. 207, because the centre of 
the earth may be regarded as a fixed point relative to the moon's 
orbit, but it is not fixed relative to the planetary orbits. The 
methods therefore employed for determining the orbits of the 
planets are in many respects quite different from those which are 
applicable to determining the orbit of the moon, and also that of 
the earth. 

^ 882. To find the periodic time. First method, — ^Each of the plan- 
ets, during about half its revolution around the sun, is found to 
be on one side of4he ecliptic, and during the other half on the 
other side. The period which elapses from the time that a planet 
is at one of its nodes, till it returns to the same node (allowance 
being made for the motion of the nodes), is the sidereal period of 
the planet. When a planet is at either of its nodes, it is in the 
plane of the ecliptic, and its latitude is then nothing. Let the 
right ascension and declination of a planet be observed on several 
successive days, near the period when it is passing a node, and let 
its corresponding longitudes and latitudes be computed. From 
these we may obtain, by a proportion, the time when the planet's 
latitude is nothing. If similar observations are made when the 
planet passes the same node again, we shall have the time of a 
revolution. 

Example. — The planet Mars was observed to pass its ascending 
node as follows : 

1862, December, 5d.22h.l7m. 

1864, October, 22d. 21 h. 58m. 
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The interval is 686.986 daya, whieli differs but a few minutes 
from the most accurate determination of its period. 

When the orbit of a planet is but slightly inclined to the eclip- 
tic, a small error in the observationa has a great influence on the 
computed time of crossing the ecliptic- A more accurate result 
will be obtained by employing observations separated by a long 
interval, and dividing this interval by the number of revolutiotia 
of the planet , 

383. Second raetJiod. — The syuodical period of a planet is the in- 
terval between two consecutive op]>ositions, or two conjunctions 
of the same kind. The sidereal period may be deduced from 
the synodical by a method similar to that of Art, 206. Let p be 
the sidereal period of a planet, yV the sidereal period of the eartb, 
ands the time of a synodic revolution, all expressed in mean solar 
days. The daily motion of the planet, as seen from the sun, is ^ 

, while that of the earth is — ^ ; and xip be a superior plane^l 

the earth will gain upon the planet daily — ; . 

synodic revolution the earth gains upon the planet 860* ; that is^ 

its daily gain is . Hence we have the eq^ualiun 

360 360 360 



sp 
or P=—^ — -,■ 

s—p 

For an inferior planet, we shall find in like manner 
_ sp' 
^~s+p'' 

384. Bow to obtain the mean synodic period. — Since the angular 
motion of the planets is not uniform, the interval between two 
successive oppositions will not generally give the mean synodical 
period. But if we take two oppositions, separated by a long in- 
terval, when the planet was found in the same position relatively 
to some fixed star, and divide the interval by the number of rev- 
olutions, wc may obtain the mean synodical period very nccu- 
ratcl V. 
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EocampU. — ^The planet Mars was observed in opposition as fol- 
lows: 

1864, November, 30d. 17h. 58m. 
1817, December, 8d. Oh. 15m. 
The interval is 17159.37 days, which divided by 22, the num- 
ber of synodic revolutions, gives for the mean time of one sy- 
nodic revolution 779.97 days. By comparing the observations 
of Ptolemy, A.D. 180, with recent observations, the time of one 
synodical revolution is found to be 779.986 days ; from which, 
according to the formula given above, the mean sidereal period 
of Mars is found to be 686.980 days. And in the same manner 
the periods of the other planets may be found. 

The following table shows the time of a synodical, as well as 
of a sidereal revolution of the planets : 





S]modiaa 
Rerolatkm. 


gidaeiJ lierolatloo. 


MewKUUrMoOaa. 


Mercury . . 


D»yB. 

116.877 


Vkjm. 

87.969 or 3 montha 


4° 5' 32".6 


Venus . . . 


588.921 


224.701 " 7i " 


1 36 7 .8 


Earth. . . . 




865.256 " 1 year. 


59 8 .3 


Mars . » . . 


779.986 


686.980 " 2 years. 


31 26 .7 


Jupiter . . . 


898.884 


4332.585 " 12 " 


4 69 .3 


Saturn . . . 


878.092 


10769.220 " 29 " 


2 .6 


Uranus. . . 


869.666 


30686.821 " 84 " 


42 .4 


Neptune . . 


867.489 


60126.722 " 164 " 


21 .6 



Flg.lOL 



885, To find the distance of a planet Jrom the sun, — The mean 
distance of a planet^ whose periodic time is known, can be com- 
puted by Kepler's third law. It can, however, be determined in- 
dependently by methods like the following: 

The distance of an inferior pltmet from the san may be determ- 
ined by observing the angle of greatest elongation. 

In the triangle SEY, let S be the place of the sun, 
E the earth, and Y an inferior planet at the time of 
its greatest elongation. Then, since the angle SYE 
is a right angle, we have 

SY : SE :: sin. SEY : radius ; 
or SY=:SEsin.SEY. 

If the orbits of the planets were exact circles, this 
method would give the mean distance of the planet 
from the sun ; but since this is not the case, we must 
observe the greatest elongation in different parts of 
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the orbit, and thus obtain its average value. The average valvtft * 
of the greatest elongation of Venus is 46° 20'; whence the mean 
distance of Venus is found to be .7233, the distance of the earth 
from the sun being called unity. 

386. DiBlajice of a superior planeL — The distance of a superior 
planet, whose periodic time is known, may be found by measur- 
ing the retrograde motion of the 
planet in one day at the time of 



~A opposition. Let S be the place 
of the sun, E the earth, and il the planet on the day of opposi- 
tion, when the three bodies are situated in the same straight line. 
Let EE' represent the earth's motion in one day from opposition, 
and MM' that of the planet in the same time. The angiee ESE' 
and MSM' are known from the periodic times. Draw E'B pai^ 
allcl to SM ; join E'M', and produce the line to meet SM in A. 
The angle SAE', which equals AE'B, is the retrogradation of the 
planet in one day, and is supposed to be known from observa- 
tions. In the triangle E'SM', the side E'S and the angle E'SM' 
arc known, and E'M'S=M'SA-f M'AS; from these we can comtJ 
pute SM'. 'X 

If wc only know the periodic time of the planet, we arc obliged, 
in the first approximation, to assume the orbit to be a circle in 
order to compute the angle MSM' ; but if we observe the retro- 
grade motion at a large number of oppositions in diiFerent parts 
of the orbit, we may obtain the average value of the arc of retro- 
gradation, and henee we may compute the mean distance. 

Example. The average arc of retrogradation of Mars on the day 
of opposition is 21' 25".7. If we take the mean daily motions of 
the earth and Mars, aa given on page 207, we shall find the mean 
sm. 80' 34"_ ^ J 52369, the distance of the 



distance of Mars to b 



sin. 52' 62".4 
earth'from the sun being called unity. 

The following table shows the mean distances of the planets 
from the sun, expressed in miles, and also their relative distances, 
the dbtance of the earth being called unity : 



} 
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Mean Diatanoe from tho Sun. 


ReUtive DisUnce. 


Mercury . 
Venus . . 
Earth. • . 
Mars . . . . 
Jupiter. . . 
Saturn . . . 
Uranus. . . 
Neptune . . 


37,000,000 miles. 

69,000,000 " 

95,000,000 " 

145,000,000 " 

496,000,000 " 

909,000,000 " 

, 1,^28,000,000 " 

2,862,000,000 " 


0.387 
0.723 
1.000 
1.524 
5.203 
9.539 
19.183 
30.037 



887. Diameters of the planets. — Having determined the distances 
of the planets, it is only necessary to measure their apparent di- 
ameters, and we can easily compute their absolute diameters in 
miles. The apparent diameters of the planets are of course vari- 
able, since they depend upon the distances which are contiilually 
varying. The following table shows the mean apparent diame- 
ters, and also the absolute diameters of the planets, as well as 
their volumes, that of the earth being called unity : 



Mercury 
Venus . 
Eartli. . 
Mars . . 
Jupiter . 
Saturn . 
Uranus. 
Neptune 



Equatorial Diametera. 



Apparent 



7" 
17 

7 
88 
17 

4 

2 



InmiM. 



3,000 

7,700 

7,926 

4,500 

92,000 

75,000 

86,000. 

85,000 



Volnme. 



1 
TT 


TTT 

1 

1412 
770 
96 
90 



888. Jh determine the position of the nodes of a planetary orbit — 
Let the longitude of a planet be determined when it is at one of 
its nodes ; this longitude will be the geocentric longitude of the 
node. Also, by means of the solar tables, let the longitude of the 
sun and the radius vector of the earth be found for the time the 
planet is at the node. When the planet returns to the same node 
again, let its longitude be again determined, as also the longitude 
of the sun and th6 radius vector of the earth. From these data 
(the node in the interval being supposed to remain fixed) the po- 
sition of the line of the nodes may be determined, and also* the 
distance of the planet from the sun at the times of observation. 

Let S be the place of the sun, E the earth, and P a superior 
•planet at its node ; ' and let E' be the place of the earth after the 

O 
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planet has made an entire revolution,, 
and returned to the point. P. Then 
from the solar tables we can determine 
/ SE and SE', as also the angle ESE'. 
Hence EE' can be computed, as also 
the angles SEE', SE'E. Kow, since 
the angles SEP, SET are determined 
by the observations, we can obtain the 
angles PEE', PE'E. Then, in the tri- 
angle PEE', having two angles and one 
side, we can compute PE. Hence, in 
the triangle PES, we have two sides 
and the included angle, from which we can compute SP, and also 
the angle ESP, whieb, added to the longitude of the earth when 
at EjWiil give the heliocentric longitude of the planet when at its 
node 

When observations of this kind arc made at a considerable dis- 
tance of time from one another, it is found that the nodes of every 
planet have a slow motion retrograde, or in a direction contrary 
to the order of the signs. The most rapid motion of the nodes is 
in the case of Mercury, amounting to about 70' in a century. 

389. To ddei-mine lite incUnalion of an orbit to the ecliptic. — Let 
the time at which the sun's longitude is the same 
" as the heliocentric longitude of the node be found 

by means of the solar tables, and let the longitude ~ 
and latitude of the planet be determined at the 
same time. 
' Let NSE be the line of a planet's nodes, S the 
sun, E the earth, and P the planet's place in its 
I orbit. From E as. a centre, with a radius PE, 
suppose a sphere to be described whose surface 
meets the line NE in B ; and let PA be an arc of 
a great circle perpendicular to the ecliptic. Then PBA will be 
a spherical triangle right-angled at A; the angle PBA will 
measure the inclination of the plane of the planet's orbit to the 
ecliptic; PA will measure PEA, the geocentric latitude of the 
planet; and AB will measure AEB, the difference between the 
ionf^itudes of the sun and planet. 
Then, by Napier's rule, we have 



I 




^ 
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Rxsin. AB=tang. PA cot. PBA; 
tang.PBA=-^^^3^; 

that is, ilie tangent of (lie inclination of the orbit is equal to the tangent 
of (lie planets geocentric latitude^ divided by the sine of tlie planets 
ebngation from the sun^ the earth being in the line of the planet's 
nodes. If, at the time of observation, the elongation of the plan- 
et from the sun was 90®, its geocentric latitude would be the incli- 
nation of its orbit to the ecliptic ; and the results of this method 
will be the more reliable the farther the planet is from its node. 

The orbits of the planets have generally small inclinations to 
the ecliptic. The orbit of Mercury is inclined about 7°, while all 
the other planets (with the exception of the asteroids) are inclined 
less than 4°. Four of the asteroids have inclinations exceeding 
20°, and one has an inclination of 34°. 

V 890. To determine the heliocentric longitude and latitude of a planet 
— When the place of the ascending node and the inclination of 
the orbit of a planet are known, the heliocentric longitude and 
latitude of a planet, and also its radius vector, may be deduced 
from the geooeatric longitude and latitude. 

Let S be the place of the sun, E Pig.i05. ^p 

the eMh, P the planet, and NS the 
line of the nodes of the planet's or- 
bit From P draw PB perpendicu- 
lar to the ecliptic, and let a plane 
pass through E, P, and B, intersect- 
ing the line of the nodes in N. With 
N as a centre, and NE as a radius, 
let a sphere be described, cutting the planes PNS, ENS, and 
PNE in the right-angled spherical triangle AEC. The angle 
PEB will be the geocentric latitude of the planet, BES will be 
the diflference between the longitudes of the planet and sun, and 
the spherical angle ACE wijl measure the inclination of the 
planet's orbit to the ecliptic. 

1st. In the triangle NES, the angle NES is known, being the 
supplement of BES j also ESN can bo derived from the solar ta- 
bles when the place of the node is given, and ES is also known ; 
hence we can compute EN, NS, and the angle ENS. 

2d. In the spherical triangle AEC, right-angled at E, the angle 
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ACE is given, and also EC, wliict measures ENC ; hence AE, 
which measures ANE, can be computed. 

3d. In the triangle PNE, we know NE, ENP, and NEP, the j 
supplement of the planet's geocentric latitude ; hence PN can bo 
computed. 

-ith. In the right-angled triangle NPB, we know NP and the 
angle PNB ; hence PB and NB can be computed. 

5th. In the triangle BNS, NB, NS, and the angle BNS are 
known; hence we can compute SB and NSB, which is the differ- 
ence between the heliocentric longitude of liie planet and that of 
its node. Hence the heliocentric longitude of the planet is de- i 
termineti, 

Ctb. In the right-angled triangle PBS, we know PB and BS, . 
from which we can compute the angle PSB, the planet's beliocen* 
trie latitude, and also PS, its distance from the sun. 



391. To di:iermme the longitude of the perihelion, the eceentricity, 
etc. — .Assuming the orbit of the planet to be an ellipse, if we de- I 
tenniue, by Art 890 or Art. 388, the length and position of threft I 
radii vectores of the planet, we can determine tJie fona and d(^ J 
mensions of the ellipse. ^ 

Let SB, SC, SD be three radii vec- 
torea of the planet, given in lei^|Ui and 
position. Draw the lines BC,BD,and 
produce them, making SB : SD : : BF : 
DF; and SB : SC : : BE : CE; then 
SB.BD 




SB-SD:SB::BD: EF^ 

and 

SB-SC: SB:: BC: BE: 



SB-SD' 



? 



V. IFK. H G Then tlie straight line passing through 

the points E and F will be the directrix of the ellipse. For BH, 
CI, DK being drawn perpendicular to EF, the triangles BEH, 
CEI are similar; therefore BII : tl:: BE : CE. Now, by con- 
struction, BE ; CE; : SB : SC; hence BH:CI::SB:SCi orBH: 
SB : : CI : SC ; also BH ; DK : : BF : DF : : SB : SD. There- 
fore the perpendiculars BH, CI, DK are always in the same pro- 
portion as tliclines SE,SC,SD; couKcqucntly, EF is the directrix 
of the clli]i3C, passing through B,C,and D. (Gconi., Ell ij)se, Prop. 
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22.) Through S draw ASG perpendicular to FE; take GA : AS 
:: CI: CS,andGP: SP:: CI: CS; then CI+CS: CS:: GS: SP= 

■r^ — j^, and AS =7^7 — r^ ; then A and 4* will be the vertices 

of the ellipse. 

The lengths of SP and SA can accordingly be computed ; their 
sum gives the major axis ; and their difference, MS, divided by 
the jnajor axis, is the eccentricity of the ellipse. Also, in the tri- 
angle BSM,we know BS, SM, and BM=PA-SB; whence the 
angle BSA is determined, which gives the position of the major 
axis relatively to SB. 



CHAPTER XV. 

, THE INFERIOR PLANETS, MERCURY AND VENUS.— TRANSITS. 

J 

392. Greatest elongations of Mercury and Venus, — Mercury and 
Venus having their orbits far within that of the earth, their elon- 
gation or angular distance from the sun is never great. They 
appear to. accompany the sun, being seen in the west soon after 
sunset, or in the east a little before sunrise. 

Fijr. 107. Let S be the place of the sun, MA the orbit of 

Mercury, E the place of the earth, and M the place 
of the planet when at its greatest elongation, at 
which time the angle EMS is a right angle. Since 
the distances of the planet and the earth from the 
sun both vary, the greatest elongation must also 
vary. The elongation will be the greatest possi- 
ble when SM is greatest and SE is the least ; that 
is, when Mercury is at its aphelion and the earth 
at perihelion. Combining the greatest value of 
SM with the least value of SE, we find the greatest possible value 
of Mercui^'s greatest elongation to be 28° 20'. Combining the 
least valwof SM with the greatest value of SE, we find the least 
possible value of Mercury's greatest elongation to be 17° 86'. 

In a similar manner, we find the greatest elongation of Venus 
to vary from 45° to 47° 46'. 

• 

393. Phases of Mercury and FeTiiw.-r— The planets Mercury and 
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Venus exhibit to the telescope phases similar to those of the 1 
moou. At the greatest elongations eastward or westward, we seft I 
only half the disc illuminated, as in the case of our own Btttellite.J 

Fig. lOS. 

at first or last quarter. As they move toward the superior con- 
junction, at A, their form becomes gihbous, and the outline of tha 1 
disc becomes more nearly circular the nearer they approach the 1 
superior conjunction. Owing to the intensity of the sun's light, ] 
we lose the planets for a little time before and after the conjunc- \ 
tioB, but on emer^ng from the sun's rays we find the form BtiU.4 
ijMous. The illumined part diminishes as the planets approacl^l 
ttoir greatest elongation, near which time they again appear as T 
a half moon; and ns tbey advance tow.ird the inffrior fonjnnc- 
tion, the form becomes more nearly that of a crescent, until it is 
again lost in the sun's rays at C. 

MERCL'RY. 

39i. Period, distance from sun, etc.^Mcrcury performs its revo- 
lution round the sun in a little less than three months; but its syn- 
odic period, or the time from one inferior conjunction to another, 
is 116 days. Its mean distance from the sun is 37 millions of miles. 

The eccentricity of its orbit is much greater than in the case 
of any other of the large planets. At perihelion Mercury is only 
29 millions of miles from the sun, while in aphelion it is distant 
44 millions, making a variation of 15 millions of miles, which is 
about one fifth of the major axis of the orbit. f 

When between the earth and the sun, the disc of this planet 
subtends an angle of about twelve .seconds of arc; but as the 
planet approaches the opposite part of the orbit, its brcndtli does 
not exceed five seconds. The real diameter of Mercury is about 
3000 miles. 
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395. Visihiliiy of Mercury, — Since the elongation of Mercury 
from the sun never exceeds 28® 20', this planet is seldom seen 
except in strong twilight either mpming or evening; and it dot*s 
not ever appear conspicuous to the naked eye, although it some- 
times shines with the brilliancy of a star of the first magnitude. 
Supposing the atmosphere clear, the other circumstances that fa- 
vor its visibility are that the greatest elongation should occur at 
the season when the twilight is shortest ; that it should then be 
near the aphelion of its orbit ; and that its distance from the north 
pole should be several degrees less than that of the sun. 

396. Greatest brightness of Mercury. — Mercury does not appear 
most brilliant when its disc is circular like a full moon, b^use 
its distance from us is then too great ; neither when it is nearest 
to us, because then it appears as a thin crescent, and almost the 
entire illumined part is turned away from the earth. The great- 
est brightness must then occur at some intermediate point As- 
suming the orbits of the planets to be circular, and that the quan- 
tity of light received at the earth varies directly as the area of the 
visible part of the planet, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from the earth, it has been computed -that Mercury is bright- 
est between its greatest elongation and superior conjunction, when 
the elongation from the sun is 22®. When the planet is seen 
after sunset, the greatest brightness occurs a few days before the 
greatest elongation ; when it is seen before sunrise, the greatest 
brightness occurs a few days afler the gpeatest elongation. 

397. Rotation on its axis. — By observing Mercury with power- 
ful telescopes, some astronomers think they have discovered indi- 
cations of mountains on its surface, and by examining them at 
various times it has been concluded that the planet has a rotation 
upon its axis in 24h. 5m. 28s. Other astronomers, with equally 
good means of observation, have never remarked upon the plan- 
et's surface any spots by which they could approximate to the 
time of rotation. There is but little diflference between the polar 
and equatorial diameters, the compression probably not exceed- 
ing ttit. 

VENUS. 

398. Venus, the most brilliant of the planets, is generally called 
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the evcnvtg or the inoming star. The eveniug and morning star, ! 
or the Hesperus and Phosphorus of the Greeks, were nl first sup- I 
posed to be different. The di^overy that they are the same is ( 
ascribed to Pythf^ras. 

399. Period, dielance, and diatneter. — Venus revolves round tiw 
sun in nbout 7^ months ; but its synodic period, or the time frout 
one inferior conjunction to another, is 684 days, or about 19 
months. Its mean distance from the sun is 69 millions of roilea; 
and since the eccentricity of its orbit is very small, this distance 
is subject to but slight variation. 

The apparent diameter of Venus varies much more sensibly 
than that of Mercury, owing to tbe greater variation of its distance 
from the earth. At inferior coujunction ila disc subtunds an an- 
gle of about 64 seconds of arc, wliile at superior conjunction it is 
less than 10 seconds. The real diameter of Venus is about 770O 
miles, or nearly the same as that of the earth. 

400. Vemts soimltmes visible diirinf/ the fidl l-iijhl <>/ day. — The 
greatest elongation of Venus from the sun amounts to 47°, andy i 
on account of its proximity to the earth, it is, next to the sun and • 
moon, the most conspicuous and beautiful object in the firma- 
ment. When it rises before the sun, it is called the morning star ; 
when it sets after the sun, it is cilled the evening star. When 
most brilliant, it can Do distinctly seen at midday by the naked 
eye, especially if at the time it is near its greatest north latitude. 
Its brightness is greatest about 36 days before and afler inferior 
conjunction, ila elongation being then about 40°, and the enlight- 
ened part of the disc not over a fourth part of the whole. At 
these periods the light is so great that objects illumined by it at 
night cast perceptible shadowa 

* 401. Rotation on an axis. — Astronomers have frequently seen 

dusky spots upon Venus, which have been watched with the view 
of ascertaining the time of a rotalion. It is concJudetl that this 
time is about 23h. 21m. ; but these observations are exceedingly 
dif&culton account of the glaring light of the planet. 



^ 



402. Twilight on Veniix. — By observing the concave cdfrc of tho 
crpscL'iit. which corresponds to the boundary of the illuminated 
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and dark hemispheres, it is found that there is a gradual fading 
away of the light into the darkness, caused probably by an a^ 
mosphere illuminated by the sun and producing the phenomena 
of twilight 

403. Suspected satellite. — Several observers of the last two cen- 
turies concurred in maintaining that they had seen a satellite of 
Venus. But Sir W. Herschel perceived no traces of a satellite; 
neither did Schrciter, though he was most assiduous in his obser^f 
vations of Venus. It is^ therefore probable that the supposed ap-^ 
pearances recorded by former observers were illusive. 

TRANSITS OF MERCURY AND VENUa 

404. When either Mercury or Venus, being in inferior conjunc- 
tion, has a distance from the ecliptic less than the sun's semi-di- 
ameter, it will appear projected upon the sun's disc as a black 
round spot. The apparent motion of the planet being then retro- 
grade, it will appear to move across the disc of the sun from east 
to west, in %line sensibly parallel to the ecliptic. Such a phe- 
nomenon is called a transit of the planet. 

^ 405. When transits are possible. — Transits can only take place 
when the planet is within a small distance of its node. Let N be 
the node of the planet's orbit ; S the rig. 109. "^ 

centre of the sun's disc on the eclip- B*- 
tic, and at such a distance from the 
node that the edge of the disc just touches the orbit, NP, of the 
planet A transit can only take place when the sun's centre is 
at a less distance than NS from the node. The mean value of 
the sun's semi-diameter being 16', and the inclination of Mercury's 
orbit to the ecliptic being 7°, and that of Venus 8^^°, we find that 
a transit of Mercury can only take place within 2® 11' of the 
node, and a transit of Venus within 4® 30'. 

406. Transits of Mercury. — The longitudes of Mercury's nodes 
are about 46° and 226°, at which points the earth arrives about 
the 10th of November and the 7th of May. The transits of Mer- 
cury must therefore occur near these dates; those at the ascend- 
ing node taking place in November, and those at the descending 
node in May. 
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The following are the dates of the transits of Mercury for the 
remaiDder of tbe present century : 

1868, November 4. "[ 1891, May 9. 
1878, May 6. 1894, November 10. 

1881, November T. ] 

407. Intervals hetwem Vie trar^iis. — In eacli of these cases the 
interval between two transits at the same node ia 13 years. The 
reason is that 13 revolutions of the earth are made in nearly the 
eame time as 54 revolutions of Mercury. 

For 365.256 x 13=4748.33. 

And 87.9692 X 54=4750.34 

When, therefore, a transit has occurred at one node, after an in- 
terval of IS years, the earth and Mercury will return to nearly the 
same relative situation in the heavens, and another transit may 
occur. Transits sometimes occur at the same node at intervals 
of 7 years, and a transit at either node is generally preceded or 
followed, al an interval of 3 J years, by one at the other node. 

408. Transils of Venus. — The longitudes of the nodes of VemiB 
are about 75° and 255°, at which points the earth arrives about 
the 6tti of June and the 7th of Deeombcr. Tlic transits of Venus 
niu,st therefore oeeur near these dates; those at the descending 
node taking place in June, and those at the ascending node in 
Deeember. 

The following list contains all the transits of Venus, from that 
which took place ia 1639 (the first that was ever known to have 
been seen by any human being) to the end of the present century : 

1639, December 4. I 1874, December 8. 

1761, June 5. 1882, December 6. 

1769, June 3. | 

409. Intervals helwcen the traiisiis. — The interval between two 
transits at the same node is either 8 or 235 years. The reason 
of the first interval is that 8 revolutions of the earth arc* accom- 
plished in nearly the same time as 13 revolutions of Venus. 

For 365.256X 8 = 2922.05. 

And 224.701 x 13 =2921.11. 

Hence a transit at either node is generally preceded or followed, 
at an interval of 8 years, by another at the same node. 
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The period of 235 years is still more remarkable. 

For 865.256 x 235 = 85835.3. 

And 224.701x382=85835.7. * 

Hence, after an interval of 235 years, during which time Venus 
has made 882 revolutions, the earth and Venus return almost ex- 
actly to the same relative situation in the heavens. 

410. Sun^s parallax and distance, — The transits of Venus are 
important from their supf)lying data by which the sun's distance 
from the earth can be determined with far greater precision than 
by any other known method. The transits of Mercury supply 
similar data, but much less reliable, on account of the greater dis- 
tance of that planet from the earth. 

The relative distances of the planets from the sun may be com- 
puted by Kepler's third law, when we know their periods of rev- 
olution. In this manner we ascertain that the distances of the 
earth and Venus from the sun are in the ratio of 1000 to 723. 
Hence, when Venus is interposed between the earth and sun, the 
ratio of its distances from the earth and sun is that of 277 to 

723: 

Fig. iia ^^ ^..^^^ I 




Let the circle FHKG represent the sun's disc; let E represent 
the earth, Itnd A and B the places of two observers supposed to 
be situated at the opposite extremities of that diameter of the 
earth which is perpendicular to the ecliptic ; also, let V be Venus 
moving in its orbit in the direction represented by the arrow. At 
present we will disregard the earth's rotation ; that is, we will 
suppose the positions A and B to remain fixed during the transit 
ThQ planet will then appear to the observer at A to describe the 
chord FG, and to the observer at B the parallel chord HK Also, 
when to the observer at A the centre of the planet appears to be 
at D, it will to the observer at B appear to be at C. 

Now AB was supposed to h€ perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic ; and since the plane of the sun's disc is also very nearly 
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perpendicular to tte ecliptic, the line AB may be regarded as par- 
allel to CD, and hence we have 

CD : AB : : DV : AV : 1 723 : 277 :: 2.61 : 1. 
Therefore CD (expressed in ioilijs)=2.61 AB. 

The apparent distance between the points C and D on the siin*l 
surface may be derived from the observed times of beginning and 
ending of the transit at A and B. Let the observer at A note 
the time when the disc of the planet ] 
Urat appears to touch the sun's disc on [ 
the outside at L, and also the time whea 
> it first appears at M wholly within tha 
sun's disc. L is called the exttrnal, and 
M the inlemal contact. Also, let both 
the internal and external contacts at N" 
and P be observed when the planet is 
le.iving the sun's disc. Then, since tha 
planet's rate of motion as well a& that of the snn is already nccii- 
rately known from the tables, the number of seconds of a degree 
in the chord described by the planet can be ascertained. In the 
same manner, the number of seconds in the chord described by the ^H 
planet as observed at B can be ascertained. Knowing the length ^H 
of DG, which is the half of FG, nnrl knowing also SG, the apparent ^" 
radius of the sun, we can compute SD. ■ In the same manner, from 
the length of the chord HK, we can compute SC. The difference 
between these lines is the value of CD, siippo.sed to be expressed 
in seconds. But we have already ascertained the value of CD in 
miles. Ilence we can determine the linear value of 1" at the sun 
as seen from the earth, which is found to be 462 miles ; and hence 
the angle which the earth's radius subtends at the San will be 

, or 8".58. This angle is called the sun*s horizontal parallax ; 

and from it, when we know the radius of the earth, we can com- 
pute the distance of the earth from the eun. 

It is not necessary that the observers should be situated at the 
extremities of a diameter of the earth, but it is important that 
the two stations should differ widely in latitude; and allowance 
must also be made for the diurnal motion of the earth. 

The transit of Venus in 1769 was observed with the greatest 
care at a large number of station's, extending from Lapland, lati- 
tude 70° 22' N., to Otaheite, latitude 17° 25' S,, and the value of 
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the sun's parallax resulting from these observations (8''.68) is that 
which, until recently, has generally been accepted by astronomers. 
The mean distance of the earth from the sun, resulting from 
this value of the sun's parallax, is 95,300,000 miles. An accu- 
rate knowledge of this distance is of the greatest importance, 
since it serves as our base line for estimating the distances of all 
bodies situated beyond the limits of our solar system. See Art. 
551. As there is still some uncertainty respecting the exact 
value of this quantity, astronomers generally call the mea^ dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun unity^ and estimate all distances in 
the planetary system by reference \% this unit. 

411. Oilier determinations of the sun^s parallax, — When Mars is 
on the same side of the sun with the earth, it approaches com- 
paratively near to the earth, and has a large horizontal parallax. 
Observations on the position of Mars have repeatedly been made 
at various observatories, both in the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, from which the parallax of this planet has been deduced ; 
and hence the parallax of the sun is easily computed, since the 
relative distances of the earth and Mars from the sun may be de- 
termined froi^lhe times of revolution. The horizontal parallax of 
the sun which has been deduced from these observations is 8".95. 

Considerations derived from the known velocity of light have 
led to nearly the same result; and it seems therefore probable 
that the value of the sun's horizontal parallax deduced from the 
last transit of Venus, and which has hitherto been generally re- 
ceived, will require to be somewhat increased. The effect will 
be to diminish slightly all the distances and* magnitudes of the 
bodies of the solar system, except such as refer to the earth and 
moon. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SUPERIOR PLANETS. — THEIR SATELLITES. 

412. How the superior planets are distinguished from the inferior. 
— The superior planets, revolving in orbits without that of the 
earth, never come between us and the sun — that is, they have no 
inferior conjunction; but they are seen in superior qoxk 
and in opposition. Nor do they exhibit to us phases U 
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of Mercury and Venus. The disc of Mars, about the period of hia 
quadratures, appears decidedly gibbous ; but the other planets are 
80 distant that their enlightened surfaces are always turned al- 
most entirely toward the earth, and the gibbous form is not per- 
ceptible, _ 



413. Distance, period, eta — ^The mean distance of Mars from the 

sun ia Xio millions of miles ; but, on account of the eccentricity 
of its orbit, this distance ia subject to a variation of nearly one 
tenth its entire amount. Its^eatest disLince from the sun ia 158 
millions of miles, and its least distance 132 millions. 

The distance of this planet from the earth at opposition is some- J 
times reduced to 36 millions of miles, white at conjunction it il 
sometimes as great as 265 millions. Ita apparent diameter varica J 
in the same ratio, viz., 3i" to 2\". 

Mars makes one revolution about the aun in 687 days ; but itfl I 
synodic period, or the interval from opposition to opposition, is j 
780 days. The inclination of its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic j 
is 1° 51'. 

The real diameter of this planet is 4500 miles, Ad its volume ' 
About one fifth that of the earth. 



414. Phases, rotation, e\c — At opposition and conjunction, the 
same hemisphere being turned to the earth and sun, the i)lanet 
r,^. 112. „_— O— ^ appears like a full moon, as 

shown at Ml and Mo. In 
all other positions it appears 
slightly gibbous; but the de- 
ficient portion never exceeds 
about one ninth of a hemi- 
sphere. 

When viewed with a good 
telescope, the surface of Mars 
presents outlines of what are 
supposed to be continents and 
sens; and by observing these 
marks, the planet has been 
found to make a rotation upon its axis in 24h. 37m., and its axis 
is inclined to the axis of its orbit about 29°, 
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Hence the days and nights on Mars are nearly of the same 
length as on the earth; the year is diversified by seasons; and 
the surfkce of the planet by climates, not very diflFerent from those 
which prevail on our own globe. 



V 415. Spheroidal form. — There is a sensible difference between 
the equatorial and polar diameters of Mars, amounting, according 
to some astronomers, to one fiftieth, and, according to others, to 
one thirty-ninth of the equatorial diameter. This is much greater 

' than corresponds to the figure of equilibrium of a liquid planet 
making one rotation in 24h. 37m. 

416. TtUscopic appearance, — Many of the spots on this planet 
retain the same forms, with the same varieties of light and shade, 
even at the most distant intervals of time. But about the polar 
regions are sometimes seen white spots, with a well-defined out- 
line, which undergo important changes from one season to anoth- 
er, and which may be explained by supposing them to pit)cced 
from polar snows, accumulated during the long winter, and which 
are partially dissolved during the equally protracted summer. 

417. Color of Mars. — Mars usually shines with a red or fiery 
light; but this redness is much more remarkable to the naked 
eye than when viewed with a telescope. A very dense atmos- 
phere has been supposed to surround this planet ; but recent ob- 
servations indicate that the atmosphere, though moderately dense, 
is not very extensive. 

418. Has Mars a satellite? — Astronomers have not yet sifpceed- 
ed in discovering a satellite to this planet; and, if one exist, it is 
probably very small, and close to the planet. 

• 

419. Sun^s parallax. — Mars being sometimes very near to us 
when in opposition, and the ratio o^his distance from the sun to 
that of the earth being easily obtained, astronomers have sought, 
by means of his parallax, to determine the sun's horizontal paral- 
lax. A comparison of observations made at the Pulkova Ob- 
servatory and at the Cape of Good TTopc gives a solar parallax 
of 8".96, which is sensibly greater than that deduced from the 
transit of Venus. 
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, THE MINOR PL.1NETS, OB ASTEB01D3. 

420. A deficient planet bsluven Mars aud Jupiicr. — Nearly three 
centuries ago Kepler poiuiecl out something like a regular pro- 
gressioa in tbe distances of the planeta aa far as Mars, whieh was 
broken in the case of Jupitcr. 

In 1772, Professor Bode announced the singular relation be- 
tween the distances of the planets from the sun, which has since 
been known as Bode's law. This law is as follows: If we set 
down the namber 4 Bcveral times in a row, and to the second 4 
add 3, to the third 4 add twice 8 or 6, to the next 4 add twice 6 
or 12, and so on, the resulting numbers will represent nearly the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun. This law clearly 
indicated a deficient planet between Mars and Jupiter; and an 
association of astronomers was formed for the special purpose of 
searching for this unknown body. 

Oil the 1st of January, 1801, Piazzi discovered the planet Ceres, 
and its distance was found to correspond very nearly with that 
required by Bode's law. 

In 1802, Dr.Olbers, in searching for Ceres, discovered another . 
planet, whose orbit was found to have nearly the same dimea- 
fiions as that of Ccrca. This planet was called PalLis. 

On account of the close resemblance in appearance between 
these small planets and the fixed stars, Ilerschcl proposed to des- 
ignate them by the name Asteroid — a term which has been very 
extensively adopted. Some astronomers employ the term Plan- 
etoid; but the term minor planet is more descriptive, and is now 
in common use among astronomers, 

421. Olbers's hjpothesis respecting the origin of the asteroids. — Dr. 
Gibers immediately advanced the hypothesis that a single planet 
formerly existed between Mars and Jupiter— that it was broken 
into fragments hy volcanic action or by some internal force — 
that Ceres and Pallas were two of its fragment — and that prob- 
ably other fragments existed, some of which might hereafter be 
discovered. 

In 1804, Professor Harding discovered another planet, whose 
mean distance was found to he nearly the same as that of Ceres 
and Pallas. This planet was named Juno. 

Ill 1S07, Dr.Olbers discovered still another planet, whose orbit 
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was found to be analogous to those of Ceres, Pallas, and Juno. 
This planet was named Yesta. 

422. Number of the asteroids, — ^The search for planets was pros- 
ecuted till 1816 without farther success, when it was discontin- 
ued ; but in 1845, H^icke, a Prussian observer, having resumed 
the search, discovered another small planet, which has been named 
Astrasa. Since that time the progress of discovery haa been as- 
tonishingly rapid, the total number of asteroids known in 1869 
amounting to 109. Of these, 80 were discovered in France, 25 in 
Gtermany, 19 in Great Britain and its colonies, 24 in America, 
and 11 in Italy. These bodies are all extremely minute, the 
largest of them probably not exceeding 300 miles in diameter, 
"^esta is the only one among them which is ever visible to the 
naked eye, and this only* under the most favorable circumstances. 

423. Brightness of the asteroids, — ^The asteroids closely resemUe 
small stars, and can only be distinguished from fixed stars by their 
motion. One of them, when near the opposition, is of the sixth 
magnitude ; two are of the seventh magnitude ; five of the eighth ; 
sixteen of the ninth; twenty-five of the tenth ; twenty -four of the 
eleventh ; five of the twelfth ; and four of the thirteenth magni- 
tude. Many of them can be seen only near the opposition^ even 
by the largest telescopes. The reason that no asteroids were dis- 
covered for so long a period after 1807 was that the search was 
conducted with too little system, and with inadequate instruments. 

424. Distance of the asteroids, — ^The average distance of the 82 
asteroids from the sun is 2.667, or 264 millions of miles; but their 
distances dififer widely from eaoh othen Tbe- asleioid nearest to 
the sun is Flora, with a mean distance of 209 millioms ofi Biks; 
the asteroid most remote from the sun is Sylvia, with a mean- dis- 
tance of 382 millions of milea Tbe orbit of Flora is therefore 
nearer to that of Mars than to that of Sylvia. 

425. Total number of the asteroids. — It is probable that there is a 
multitude of asteroids yet remaining to be discovered. From an 
examination of the influences exerted by the group of asteroids 
upon the planet Mars, Le Yerrier has concluded that tb^ pntjre 
mass of the asteroids between Mars and Jupiter may 
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one third part of tbe mass of the earth. Now it would require 
over 500 bodies as large as the largest of the asteroids to make a 
body one third of the size of the earth ; and, since many of the 
asteroids arc extremelj minute, their number probably amounts 
to maDy thousaads. 

426. lis Olbers^s hypothesis admissible? — The hypothesis of Gi- 
bers has lost most of ia plausibility since the discovery of ao 
many asteroids. If these bodies ever composed a single planet, 
which burst into fragments, then, since the orbits all started from 
a common point, each must return to the same point in every rev- 
olution; in other words, all the orbits should have a common 
point of intersection. Such, however, is far from being the cas& 
The orbits are spread over a large extent, and the smallest known , 
orbit is every where distant from the largest by at least 50 mill- 
ions of miles. 

427. Whal was the origin of (he asteroid system ? — These bodies, ' 
however, exhibit striking resemblances, which point to some pe- J 
culiar relationship. If we represent all the orbits under the form j 
of material hoops, or rings, these rings are so interlocked as 
hang together as one Ry?tcni,so that if we take hold of ;iny one 

' of the rings, we shall lift all the others with it. This feature dis- 
tinguishes the asteroid orbits from all the other orbits of the solar 
system. It has been conjectured that all the planets once existed 
in the condition of gaseous matter, which gradually solidified into 
spherical masses. If such were the case, it is conceivable that the 
same causes which determined the gaseous matter, once occupy- 
ing an immense space in the heavens, to collect into a single body 
and form a large planet, like Jupiter, should, in another part of 
space, have produced a division into an immense number of small 
masses, each of which solidified separately, thus forming the group 
of asteroids. 

428. Arc there asteroids wiOiin the orbit of Mercury'^— "Vh^ study 
of the motions of the pl.inct Mercury has led Le Verricr to the 
conclusion that within the orbit of Mercury there exists cither an 
undiscovered planet, whose mass is nearly equal to that of Mer- 
cury, or else a ring of minute planets with the same aggregate 
mass. The latter supposition is regarded as the most probable, 
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since a bright planet nearly equal in size to that of Mercury ought 
certainly to have been visible during total eclipses of the sun. 

JUPITER 

429. Distance^ period^ etc. — The mean distance of Jupiter from 
the sun is 496 millions of miles; and, since the eccentricity of its 
orbit is about -aVth, this distance is augmented in aphelion, and 
diminished in perihelion by 24 millions of miles. On account of 
its distance from the sun being so much greater than tbat of the 
earth, Jupiter has no sensible phases. 

Jupiter makes one revolution about the sun in 11|^ years ; and 
the time from one opposition to another is 399 days. 

430. Diameter, — Jupiter is the largest of the planets, its volume 
exceeding the sum of all the others. Its equatorial diameter is 
92,000 miles, or 11 times that of the earth ; and its volume is 
1400 times that of the earth. Its apparent diameter varies from 
30" to 48". When near opposition, Jupiter is a more conspicu- 
ous object in the heavens than any other planet except Venus, 
and is easily seen in the presence of a strong twilight 

431. Rotation on an dxis, spheroidal form, — Permanent marks 
have been occasionally seen on Jupiter's disc, by means of which 
its rotation has been distinctly proved. The time of one rotation 
is 9h. SS^m. A particle aft the equator of Jupiter must therefore 
move with a velocity of mace than 450 miles per minute, or 27 
times as fast as a place on the terrestrial equator. 

The Jovian day is less than half the terrestrial day ; and since 
the period of Jupiter is 4332 terrestrial days, it consists of 10,485 
Jovian days. 

Jupiter's equator is but slightly inclined to the plane of its or- 
bit, and hence the difference betwedithe length of the days in 
summer and winter is very small ; and the change of temperature 
with the seasons is also sm^ . 

The disc of Jupiter is ovai^he polar diameter being to the equa- 
torial as 16 to 17. This oblateness is found by computation to be 
the same as would be produced upon a liquid globe, making one 
rotation in about 10 hours. 

432. Bells of Jupiter, — When viewed with a good telescope, 
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Jupiter'a disc exhibits a light jcllowish color, having a serJea of 
brownish-gray streaka, called hells, running nearly parallel to ihe 
equator of the planet Two beJta are generally most Conspicu- 
ous, one north and the other south of the equator, separated by a 
bright yellow zone. These bells are commonly visible, without 
much change of form, during an entire rotation of the planet. Oc- 
caaionally one of the belts appears broken sharply off, presenting 
an extremity so well defined as to afford the means of determin- 
ing the time of the planet's rotation. 

Kear the poles the streaks are more faint, narrower, and less 
regular, and can only be seen with good telescopes. All the bella 
become less distinct toward the eastern or western limb, and dis- 
appear altogether at the limb itself. These belts, although toler- 
ably permanent, are subject to slow but decisive variations, so 
that, after the lapse of some months, the appearance of the disc is 
totally changed 

433. Cause of the bells. — From long-continued observations, it is 

iuferred that Jupiter is surrounded by an atmosphere which is 
continually charged with vast masses of clouds, which almost com- 
pletely conceal the surface of the planet, and that these clouds 
h;LV(; a poniKiniMice of form and position much greater than exists 
ill terrestrial clouds. 

The brightest portion of Jupiter's disc probably consists of 
dense clouds which reflect the light of the sun, while the darker 
spots and streaks are portions of the atmosphere, either free from 
clouds, and showing the surface of the planet more or less dis- 
tinctly, or they are clouds of inferior reflecting power. 

The distribution of the clouds in lines parallel to the equator 
is probably due to the prevalence of atmospheric currents, analo- 
gous to the trade winds, uul arising from a like cause, but having 
a constancy and intensityTar greater than prevail on the earth, 
on account of the more rapid rotation and greater diameter of 
Jupiter. 

AZi. Jupiter's satellites; their flistances, periods, cic.— Jupiter is 
attended by four moons, or satellites, revolving around the pri- 
mary as our moon revolves around the earth, but with a much 
more rapid motion. They are numbered 1,2, 3, 4, in the order . 
of their distances from the primary. 
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The nearest moon completes a revolution in 42 hours, in which 
time, as seen from Jupiter, it goes through all the phases of thin 
crescent, half moon, gibbous, and full moon. Its distance from 
Jupiter is 280,000 miles. The distance of the second satellite is 
440,000 miles, and it completes a revolution in 85 hours. The 
distance of the third satellite is 700,000 miles, and its time of 
revolution 172 hours. The distance of the fourth satellite is 
1,200,000 miles, and its time of revolution is 400 hours, or 16 
days and 16 hours. 

These satellites were discovered by Galileo, at Padua, on the 
8th of January, 1610. When viewed with a telescope of moder- 
ate power, they present the appearance of minute stars, ranged 
nearly in the direction of a line coinciding with the planet's equa- 
tor. Their distances from the primary are so small that they are 
all included in the field of a telescope of moderate magnifying 
power, the distance of the most remote one being only 13 times 
the diameter of the planet 

The real diameter of the smallest satellite is 2200 miles, being 
the same as the diameter of our mc^n ; and the diameter of the 
largest satellite is 8500 milea 

The satellites shine with the brilliancy of stars of between the 
sixth and seventh magnitude ; but, owing to their proximity to 
the planet, which overpowers their light, they are in general in- 
visible without the aid of the telescope. On high mountains, 
where the air is extremely rare, they have, however, been detect- 
ed by the naked eye. 

The orbits of the satellites are nearly circular, and are but slight- 
ly inclined to the plane of Jupiter's orbit. Hence their apparent 
motion is oscillatory, going alternately from their greatest elonga- 
tion on one side to the greatest elongation on the other, nearly in 
a straight line. 

Our moon makes one rotation on its axis in the same time that 
it requires to revolve around the earth. It is thought that Ju- 
piter's moons also rotate on their axes in the time of their respect- 
ive revolutions round the planet This is inferred from period- 
ical fluctuations in the brightness of the satellites, the periods cor- 
responding wi|h the times of revolution of the satellites. 

435. Eclipses of (he satdlUes. — Jupiter's satellites frequently pass 
into the shadow of the primary, and become invisible Let JJ' 
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represent tbe planet Jupitor; JVJ' its couical sliadow; SS' the 
auu ; E and E" the positions of the eartli when tlie planet is in 
quadrature. Let ADFK represent the orbit of one of the satel- 
lites, whose plane we will suppose to coincide with the ecliptic 
Frorji E draw the lines EJ, EJ', meeting the path of the satellite 
at II and K, as also at C and D. Let A and B be the points . 
whore the path of the satellite crosses the limita of the shadow. 
By a computation similar to that employed in the case of the 
earth, Art 286, we find that the length of Jupiter's shadow is 
more than 50 millions of mdea ; and, since the distance of the - 
most remote satellite is but little over one million miles, the sat-*! 
ellites pass through the shadow at every revolution. In extreme- 
ly rare cases, the fourth satellite, on account of the inclination of 
its orbit to the ecliptic, passes through opposition without entering 
the shadow. 
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436. Eclipses, occnlla lions, Immits, eta — In the revolution of the 
satellites about the planet, four different chissea of phenomena are 
observed : 

IsL AVlicn the satellites pass into the shadow of the planet they 
are said to be eclipsed. Their entrance into the shadow at A is 
called the immersion; their passage out of the shadow at B is 
called the emersion. 

2d. When the satellites pass between the lines SJ and S'J' from 
F to G, their shadows are projected on the surface of the planet 
in the s,amc manner as the shadow of the moon is projected on 
the earth in a solar eclipse ; and in this case the shadow may be 
seen moving across the disc of the planet as a siaall round and 
black spot. This is called a /ransit of (he shadow. 

3d. When a satellite, jmssing behind the planet, is between the 
linos EJC and EJ'D, drawn from the earth at E, it is conceiUed 
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from the observer by the interposition of the body of the planet. 
It disappears on one side of the planet's disc, and reappears on 
the other. This phenomenon is called an occultation of the satel- 
lite by the planet 

4th. When a satellite, being between the earth and planet, passes 
between the lines EJ and EJ', drawn from the earth to the plan- 
et, its disc is projected on that of the planet ; and it may some- 
times be seen passing across the disc, being brighter or darker 
than the ground on which it is viewed, according as it is projected 
on a dark or bright belt. This is called a transit of the satellite. 
The entrance of the satellite upon the disc is called its ingress, and 
its departure is called its egress. 

When the planet is in quadrature, all these phenomena may be 
witnessed in the revolution of the satellites. The immersion and 
emersion of the third and fourth satellites at A and B may both 
be witnessed on the same; side of the planet when the planet is 
near quadrature, but only the immersion of the first and second 
satellites is visible. The view of their emersion is intercepted by 
the body of the planet, and they do not reappear until after hav- 
ing passed behind the planet 

487. Longitude determined by observations of llie eclipses, — ^The 
times of occurrence of all these phenomena are calculated before- 
hand with the greatest precision, and are recorded in the Nautical 
Almanac. The mean time of their occurrence at Greenwich is 
there given ; so that, if the time at which any of them occur at 
any other station be observed, the difference between the local 
time and that registered in the Almanac will give the longitude 
of the place from the meridian of Greenwich. 

Thia method of determining longitude is, however, not very ac- 
curate ; for, since the light of a satellite decreases gradually while 
entering the shadow, and increases gradually on leaving it, the 
observed time of disappearance or reappearance of a satellite must 
depend on the power of the telescope employed. 

488. OonfigurcUions of the satelliles. — The configurations of the 
satellites of Jupiter are continually varying. Sometimes they all 
appear on one side of the planet ; frequently not more than two 
or three of the satellites are visible; sometimes only one satellite 
is visible ; and a few instances are on record when all four have 
been invisible for a short time. 
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i39. Relatmi of the mean motions of Uie first three aatelUtes. — If 
tbe laean angular velocity of the lirst satellite be added to twice 
iliiit of tlie third, the sum will be equal to tliree times tbnt of the 
second. From this it follows tlijit, if from llie sum of the mean 
longitude of the first and twice thut of the lliird, three times that 
of the second be subtracted, the remainder will alwavs be the 
same quantity ; and from observation it is found thai this quae- 
tity is 180". Hence it also follows that the first three satellites 
can never all be eclipsed at once; but while two of them are 
eclipsed, the third may be between the earth and Jupiter, in which 
position a satellite is oClen entirely invisible unless to the best tel- 



440. Transmission of light. — Soon after the invention of the tel- 
escope, Roemer, a Danish astronomer, computed a table showing 
the time of occurrence of every eclipse of the satellites of Jupiter 
for a period of twelve months. He then observed the moments 
of their occurrence, and compared his observations with the times 
registered in bis table. At the commencement of his observa- 
tions the earth was at E', where it is nearest to Jupiter. As the- , 
earth moved toward E", it was found that the eclipses occurred a K 
little idl'T than the lime computt'd. As the earth movcti toward 
E'", the occurrence of the eclipses was more and more retarded, 
until at E'" they occurred about 16 minutes later than the com- 
puted time. While the earth moved from E'" to E', the observed 
time was always later than the computed time ; but this differ- 
ence became less and less, until, on arriving at E', the observed 
time agreed exactly with the computed time. 

Thus it appeared that the lateness of the eclipse depended en- 
tirely upon the increased distance of the earth from Jupiter, 
When the earth was at E'", the eclipse was observed 16 minutea 
later than when the earth was at E' ; and, since the diameter of 
the earth's orbit is 190 millions of miles, the observation of the 
eclipse was delayed one second for every 200,000 miles that the 
earth's distance from Jupiter was increased. Now, since the 
eclipse must commence as soon as the satellite enters Jupiter's 
shadow, the delay in the observctl time must be due to the time 
required for the light, which left the satellite just before its ex* 
tinction, to reach the eye. 

By more exact observations, it is found that light requires 16n). 
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26.6s. in crossing the earth's orbit; and hence the velocity of 
light-is 192,000 miles per second. 

SATITBN. 

441. Distancej periodj eto. — ^The mean distance of Saturn from 
the sun is 909 millions of miles ; and, on account of the eccen- 
tricity of its orbit, this distance is augmented at aphelion, and di- 
minished at perihelion by more than -gVth of its whole amount, 
varying therefore from 858 millions to 960 millions of miles. 

Saturn makes one revolution about the sun in 29^ years ; and 
the interval between two successive oppositions is 378 days. 

442. Diameter^ real and apparent — Saturn is the largest of all 
the planets except Jupiter. Its equatorial diameter is 75,000 
miles, being more than nine times that of the earth ; and its vol* 
ume is nearly 800 times that of the earth. 

The mean value of its apparent diameter is about 17'^; and it 
appears as a star of the first magnitude, with a faint reddish light 
Its disc is oval, the equatorial diameter being Virth greater than 
the polar. The disc is traversed by streaks of light and shade 
parallel to its equator; but these belts are much more faint than 
those of Jupiter. These belts indicate the existence of an atmos- 
phere surrounding the planet, and attended with the same system 
of currents which prevail on Jupiter. 

443. Rotation. — Saturn makes one rotation upon its axis in 10| 
hours ; and the inclination of the planet's equator to the plane 
of the ecliptic is 28^. Thus the year of Saturn is diversified by 
the same succession of seasons as prevail on our globe. The year 
in Saturn is equal to 10,700 terrestrial days, or 24,700 Satumian 
days. 

444. ScUum^s rings. — Saturn is surrounded by a very thin plate 
of matter in the form of a ring, which is nearly concentric with 
the planet, and in the plane of its equator. It is therefore in- 
clined to the ecliptic at an angle of 28°, and intersects it in two 
points, which are called the ascending and descending nodes of 
the ring. With powerful telescopes certain dark streaks are seen 
upon its surface, bearing some resemblance to the belts of the 
planet One of these is permanent in position, and indicates that 
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the ring consists of two concentric rings of unequal breadth, one 
placed outside the other, without any mutual contact. 

• 445. Dimensions ofOie rings. — The distance from the surface of 
Saturn to the inside of the nearest ring is about 19,000 miles ; the 
breadth of this ring is 17,000 miles ; the interval between the two 
rings is 1800 miles ; and the breadth of the exterior ring is 10,800 
miles. The greatest diameter of the outer ring is 172,000 miles. 
The thickness of the rings is extremely small, and it is believed 
that it can not exceed 50 or 100 miles. 

' 446. Varying appearance of Hie rings. — While this planet moves 
in its orbit round the sun, the plane of the rings is carried paral- 
lel to itself, so that during a revolution it undergoes changes of 
position analogous to those which the earth's equator exhibits. 
Twice in every revolution — that is, at intervals of 15 years, the 
plane of the rings must pass through the sun ; and the ring, if 
seen at all, must appear as a straight line. As the planet ad- 
vances in its orbit, the ring appears as a very eccentric ellipse. 
This eccentricity diminishes until Saturn is distant 90° from the 
nodes of the ring, when the minor axis of the ellipse becomes 
equal to about half the major axis; from which time the minor 
axis decreases, until, at the end of half a revolution, the ring again 
appears as a straight line. 

These different positions of Saturn's ring are represented in the 
annexed diagram, where S represents the sun, MN the orbit of the 

Fig. 111. p 
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earth, and A, B, C, D, etc., different positions of Saturn. W- hen 
Saturn is at A and E, the plane of the ring passes througli the 
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sun, and only the edge of the ring can be seen, as represented ii 
the figure ; when Saturn arrives at B, the ring appears as an el- 
lipse; and when it arrives at C, the minor axis of the ellipse is 
equal to about half the major axis. After this the minor axis de- 
creases, and when the planet reaches E the ring appears again as 
a straight line. 

When the f)lanet is in quadrature, a portion of the shadow 
which it projects on the ring is visible on one side of the disc; 
and, in certain cases, there is seen a portion of the shadow of the 
ring projected on the planet's disc. These phenomena prove that 
both the planet and the ring derive their illumination from the 
sun. 



^ 



447. Disappearance of the rings, — The rings of Saturn may be- 
come invisible from the earth either because the parts turned to- 
ward the earth are not illumined by the sun, or, being illumined, 
subtend no sensible angle. First^ When the plane of the rings 
passes thror.gh the sun, only the edge of the ring is illumined, 
and this is loo thin to be seen by any but the most powerful tel- 
escopes. aS^cowc?, When the plane of the rings passes througli the 
earth, the ring, for the same reason, disappears to ordinary tele- 
scopes. Third^ When the sun and the earth are on opposite sides 
of the plant* of ilie rings — that is, when the plane of the rings, if 
produced, passes between the sun and the earth, the dark side of 
the rings is turned toward the earth, and the rings entirely dis- 
appear. 

Two such disappearances usually take place during the year in 
which the plane of Saturn's rings crosses the earth's orbit. To 
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show this, let S be the sun, ABCD the earth's orbit, EFG a part 
of Saturn's orbit, and F the position of Saturn when the plane 
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of the rings, ifproducedjWould pass tlirougli the EUn, Draw AG, 
CE, parallel to SF, touching the earth's orbit in A and C. Then, 
eince the ring always preserves its parallelism, its plane can no- 
where intersect the earth's orbit, and therefore no disappearance 
can take place, unless the planet be between E and G. Now, 
since SE, the dialanec of Saturn from the sun, is to SC, that of the, 
earth, as 9.54 to 1, the angle SEC or ESF is foundjay computa- 
tion equal to 6'' l',and the whole angle ESG = 12° 2'; and,aS' 
Saturn's periodic time in bis orbit is 10,759 days, he will be 859^ 
days in describing 12° 2' — that is, about 6 days less than a com- 
plete year. The earth, then, describes very nearly an entire rev- 
oluljon within the limits of time when a disappearance of the ring 
is possible. 

■ 448. N'jmfjfi- and duration of the disappearances. — The number 
of these disiippearances and their duration will depend upon the 
position of the earth in its orbit when the planet arrives at E. 

li^ when Saturn arrives at E, the earth is at A, the earth will 
encounter the piano of the ring, advancing parallel to CE, sonae- 
wbere in the quadrant BC, as at H. The ring will then disapp&sr^ , i 
and the disappearance will continue aa the earth proceeds toward ' 
C,bco;ii)so tlu! dnrk side of the ring is towaid the eartli. This 
disappearance will last about two months, and close when the 
plane of the ring at F passes the sun, for after that time the il- 
lumined side will be toward the earth. While the earth proceeds 
from C through D to A, the plane of the ring will move from FS 
to GA, and will pass A six days before the earth reaches that 
point In this case there will be but one period of disappearance 
of the ring, lasting about two months. 

If, when Saturn is at E, the earth is at K, it will meet and pass 
through the advancing plane of the ring somewhere in the quad- 
rant BC, after which the dark side will be toward the earth. 
The plane of the ring will pass the sun when the earth is on the 
quadrant CD, after which the bright side will be presented to the 
earth. But the earth will overtake the nodal line before it reaches 
A, and therefore look again upon the dark side imtil it recrosses 
the line somewhere in the neighborhood of A. Thus there will 
be two periods of disappearance. These two periods may unite in 
a single period of about 8 months' duration, and this will happen 
when the earth and the nodal line pass D at the same instant ; for 
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then the plane of the ring is between the earth and sun both be- 
fore and after passing the point D. 

K, when the pl&net is at F, the earth is at B, then the illumined 
side of the ring must have been turned toward the earth during 
the whole time that theplanet was moving from E to F ; and the 
illumined side of the ring will also be turned toward the earth 
during the whole time that the planet moves from F to G ; that 
is, there is only a momentary disappearance of the ring ; and 
even this can never be observed, because the planet, being in con- 
junction with the sun, is lost in the splendor of thp sun's light. 

In general, during the year in which the line of the ring's nodes 
passes the earth, there are two periods of disappearance, arising 
from the third cause mentioned in Art 447, each beginning and 
ending with a disappearance from the first or second cause. 

449. (Nervations near the periods of disappearance, — The last 
disappearance of Saturn's ring took place in 1862. Observations 
near these periods of disappearance have indicated the existence 
of great inequalities on the rings. The rings frequently present 
the appearance of a broken line of light projecting from each side 
of the planet's disc. * This broken appearance may be explained 
by supposing inequalities of surface, rendering some parts of the 
ring so thick as to be visible, while others are so thin as to be in- 
visible when presented edgeways to the observer. It is probable, 
also, that the rings are not situated exactly in the same plane. 

A dark line has sometimes been seen dividing the outer ring 
into two, which seems to indicate that the ring is really triple ; 
and some observers, have thought that they had discovered evi- 
dence of a still greater number of divisions. 

450. An inner ring discovered by Professor Bond, — In 1850, Pro- 
fessor Bond, at Cambridge, discovered an inner ring, composed 
of matter which reflects light much more imperfectly than the 
planet or the other rings; and is transparent to such a degree 
that the body of the planet can be seen through it This ring is 
situated between the planet and the bright rings, and approaches 
within about 8000 miles of the bddy of the planet This ring has 
since been seen by numerous observers both in this country and 
in Europe, and its existence is unquestioned. In order to account 
for the fact that this ring has never been seen before, it has been 
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conjectured to be of recent formation. It appears at least proba- 
ble that this ring has undergone some important change since the 
time of Sir William Herschel. 

The discovery of this new ring, together with the apparently 
variable number of the divisions of the brighter rings, seem to 
render it probable that the rings consist of matter in the liquid 
condition ; or, if they consist of solid matter, that this substance 
is divided into a very large number of small portions which have 
no cohesion, each revolving in its orbit as a satellite to the pri- 
mary. 

451. What sustains Saturri's rings? — Saturn's rings are sustained 
in precisely the same manner as our moon is sustained in its rev- 
olution about the earth. We may conceive two moons to revolve 
about the earth in the same orbit as the present one, and they 
\i0bald be sustained by the same law of attraction. In the same 
manner, three, four, or a hundred moons might be sustained. In- 
deed, we may suppose as many moons at ranged around the earth 
as would complete a circle, so as to form a ring of moons in con- 
tact with each other. They would all be sustained in the same 
n^anner as our present moon is sustained. ' If we conceive these 
moons to be cemented together by cohesion, we shall have a con- 
tinuous solid ring; and the ring would rotate about its axis in 
the same time as a moon situated near the middle of its breadth 
would revolve about the primary. Observations have actually 
indicated that the rings of Saturn have a revolution round their 
common centre, and in their own plane, in a period of lOh. 82m. 

452. Appearance ofOie rings from die planet itself, — The rings of 
Saturn must present a magnificent spectacle in the firmament of 
that planet, appearing as vast arches spanning the sky from the 
eastern to the western horizon. Their appearance varies with the 
position of an observer upon the planet. To an observer stationed 
at Saturn's equator, the ring will pass through the zenith at right 
angles to the meridian, descending to the horizon at the east and 
west points. If the observer be stationed a few degrees from the 
equator, on the same side of the ring as the sun, the ring will pre- 
sent the appearance of an arch in the heavens, bearing some re- 
semblance in form to a rainbow. If we suppose the observer to 
travel from the equator toward the pole, the elevation of the bow 
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will diminish, and near latitude 63° it will descend entirely be- 
low the horizon. Beyond this parallel, all view of the rings will 
be intercepted by the convexity of the planet. Near latitude 37° 
the rings are seen in their greatest splendor, forming an arch 15° 
in breadth. 

453. Saturn! s satellites ; their distance^ period^ etc. — Saturn is at- 
tended by eight satellites, all of which, except the most distant 
one, move in orbits whose planes coincide very nearly with the 
plane of the rings. The satellites are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., in the 
order of their distance from the primar3\ 

The sixth satellite is the largest, and was first discovered by 
Huygens in 1655. Its distance from the centre of the planet is 
778,000 miles, and the time of one revolution is about 16 days, 
Ita diameter is about 3000 miles. It shines like a star of the 
eighth magnitude, and in powerful telescopes exhibits a decided 
disc. 

The eighth satellite was discovered by Cassini in 1671. Its dis- 
tance from the centre of the planet is 2,268,000 miles, which is 
nearly twice that of the farthest satellite of Jupiter, and the time 
of one revolution is 79 daya Its diameter is estimated at about 
1800 miles. The plane of its orbit is inclined 10° to the plane of 
the ring. 

Cassini noticed that this satellite regularly disappeared during 
half its revolution when to the east of Saturn. The improvement 
of telescopes has enabled more recent observers to follow the sat- 
ellite through the entire extent of its orbit; but it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that it can be seen on the eastern side of 
the planet. It is hence inferred that this satellite rotates on its 
axis in the time of one revolution round the primary; and it is 
probable that the variations in its brightness are owing to some 
parts of its surface being less capable of reflecting the sun's light 
than others. At maximum brightness, this satellite appears like 
a star of the ninth magnitude. 

The fifth satellite was discovered by Cassini in 1672. Its dis- 
tance from the primary is 336,000 miles, and its period of revplu- 
tion 4^ days. Its diameter is estimated at 1200 miles. It gener- 
ally shines like a star of the tenth or eleventh magnitude. 

The fourth satellite was discovered by Cassini in 1684. Its 
distance from the primary is 240,000 miles, and its period of rev- 
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olution is 2f days. When brightest, it appears as a star of the 
eleventh magnitude. 

The third satellite was discovered by Cassini in 1684. Its dis- 
tance from the primary is 188,000 miles, and its period is 1 day 
and 21 hours. It generally resembles a star of the thirteenth 
magnitude. The diameters of the third and fourth satellites have 
been estimated at 600 miles. 

The second satellite was discovered by Sir William Herschel in 
1787. Its distance from the centre of the primary is 152,000 
miles, and its period of revolution is 1 day 9 hours. It appears 
as a star of the fifteenth magnitude 

The first satellite was discovered by Sir W. Herschel in 1789. 
Its distance from the centre of the primary is 118,000 miles, and 
its period is 22^ hours. This satellite describes 860^ of its orbit 
in 22i hours, being at the rate of 16** per hour. Its motion, as 
seen from the primary, must therefore be so rapid as to resemble 
that of the hour-hand of an immense time-piece. In two minutes 
it moves over a space equal to the apparent diameter of our moon. 
This satellite is an extremely faint object, and can only be seen 
by the largest telescopes under the most favorable circumstancea 

The seventh satellite was first discovered by Professor Bond, 
of Cambridge, September 16, 1848 ; and, two days later, it was 
seen by Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool. Its distance from the primary 
is 940,000 miles, and its period of revolution is 22 days. It re- 
sembles a star of the seventeenth magnitude. 

454. Mass and density of Saturn. — ^The distance of a satellite 
compared with its time of revolution enables us to compare the 
mass of Saturn, or its quantity of matter, with that of the earth. 
This mass is thus found to be 100 times that of the earth ; but its 
volume is nearly 800 times that of th# earth ; hence its density is 
only about -Jth that of the earth. Since the density of the earth 
is 5i times greater than that of water, the density of Saturn must 
be about f ths that of water. This is the density of the lighter 
sorts of wood, such as maple and cherry. 

UBANUS. 

455. Discovery. — ^In 1781, the attention of Sir W. Herschel was 
attracted to an object which he did not find registered in the cata- 
logues of stars, and which, with a high magnifying power, present- 
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ed a sensible disc ; and he soon found that it changed its place 
among the fixed stars. He first announced this object as a comet; 
but when it was found to move in an orbit nearly circular, be- 
yond the orbit of Saturn, its proper place among the planets was 
no longer questioned, and it was proposed to call it the "Georgi- 
um Sidus," in compliment to George III. The name Herschel 
was preferred by Laplace, and was, to some extent, adopted ; but 
the scientific world have at last universally agreed upon the name 
Uranus, 

456. Former observations of Hm planet, — As soon as an approxi- 
mate orbit of the planet had been obtained, it was possible to 
compute its place at any past epoch. In this way it was found 
that the planet Uranus had been observed six times by Flamsteed 
as a fixed star, twelve times by Lemonnier, and once by Mayer. 
Thus the planet had been observed as a fixed star at least nine- 
teen times before its real nature was detected by Sir W. Herschel. 
These observations extend back to 1690, and have proved of the 
greatest value in accurately determining the planet's orbit i^ 

457. Distance^ period^ etc. — The mean distance of Uranus from 
the sun is 1828 millions of miles ; and, since the eccentricity of its 
orbit is very small, this distance is increased in aphelion, and di- 
minished in perihelion by less than one twentieth of its entire 
amount. The plane of its orbit coincides nearly with that of the 
ecliptic. 

The period of one revolution is 84 years ; but the interval be- 
tween two successive oppositions is only 370 days. 

458. Diameter, form of its disc, etc. — The diameter of this planet 
is 36,000 miles, being about half that of Saturn, and more than 
four times that of the earth. Its volume is nearly 100 times that 
of the earth ; and its apparent diameter is about 4". 

The planet may be just discerned by a person gifted with 
strong sight, without the telescope, in a perfectly dark sky, when 
its exact position with reference to the surrounding stars is known. 

The disc of Uranus appears uniformly bright, and of a pale 
color, but no appearance of spots or belts has been perceived. 
For this reason, the time of rotation upon its axis has not been 
ascertained. Some astronomers think they have detected consid- 
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erable ellipticity in the form of the planet; but other astronomers, 
with equally good telescopes, have not succeeded in discovering 
any difference in the diameters. 

Since light moves at the rate of 192,000 miles per second, it 
would require over 9000 seconds, or 2J hours, to move from the 
sun to Uranus. Whatever changes may take place on the sur- 
face of the sun, they can not, therefore, be perceived by inhab- 
itants of that planet until 2^ hours after they really take place. 

459. Satellites. — Soon after the discovery of this planet, Sir W. 
Herschel announced that it was attended by a system of six sat- 
ellites, but only four have ever been seen by any other observer. 
The times of revolution of these four satellites, together with their 
distances firom the primary, have been well determined, and are 
as follows: 



teteUlM. 


Revolatioo. 


DtataDM. 


1 
2 
8 

4 


2d. 12 h. 
4 3 
8 17 
13 11 


120,000 miles. 
171,000 " 
288,000 " 
380,000 " 



The third and fourth of these satellites are by far the most con- 
spicuous, and their periods have been ascertained with great ac- 
curacy. The existence of the fifth, and sixth satellites announced 
by Herschel must be regarded as quite doubtful. 

When the plane of the orbits of the satellites passes through 
the earth, the orbits appear as straight lines. Such was the case 
in 1840. When the direction of the earth is at right angles to 
the line of the nodes, the apparent orbits do not differ sensibly 
from circlea Such was the case in 1862. In all intermediate 
positions, the apparent orbits are more or less elliptical. 

Contrary to the law which generally prevails in the motions of 
the planets and their satellites, the orbits of these satellites are in- 
clined to the plane of the ecliptic 79**, being little less than a right 
angle ; and their motions in these orbits are retrograde — that is, 
from east to west We may, however, consider the motion of the 
satellites as direct^ in orbits inclined 101^ to the plane of the eclip* 
tic. 
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460. Perturhaiions of the planets. — ^If the planets were subject 
only to the attrax^tion of the sun, they would revolve in exact el- 
lipses, of which the sun would be the common focus ; but, since 
they are also subject to the attraction of each other, they are drawn 
slightly out of the ellipses which they would otherwise describe. 
When the masses and distances of the planets are known, these 
disturbances can be computed with such precision that the exact 
place of any planet can be determined for any time either past or 
future. A 

^ 461. Irregularities in the motion of Uranus. — In 1821,Bouvard 
published a set of tables for computing the place of Uranus. The 
materials for the construction of these tables consisted of 40 years' 
regular observations since 1781, and the 19 accidental observa- 
tions (Art 456), reaching back almost a century farther. Bouvard 
was unable to find any elliptic orbit which, combined with the 
perturbations of known planets, would represent the entire series 
of observationa He therefore rejected the ancient observations, 
and founded his tables upon the observations since 1781. These 
tables represent very well the observations of the 40 years from 
which they were derived; but soon after 1821 new discrepancies 
began to appear, which soon increased with great rapidity. This 
is shown in the following table, which exhibits the diflferences be- 
tween the observed places of the planet and those computed from 
Bouvard's tables : 



Year. 


DifliBrenccfl. 


Yew. 


Differences. 


Yew. 


Diffarenoee. 


1690 


+43" 


1781 


-4" 


1822 


+1" 


1712 


+76 


1785 


-1 


1825 


-1 


1715 


+44 


1790 


+3 


1828 


-8 


1750 


-67 


1795 


+2 


1831 


-22 


1753 


-60 


1800 


-4 


1834 


-38 


1756 


-66 


1805 


-1 


1837 


-61 


1764 


-49 


1810 


-1 


1840 


-82 


1769 


32 


1815 


+1 


1843 


-107 


1771 


-15 


1820 


-1 


1846 


-128 



It is obvious, from an examination of this table, that the dis- 
crepancies can not be ascribed to the inaccuracy of the observa- 
tions, since they evidently follow a definite law. We must> then, 
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conclude that some cause was iu operation not taken into account 
by Bouvard in constructing his tables. 

462. Researches of Le Verrier and Adams. — In the year 1845, two 
astronomers, M. Le Verrier, of Paris, and Mr. Adams, of Cambridge, 
England, independently of each other, attempted to determine the 
place and magnitude of a planet outside of Uranus, which would 
account for these irregularities. The problem which they pro- 
posed, and which they actually solved, was this: Oiven Oiej^'tur- 
bations produced in Uranus by Hve action of an unknown planet ; it 
is required to assign the elements of a planet capable of producing 
these perturbations, 

Le Verrier and Adams, by a most laborious analysis, demon- 
strated that these irregularities were such as would be caused by 
an undiscovered planet revolving about the sun at a distance 
nearly double that of Uranus, and with a mass somewhat greater 
than that of Uranus; and they pointed'out the place in the heav- 
ens which this planet ought at present to occupy. Le Verrier 
was the first to publish to the world the results of his research- 
es, and thus obtained the chief credit for the discovery. 

463. Discovery of the planet at Berlin. — On the 23d of September, 
1846, Dr. Galle, of the Berlin Observatory, received a letter from 
Le Verrier, announcing the results of his calculations, informing 
him that the longitude of the unseen planet ought to T^e 326**, 
and requesting him to search for it Dr. Galle did search for it, 
and found it on the first night. It appeared as a star of the eighth 
magnitude, having a longitude of 326*^ 52', and, consequently, only 
52' from the place assigned by Le Verrier. This planet has been 
called Neptune. 

The orbit of Neptune is smaller than that predicted by either 
Adams or Le Verrier, and its mass somewhat less; yet its disturb- 
ing action upon Uranus is such as perfectly to explain the anom* 
alies which had been observed in the motion of that planet. 

464. Earlier observations of Oiis planet. — As soon as an approx- 
imate orbit of Neptune had been obtained, its place was computed 
back for several preceding years, and it was found that it had been 
repeatedly observed as a fixed star. Two such observations were 
made in 1795, one in 1845, and three in 1846, before it was seen 
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at Berlin. With the aid of these observations, it was soon possi- 
ble to obtain a very accurate determination of the orbit of the 
planet. 

465. Distance^ periody etc. — The mean distance of Neptune from 
the sun is 2862 millions of miles, and its period of revolution is 
164 years. Its apparent diameter is about 2J seconds, and it re- 
sembles a star of the eighth magnitude. Its real diameter is 
35,000 miles, which is a little less than that of Uranua . 

466. Bode^s law disproved. — The discovery of Neptune has en- 
tirely refuted Bode's law of planetary distancea This law has 
been stated in Art 420. The following table shows, first, the true 
relative distance of each of the planets; second, the distance ac- 
cording to Bode's law ; and, third, the error of this law. 





True DistaQoe. 


Bode's Lav. 


Error. 


Mercury . . . 


3.87 


4 


0.13 


Venus .... 


7.23 


7 


0.23 


Earth .... 


10.00 


10 




Mars .... 


16.24 


16 


0.76 


100 Asteroids . 


26.97 


28 


1.03 


Jupiter .... 


52.03 


52 


0.03 


Saturn .... 


95.39 


100 . 


4.61 


Uranus. . . . 


191.82 


196 


4.18 


Neptune . . . 


300.37 


388 


87.63 



Hence it will be seen that, although this law represents pretty 
well the distances of the nearer planets, the error is quite large 
for Saturn and Uranus, and for Neptune the error amounts to 
more than 800 millions of milea 



467. Satellite of Neptune. — Neptune has one satellite, which 
makes a revolution around the primary in 5d. 21b., at a distance 
of 236,000 miles, which is about the same as the distance of our 
moon from the earth. The orbit of this satellite is inclined 29** to 
the plane of the ecliptic, and its motion in this plane is retrograde. 
This fact is one of great interest, as hitherto the only known in- 
stance of retrograde motion among the planets, or their satellites, 
has been the case of the satellites of Uranus. This satellite is es- 
timated to be equal in brightness to a star of the fourteenth mag- 
nitude. 
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Several obaervers at first suspected that Neptune was attended 
by a ring like Saturn, but later observations do not countenance 
this idea. 

468. Appearance of the solar system as observed from Neptune. — 
The apparent diameter of the sun as seen from Neptune is 64", 
which but little exceeds the greatest apparent diameter of Venus 
as seen from the earth. The illuminating eflfect of the sun at that 
distance is only about one thousandth part of its eflfect upon the 
earth, being about midway between our sunlight and our moon- 
light 

With reference to Neptune, all the other planets are inferiof\ 
and most of them never appear to recede many degrees from the 
sun. The greatest elongation of Uranus is 40**, of Saturn 18®, of 
Jupiter 10**, of Mars 8**, and of the interior planets ctill less. Ura* 
nus, Saturn, and Jupiter might perhaps therefore be seen by the 
inhabitants of Neptune as stars of the sixth magnitude, but none 
of the remaining planets. All the planets, if they could be ob- 
served from Neptune, would occasionally appear to travel across 
the sun's disc, but those which are interior to Jupiter subtend so 
small an angle that it is doubtful whether they could be seen even 
with the best telescope ; and, on account of the small diameter of 
the sun, combined with the inclination of the planetary orbits, the 
transits of the larger planets would be of extremely rare occur- 
rence. A transit of Uranus would not happen oftener than once 
in 40,000 of our years. 

The problem of finding the distance of the fixed stars presents 
very little difficulty to the Neptunian astronomers, except that 
which arises fjx)m the length of one of their years, required to com- 
plete an observation, since they are in possession of a base line 
thirty times as long as that to which we are confined. See Art 
551. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

QUANTITY OF MATTER IN THE SUN AND PLANETS.— PLANETARY* 

PERTURBATIONa 

"^ 469. IIow to determine the mass ofaplaneU — By the method em- 
ployed in Art 266, we may determine the masses of such of the 
planets as have satellites. The quantity of matter may also be 
found in terms of the distance and periodic time of the planet and 
its satellite. 

Let M represent the mass of the sun, B the distance of a planet, 
and T its periodic time ; then, by Art 248, the central force which 
retains the planet in its orbit is 

47r^R 

But, since the planet is^tained in its orbit by the attraction 
of the sun, and this attracuon varies directly as the mass, and in- 
versely as the square of the distance, Art 256, we shall have 

M_4ir2R 

or M=^. (1) 

For the same reason, if we put m to represent the mass of a 
planet, r the distance, and t the periodic time of a satellite revoly- 
ing around it, we shall have 

m=^. (2) 

Comparing equations (1) and (2), we find 

m.',m',', f^» "^» 

Hence we see that the quantities of matter in the bodies which 
compose the solar system are directly as the cubes of the mean 
distances of any bodies which revolve about them, and inversely 
as the squares of the times in which the revolutions are per- 
formed. 

Ex. 1. The distance of the earth from the sun is 95,300,000 
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miles, and its time of revolution 365.256 days. The distance of 
the moon from the earth is 238,900 miles, and its time of revolu- 
tion 27.321 days. What is the ma^s of the sun compared with 
that of the earth ? Ans. 355,000 times that of the earth. 

Ex, 2. The mean distance of Jupiter from the sun is 495,817,000 
miles, and its time of revolution is 103,982 hours; the distance 
of its fourth satellite is 1,200,000 miles, and its time of revolution 
400.53 hours. What is the mass of the sun compared with that 
of Jupiter? Ans. 1047 times that of Jupiter. 

Mc 3. What is the mass of Jupiter compared with that of the 
earth ? Ans. 339 times ^that of the earth. 

JSr.4. The distance of Saturn from the sun is 909,028,000 miles, 
and its time of revolution 10,759 days ; the distance of its outer 
satellite is 2,268,000 miles, and its time of revolution 79.32 days. 
What is the mass of the sun compared with that of Saturn ? 

Ans. 3500 times that of Saturn. 

Ex. 5. What is the mass of Saturn compared with that of the 
earth ? Atis. 101 times that of the earth. 

Ex. 6. The distance of Uranus from the sun is 1,828,200,000 
miles, and its time of revolution 30686i^days; the distance of its 
fourth satellite is 380,000 miles, and its time of revolution 13.463 
days. What is the mass of the sun compared with that of Ura- 
nus ? Ans. 21,400 times that of Uranus. 

Ex. 7. What is the mass of Uranus compared with that of the 
earth ? Ans. 16 times that of the earth. 

Ex. 8. The distance of Neptune from the sun is 2,862,457,000 
miles, and its time of revolution 60126.7 days ; the distance of its 
satellite is 236,000 miles, and its time of revolution 5.87 daya 
What is the mass of the sun compared with that of Neptune? 

-4/15.17,000 times that of Neptuna 

Ex. 9. What is the mass of Neptune compared with that of the 
earth ? Ans. 21 times that of the earth. 

The masses of those planets which have no satellites have been 
determined by estimating the force of attraction which they exert 
in disturbing the motions of other bodies. The mass of Mercury 
has been determined from th^perturbations which it causes in 
the motions of Encke's comet, which sometimes passes near to 
that planet. The mass of Venus is determined by the disturbance 
which it causes in the orbit of the earth ; and the mass of Mars is 
determined in the same manner. 
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470. IIow to determine the densiiy of a planet. — Having determ- 
ined the quantity of matter in the sun and planets, and knowing 
also their volumes, Art. 387, we can compute their densities, for 
these are proportional to the masses divided by the volumes. 
Knowing also the specific gravity of the earth, Art. 49, we can 
compute the specific gravity of each member of the solar system. 
The following table shows the mass, density, and specific gravity 
of the principal members of our solar system. The masses are 
according to Le Verrier, and differ somewhat from the results of 
the preceding computationa 





Maw. 


Density. 


Spedflc Gravity. 


Sun . . . . 


364936 


0.25 


1.37 


Mercury 






0.12 


2.01 


10.97 


Venus 






0.88 


0.97 


5.30 


Earth . 






1.00 


1.00 


5.46 


Mars . , 






0.13 


0.72 


8.93 


Jupiter 






838.03 


0.24 


1.31 


Saturn 






101.06 


0.13 


0.71 


Uranus 






14.79 


0.15 


0.82 


Neptune . 






24.65 


0.27 


1.47 



Upon comparing the nunibers in this table, we do not readily 
perceive any law connecting the density of a planet with its dis- 
tance from the sun. The four outer planets liave a specific grav- 
ity diflfcring but little from that of water, yrhile the othjr planets 
increase in density somewhat according to their proximity to the 



sun. 



471. Problems. 

Prob. 1. How much must the mass of the earth be increased, in 
order that the moon might revolve about it in the same time as 
at present, although removed to twice her present distance? 

Prob. 2. How much must the mass of the earth be increased to 
make the moon, at her present distance, revolve once in two days? 

Prob. 3. If the earth's m^ss were 850,000 times as great as at 
present, in what time would the moon, at her present distance, re- 
volve around it? 

Prob. 4. What would be the periodic time of a small body re- 
volving about the moon, at a distance of 6000 miles from the 
moon's centre, assuming the mass of the moon to be -^th of the 
mass of the earth ? 
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Prob, 5. What would be the periodic time of a satellite revolv- 
ing about Jupiter close to the surface of the planet? 

Prob. 6. How much faster must Jupiter rotate upon bis axis in 
order that a bod; on the equator of the planet may lose all its 
gravity ? 
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472. How to compute the disturbing force ofaplanei. — It appears 
from Art 470 that the mass of the sun is more thao a thousand 
times greater than the laigest planet, and more than a hundred 
thousand times greater thou the smaller plauCts. Moreover, the 
dififcrence between the mean distancea of the planets is so great, 
and the eccentricities of their orbits are so small, that, when they 
approach nearest to each other, the disturbing force exerted by 
any one upon any other is only a minute fraction of the attrac- 
tion of the Bun. Both the intensity and direction of the disturb- 
ing force caused by any one of the planets may be computed in 
the same manner as was shown in the case of the moon, Art. 269. 
Let S represent the sun, P a planet revolv- 
ing in its orbit ABGD, and let M be another 
planet which, by its attraction, disturbs the 
|q motion of F. Take SM to represent the force 
with which M attracts S ; and in the line FM, 
prtjduced if necessary, take FE such that 
PEiMS-MS^MP"; then PE will repre- 
sent in quantity and direction the force with 
which M attracts P. Eesolve PE into FF 
and PG, of which FF is equal and parallel to 
SU. Then, as in Art 239, PG represents the 
disturbing foree of M upon F. 

The ratio of the line PG to SM may be 
computed by Trigonometry when we know 
the distances of the two planets from the sun, 
and also their relative situations. The dis- 
turbing force of M upon P may then be com- 
pared with the sun's attraction on P by 
means of the following proportions: 

1. Disturbing force : M'a attraction on sun : : PG : SM. 

2. M's att on sun : sun's att on M :: M's mass : sun's mass. 

3. Sun's attraction on M : sun's attraction on F ; : SP' : SM'. 
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Compounding these proportions, we have, 
Disturbing force: sun's attraction on P::PGxSP*xM*s mass: 

STSP X sun's mass. 

473. Disturbing force of Jupiter and SatUm. — In order to show 
the application of these principles, we will compute the disturbing 
force of the two largest planets, Jupiter and Saturn, upon each 
other in two different positions 

JEx. 1. Compare the disturbing force of Saturn upon Jupiter 
with the sun's attraction upon Jupiter when the two planets are 
in conjunction, assuming the distances of Jupiter and Saturn from 
the sun to be 5.2028 and 9.5388, and the mass of the sun to be 
8512 times that of Saturn. 

Saturn's att on Jupiter : Saturn's att. 
on sun : : MS' : MP2 : : 9.5388' : 4.336' 5 p ^ 
: : 4.8396 : 1. ' ' ' 

The force with which Saturn draws Jupiter away from the sun 
is therefore represented by 3.8396 ; or. 

Disturbing force : Saturn's attraction on sun : : 3.^96 : 1. 

Saturn's att. on sun : sun's attraction on Saturn : : 1 : 3512. 

Sun's att. on Saturn : sun's att. on Jupiter : : 5.202' : 9.638'. 

By compounding these proportions, we h%ye. 
Disturbing force: sun's attraction on Jupiter :: 3.8396 x 5.202» : 

3512 X 9.538',:: 1:3075 ; 
that is, ht/ Oie disturbing action of Saturn at conjunction, Jupiter's 
gravity to the fcwM is diminished by TXTrrth jx^rt, • 

jEJc 2. Compare the disturbing force of Saturn upon Jupiter 
with the sun's attraction upon Jupiter when the two planets are 
in opposition to each other. Ans. The ratio is 1 : 20300; 

that is, by the disturbing ojction of Saturn at opposition, Jupiter^s graih 
ity to the sun is diminished by -sTrirnrth part 

Ex, 3. Compare the disturbing force of Jupiter upon Saturn 
with the sun's attraction upon Saturn when the two planets are 
in conjunction, assuming the mass of the sun to be 1050 times 
that of Jupiter. 

Jupiter's att. on Saturn : Jupiter's att. mtiis. 

on sun : : MS' : MP' : : 5.2028' : 4.336' g MP 

: : 1.4397 : 1. ' ' ' 

Hence the force with which Jupiter draws Saturn toward the 
sun is represented by 2.4397 ; or, 
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Disturbing force : Jupiter's attraction on sun : : 2.4897 : 1. 

Jupiter's att. on sun : sun's attraction on Jupiter : : 1 : 1050. 

Sun's att on Jupiter : sun's att on Saturn : : 9.538^ : 5.202*. 

By compounding these proportions, we have, 
Disturbing force : sun's attraction on Saturn ; : 2.4397 x 9.538' : 

1050x5.2022:: 1:128; 
that is, by Hie disturbing action of Jupiter at covju7iction, Saturn's 
gravity to the sun is increased by rg-ffth part 

Ex.4u Compare the disturbing force of Jupiter upon Saturn 
with the sun's attraction upon Saturn when the two planets are 
in opposition to each other. Ans. The ratio is 1 : 357 ; 

that is, by the disturbing action of Jupiter at opposition^ Saturn^s 
gravity to the sun is diminislied by ^yyth part 

474. Periodical inequalities of the planets. — It is thus seen to be 
possible to compute the direction and intensity of the disturbing 
force exerted at any time by any planet upon any other planet ; 
we can therefore compute how much each planet will be drawn 
out of its elliptic path by the disturbing action of the other plan- 
ets. These disturbances, as stated in Art 280, are either period- 
ical or secular. The periodical inequalities of the planets are 
generally small. Tljpse of Mercury can never exceed a quarter 
of a minute; those of Venus can never exceed half a minute; 
those of the earth about one minute ; and those of Mars about 
two minutes. Those of Jupiter may amount to 20 minutes, and 
those of Saturn to 48 minutes, while those of Uranutf are less than 
8 minutes. 

475. Long inequalities. — Some of these inequalities are very re- 
markable for the length of their periods, arising from a near ap- 
proach to commensurability in the times of revolution. Eight 
times the period of the earth is nearly equal to thirteen times the 
period of Venus ; or 235 times the period of the earth is almost 
exactly equal to 382 times the period of Venus, as was shown 
Art 409. Hence arises in the motion of both of these planets 
an inequality having a period of 235 years; amounting, however, 
to only 2".9 for Venus, and to 2".0 for the earth. 

476. Long inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. — The long ine- 
quality in the motion of Jupiter and Saturn is very celebrated in 
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the history of Astronomy. Five times the period of Jupiter is 
nearly equal to twice that of Saturn ; or 77 revolutions of Jupiter 
are very nearly equal to 31 of Saturn, corresponding to a period 
of 913 years. Hence arises in the motion of both of these plan- 
ets an inequality having a period of over 900 years, amounting, at 
its maximum, in the case of Jupiter, to about 20', and in the case 
of Saturn to 48'. 

477. Long inequality of Uranus and Neptune, — There is a similar 
inequality in the motions of Uranus and Neptune. The periodic 
time of Neptune is nearly double that of Uranus; or, more accu- 
rately, 25 revolutions of Neptune correspond to 49 of Uranua 
Hence arises in the motions of these planets an inequality having 
a period of over 4000 years. 

478. Secular inequalities of the planets. — The secular inequalities 
of the planets are generally small, but in the lapse of time become 
important by their continued accumulation. The nodes of all the 
planetary orbits have a slow motion westward on the ecliptic, 
amounting, in one case, to 36" annually. The line of the apsides 
of their orbits is also in continual motion, that of Mercury moving 
eastward 5", that of the earth 12", and that of Saturn 19" annually. 

The disturbing action of one planet upon another causes the 
line of the apsides sometimes to progress, and at other times to 
regress ; but in the case of most of the planets the former effect 
predominates. 

479. Secular variation of the inclination. — ^The inclinations of the 
planetary orbits and their eccentricities are only subject to small 
periodical variations on each side of a mean, from which they 
never greatly depart In no case (excepting the asteroids) docs 
the change of inclination exceed a quarter of a second annually. 
The inclinations of the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn are closely 
related to each other ; and it has been computed that the inclina- 
tion of the orbit of Jupiter to the ecliptic must oscillate between 
the values of 2"" 2' and l*" 17', while that of Saturn will oscillate 
between the values of 2® 32' and 0® 46', requiring for these changes 
a period of 50,000 years. 

The inclination of the earth's equator to the ecliptic is now 24 
minutes less than it was twenty-one centuries ago, and is now de- 
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creasing at the rate of half a second armually; but it has been % 
proved that this ia a secular inequality of a long period, and, aftec 
reaching a miniraam, will return in the contrary direction, and 
thus oscillate back and forth about a mean position. It has been 
computed that the extent of the deviation on each side of the 
mean position will be leaa than 1° 21', and that the period of this 
inequality will be about 30,000 years. 

480. Secular variation of the eccentricity. — The eccentricities of 
all the planetary orbits are continually changing, but (with the 
exception of the asteroids) this change in no case exceeds one 
thousandth part in 300 years. In every instance these changes 
will always be confined within moderate limits. Those of Ju- 
piter will be confined within the limits of 0.06 and 0.02, white 
those of Saturn will be confined within the limits of 0.08 and 
0.01, the period in each case being 35,000 years. 

The eccentricity of the earth's orbit ia decreasing at the rate of 
0.00004 in a century; but this change will always be confined 
within the limits of 6.07 and 0.003. The earth's orbit can there- 
fore never become an exact circle. Le Verrier has computed that 
the eccentricity will contione to diminish for 24.000 years, when j 
its value wil! be .0033. It will then begin to ini-rease, and at the 
end of annlhcr [icriod cf 40,000 years its value will be .02, after 
which it will again slowly decrease. 

This diminution in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit causes 
an acceleration in the mean motion of the moon amounting to 
10" in a century. Art. 281. This acceleration will continue as 
long as the earth's orbit is approaching the circular form; but 
when the eccentricity of the earth's orbit begins to increase, the 
acceleration of the moon's mean motion will be converted into a 
retardation, 

481. Secular constancy of the major axes. — Thus the place of every 
planet in its orbit is changed by the action of the other planets, 
and the orbit itself is changed in all its elements but two — in the 
major axis of the orbit, and the time of the planet's revolution. 
These two elements of every planetary orbit remain secure ngain.st 
all disturbance. Moreover, all the inequalities in the planetary 
motions are periodical, and each of them, after a certain period 
of time, runs again through the same series of changes, Ev- 
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ery planetary inequality can be expressed by terms of the form 
Asin. nty or Acos. ntj where A is a constant coefficient, and n a 

certain multiplier of i, the time ; so that nt is an arc of a circle 
which increases proportionally to the time. Now, although nt is 
thus capable of indefinite increase, yet, since sin. nt can never ex- 
ceed the radius, or unity, the inequality can never exceed A. Ac- 
cordingly, the value of the term Asin. nt first increases from to 
A, and then decreases from A to ; after which it becomes nega- 
tive, and extends to —A, and from thence to again, the period 
of all these changes depending on n, the multiplier of t If the 
value of any of the planetary inequalities contained a term of the 
form Ant, or Atang. nt, the inequality so expressed would increaae 
without limit. Lagrange, Laplace, and Poisson, in demonstrating 
that no such terms as these last can enter into the expression of 
the disturbances of the planets, made known one of the most im- 
portant truths in physical astronomy. They proved that the 
planetary system is stable; that the planets will neither recede in- 
definitely from the sun, nor fall into it, but continue to revolve 
forever in orbits of very nearly the same dimensions as at pres- 
ent, unless there is introduced the action of some external force. 

482. Why the solar system is stable, — This accurate compensation 
of the inequalities of the planetary motions depends on certain 
conditions belonging to the original constitution of the solar sys- 
teuL 

1st It is essential that the mass of the central body should be 
much greater than that of any of the planets. If the mass of the 
sun were no greater than that of Jupiter, then the disturbing ac- 
tion of Jupiter upon the nearer planets would be sufficient en- 
tirely to change the form of their orbits ; but at present the dis- 
turbing action of Jupiter upon any one of the planets is small 
when compared with the attraction of the sun upon the same 
planet 

2d. It is essential that the distances between the planets, espe- 
cially of the larger ones, should be considerable when compared 
with their distances from the sun, otherwise, when in conjunction, 
their disturbing action upon each other would be so great as en^ 
tirely to change the form of their orbits. Hence, also, 

8d. It is essential that the orbits of the planets, especially of the 
larger ones, should have but little eccentricity. If the orbit of * 
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Jupiter were as eccentric eis that of many of the comets, he migbt 
air tiiiibs approach so near to the earth aa entirely to change the 
form of our orhit This priDciple is well illustraled by the case 
of the comet of 1770. See Art. 521. 

4lh, It ia essential that the planets should revolve around the 
BUii iu planes but little inclined to each other. If Jupiter's orbit 
had great inclination to the ecliptic, he would tend continually to 
draw the earth out of its present plane of motion, while the axis 
of the earth would retain a 6xed position in space; that is, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic might change very greatly, and this would 
involve a change of seasons which might be very unfavorable 
both to animal and vegetable life. 

These four conditions are essential to the stability of any sys- 
tem,* In the demonstration by Laplace that the solar system ia 
stable, a fifth condition ia required, namely, that the planets all 
move about the sun in the same direction. 

These conditions do not necessarily result from the nature of 
motion or of gravitation, neither can they be ascribed to chance, 
for it is improbable that without a cause particularly directed to 
that object there should be such a conformity in the motions of 
so many bodies scattered over 80 vast an extent of space. It 
.snrma diffitult to avoid the conclusion that all this is ibc work 
of intelligence and design, directing the original constitution of 
the system so as to give stability to the whole. 

483. Effect of commensurahitili/ in ilie pa-iexhc limes. — If the pe- 
riodic times of the planets were commensurable, and could per- 
manently continue thus, it would endanger the stability of the 
solar system. If, for example, Neptune made exactly one revolu- 
tion while Uranus makes two (as it does very nearly), then the 
two planets would always come into conjunction in the same part 
of their orbits; the effect which Neptune produces upon Uranus 
at one conjunction, although smal], would be doubled at the sec- 
ond conjunction, and trebled at the third ; and, after the lapse of 
a large number of revolutions, the orbit of Uranus would be en- 
tirely changed. But even supposing the periodic times to havi,: 
been made exactly cominen.sur.ible, they could not permanently 
continue so, since .iny change produced in the periodic time of 
the disturbed planet is iiceessarily accompanied by a change in 
the ojipoaite direction in that of the disturbing planet, so that the 
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periods would become incommensurable by the mere effect of 
their mutual action. So long as the periodic times of the planets 
are incommensurable, their conjunctions take place successive- 
ly upon different parts of the orbit, and their effects compensate 
each other by mutual opposition. When there is a near approach 
to commensurability (as in the case already cited), it requires a 
long period of years for these effects to compensate each other — 
^hat is, it gives rise to an inequality of a long period. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

COMETS.— COMETARY ORBITS. — SHOOTING STARS. 

484. What is a comet f — A comet is a nebulous body revolving 
in an orbit about the sun, sometimes with a bright nucleus and 
tail, but frequently with neither. The orbits of all known comets 
are more eccentric than any of the planets. The most eccentric 
planetary orbit known is that of Polyhymnia, one of the asteroids, 
whose eccentricity is 0.338 ; the least eccentric cometary orbit is 
that of Faye's comet, whose eccentricity is 0.556. In consequence 
of this eccentricity, and of the faintness of their illumination, all 
ijomets, during a pari of every revolution, disappear from the ef- 
fect of distance. 

485. Number of comets. — The number of comets which have 
been recorded since the birth of Christ is over 600, and the num- 
ber of those whose orbits have been computed is 240. Of these, 
195 have moved either in parabolic orbits, or in ellipses of such 
eccentricity that they could not be distinguished from parabolas ; 
there are five whose motions are best represented by an hyper- 
bola, while about 40 have been computed to move in elliptic 
orbits. 

The number of comets belonging to the solar system must 
amount to many thousands. Eighty comets have been recorded 
within the past 50 years; and if we admit that the proportion of 
Aunt comets was as great before the invention of the telescope as 
it has been since, we must conclude that more than 4000 comets 
have approached the sun within the orbit of Mars since the com 
mencement of the Christian era. 

B 
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Comets are usually named from the year in which they i 
Several of tliem, however, are known by the name of tht 
discoverer, or of some astronomer specially connected with their 
history. Among the most celebrated comets are those of Halley, 
Encke, Biela, Donati, etc., which are specially described in Arte. 
607-524. 

486. Ihsiliojt of cometary orbits. — The orbits of comets exhibit 
every possible variety of position. Their inclinations to the 
ecliptic range from 0" to 00^, and their motion is as freqnently 
retrograde as direct; in other words, their inclinations range from 
0° to 180°. Unlike the planets, the comets are seen near tho 
poles of the heavens as vcell as near the eeliptic 

487. Period of visilnh'ti/. — The duration of a comet's visibili^ 
varies from a few days to more than a year, but it most usuallj 
happens that it does not exceed two or three months. Only six 
comets have been observed so long as 8 months. The comet of 
1825 was observed nearly 12 months, and that of 1811 was ob- 
served 17 months. The period of Tisi,bility of a comet depends 
on its intrinsic brightness, and on its position with reference to the 
earth nud sun. 

488. The coma, nucleus, tail, etc. — The most splendid comets 
consist of a roundish, and more or less condensed mass of nebu- 
lous matter termed the head, from which issues, in a direction op- 
posite to that of the sun, a train of a lighter kind of nebulosity 
called the tai!. Within the head is sometimes seen a bright point, 
like a star or a planet, which is called the nuckiis of the comet. 
In most instances the centre of the head exhibits nothing more 
than a higher degree of condensation of the nebulous matter, 
which alwa3-s has a confused appearance in the telescope. The 
nebulosity which surrounds a highly condensed nucleus is called 
the cov)a. In most instances the coma is less than 100,000 miles 
in diameter, and but very rarely exceeds 200,000; but that of 
the comet of 181 1 exceeded a million of miles in diameter, 

■18?, Dimensions oft/ie nucleus. — In a few instances the diameter 
of the nucleus has been computed at 5000 miles; but it seldom 
exceeds 500 miles; and the majority of comets have no bright 
nuclou.s at all. 
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It is probable that in those cases in which the diameter of the 
nucleus has been estimated at 5000 miles, the object measured 
was not a solid body, but simply nebulous matter in a very high 
degree of condensation. Thus Donati^s comet at one time exhib- 
ited a bright nucleus whose diameter was computed at over 5000 
miles. But as the comet approached the sun and increased in 
brilliancy, the nucleus steadily decreased ; and when the comet 
was nearest to the sun, the diameter of the nucleus was less than 
600 milea The nuclei of some comets have exactly the appear- 
ance of solid bodies ; but the true nucleus, apart from the sur- 
rounding nebulosity, is probably quite small. 

490. VaricUions in^the dimensions of comets. — The real dimen- 
sions of the nebulosities of comets vary greatly at different dates 
during their visibility. Many of them contract as they approach 
the sun, and dilate on receding from the sun. This has been re* 
peatedly observed in the case of Encke's comet, and the same 
has been noticed in the case of several other oometSL It has 
been conjectured that this effect may result from the change of 
temperature to which the comet is exposed. As the comet ap- 
proaches the sun, the vapor which composes the nebulous enve- 
lope may be converted by intense heat into a transparent and in- 
visible elastic fluid. As it recedes from the sun, the temperature 
decreasing, this vapor is gradually condensed, and assumes the 
form of a visible cloud ; whence the visible volume of the comet 
is increased, while its real volume may perhaps be diminished. 

491. Changes in the nebulosity ahovi the nudeus, — ^When comets 
have a bright nucleus and a q^ndid train, the nebulosity about 
the nucleus undergoes remarkable changes as the comet approach- 
es the sun. The nucleus becomes much brighter, and throws out 
a jet or stream of luminous matter toward the sun. Sometimes 
two, three, or more jets are thrown out at the same time in dif- 
ferent directions. This emission of luminous matter sometimes 
continues, with occasional interruptions, for several weeks. The 
form and direction of these luminous streams undergo singular 
and capricious alterations, so that no two successive nights pre- 
sent the same appearance. These jets, though very bright at their 
point of emanation from the nucleus, fade away and become dif- 
fuse as they expand into the coma, at the same time curving back- 
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wfti'd, as if impelled against a resisting medium. These streama J 
combined form the outline of a bright parabolic envelope su^J 
rounding tho nucleus, and this envelope steadily increases in its I 
dimensions, receding from the nucleus. After a few days a sec- 
ond luminous envelope ia sometimes formed within the first, tho 
two being separated by a band comparatively dark, and this sec- 
ond envelope steadily increases in its dimensions from day to day. 
A few days later a third envelope is sometimes formed, and a 
for a long series. Donati's comet showed seven such envelopes J 
in succession, each separated from its neighbor by a band con^f 
parativeiy dark, and each steadily receding from the nucleus. 
Plate VI, Fig. 3. 

These envelopes seem to be formed of substances different from i 
the vapors on the earth's surface, for they do not sensibly i*efraotj 
light They appear to be driven off from the nucleus by a re- 1 
palsive force on tho side next the sun, somewhat as light particla 
arc thrown off by electric repalsion from an excited conductor; 
and the dark bands separating the successive envelopes seem to. I 
result from a periodical cessation or dimiaished activit}' of this i 
repulsive force. 



■i'J2. Thv tall — The tail of a comc-t is hut the prolongation of 
the nebulous envelope surrounding the nucleus. Each particle 
of matter, as it issues from the nucleus on the side next to the sun, 
gradually changes its direction by a curved path, until its motion 
is almost exactly away from the sun. The brightness and extent 
of the train increase with the brightness and magnitude of the en- 
velopes, the tail appearing to consist exclusively of the matter of 
the envelopes, driven off by a powerful repulsive force emanating 
from the sun. On the side of the nucleus opposite to the sun 
there is no appearance of luminous streams, and hence results a 
dark stripe in the middle of the tail, dividing it longitudinally 
into two distinct parts. This stripe was formerly supposed to be 
the shadow of the head of the comet; but the dark stripe still 
exists even when the tail is turned obliquel}' to the sun. The 
tail is probably a hollow envelope; and when we look at the 
edges, tlie visual ray traverses a greater quantity of nebulous par- 
ticles than when we look at the central line, which circumstance 
would cause the central line to apjiear less bright than the sides. 
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493. Sapidity of formation of the tail. — When comets make their 
first appearance they generally have little or no tail ; but, by de- 
grees, the nebulous envelope is formed, the tail soon appears, which 
increases in length and brightness as the comet approaches peri- 
helion. When the comet is nearest the sun, the tail sometimes 
increases with immense rapidity. The tail of Donati's comet in 
1858 increased in length at the rate of two millions of miles per 
day ; that of the great comet of 1^1 increased at the rate of nine 
millions of miles per day ; while that of the great comet of 1843, 
soon after passing perihelion, increased at the rate of 85 millions 
of miles per day. 

494. Dimensions of the tail — ^The tails of comets frequently have 
an immense length. That of 1843 attained a length of 120 mil- 
lions of miles ; that of 1811 had a length of over 100 millions of 
miles, and a breadth of about 15 millions ; and there have been 
four other comets whose tails attained a length of 50 millions of 
miles. 

The apparent length of the tail depends not merely upon its 
absolute length, but upon the direction of its axis, and its distance 
from the earth. There are six comets on record whose tails sub- 
tended an angle of 90® and upward — that is, whose length would 
reach from the horizon to the zenith ; and there are about a dozen 
more whose tails subtended an angle of at least 45®. 

The tail usually attains its greatest length and splendor a few 
days after the comet passes its perihelion ; and as the comet re- 
cedes farther from the sun, the tail fades gradually away, being 
apparently dissipated in space. 

495. Position of the axis of the taiL — ^The axis of the tail, CG, 
Fig. 119, is not a straight line, and, except near the nucleus, is not 
directed exactly /ro7/i the sun, but always makes an angle with a 
radius vector, SC. This angle generally amounts to 10® or 20®, 
and sometimes even more, the tail always inclining /rom the re- 
gion toward which the comet proceeds. If the tail were formed 
by a repulsive force emanating from the sun, which carried parti- 
cles instantly from the comet's head to the extremity of the tail, 
then the axis of the tail ought to be turned exactly yrom the sun. 
But, in fact, the particles at the extremity of the tail, as G, are 
those which were emitted from the nucleus several days previ* 



ous, perhaps 20 days, wlien the hcnd of the comet waa at A, and, 
io coMscqucDCe of their inertia, they retain the motion in tho di- 
rection of the orbit which the nucleus had at the time they part- 
ed from it The particles near the middle of the tail, as II, are 
those which left the nucleus later than the preceding, perhaps 10 
days, when the head of the comet was at B, and they retain tho 
motion in the direction of the orbit which the nucleus had at the 
time when they parted from i^ 

' 496. Prohabk mode of formation of comet's tails. — In order to ex- 
plain the phenomena of comet's tails, it seems necessary to admit 
the existence of a repulsive force by which certain particles of a 
comet arc driven off from the nucleus, and that these particles are 
then acted upon by a more powerful repulsive force emanating 
from the sun. 




Let S represent the position of the sun, and ABC a portion of 
a comet's orbit, the comet moving in the direction of the arrows. 
Suppose, when the nucleus is at A, a particle of matter is cxjiuUcd 
from the head of the comet in the direction SAD, This particle 
will still retain the motion which it had in common with ihc nu- 
cleus, and this motion would carry the panicle over the line DG 
while the head is moving from A to C. When the nuclous reach- 
es B, suppose another particle to be driven off in the direction 
SBE, This particle will also retain the motion which it had in 
common with the nucleus, and which would carry it over EII 
while the head is moving from B to C. Thus, when tho nucleus 
has reached the point C, the particles winch were expelled from 
the head during the lime of its motion from A to C will all be 
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situated upon the line CHG. It i^vident that this line will be 
a curve, tangent at C to the radius vector SO produced, and al- 
ways cuvying from the region toward which the cOjuet proceeds, 

497. Comets with several tails. — A transverse section of the tail 
of a comet is mot generally a circle, but an oval curve, more or 
less elongated. In the case of Donati's comet, the greatest diam- 
eter of this oval was about four times the least, and in the comet 
of 1744 the ratio was probably still greater. The longest diam- 
eter of the transverse section coincides nearly with the plane of 
the orbit ; in other words, the tail of a comet spreads out like a 
fan, so that its breadth, measured in the direction of the plane of 
the orbit, is greater than its breadth measured in a transverse di- 
rection. 

In order to explain this phenomenon, it seems necessary to ad- 
mit that the repulsive force of the sun is not the same upon all 
the particles which form the tail of the comet Those particles 
upon which the repulsive force of the sun is very great will form 
a tail which is turned almost exactly from the sun ; but those 
particles upon which the repulsive force of the sun is small will 
form a tail which falls very much behind the direction of a radius 
vector. If, then, the head of the comet consists of particles which 
are unequally act^d upon by the sun, the comet may have several 
tails, or perhaps an indefinite number, whose axes occupy some- 
what different positions, but all are situated in the plane of the 
orbit This theory will enable us to explain the striped appear- 
ance of the tail of Donati's comet (see Plate VI., Fig. 1), as well as 
the faint streamers which extended in a direction very nearly op- 
posite to the sun. It also explams the very remarkable appear- 
ance of the comet of 1744, which is commonly said to have had 
six tails. When near perihelion, the head of the comet being be- 
k)w the horizon, the tail was seen to extend above the horizon, 
as represented in Plate V., Fig. 5. 

498. Telescopic comets. — Most comets are not attended by tails. 
Telescopic comets seldom exhibit this appendage. They, how- 
ever, generally become elongated as they approach the sun, and 
the point of greatest brightness does not occupy the centre of the 
nebulosity. 

In many cases, the absence of a tail is probably owing ;' 
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sraallness of the comet, and ^be consequent faiutness ofitsligbt; , 
80 that, although a tail ia reaUy formed, iu cutirely escapes obser- , 
vation. 

In other cases, it seema probable that, by frequent approaches i 
to the sun, the comet bos lost all of that class of particles which 
axe repelled by the sun, and which contribute to foftn a tail ; and 
such comets exhibit only a slight elongation aa they approach tho 

SUQ. 

499. Quaniit'j a/ matter i'« cometx, — Tbe quantity of matter in 
coractd ia exceedingly small. Comets have been known to pass 
near to some of the planets and their satellites, and to have had ' 
their own motions much disturbed by the consequent attractions, 
without producing any sensible disturbance in the motion of the i 
planets or their satellites. Since tbe quantity of matter in comets 
is inappreciable in comparison with the satellites, while their vol- 
umes are enormously large, tbe density of the comet's nebulosity 
must bo incalculably small. 

The tranajtarency of tbe nebulosities of comets is still more re- ■ 
raarkable. Stars of the smallest magnitude have been repeated- I 
ly seen through comets of from 50,000 to 100,000 miles in di- 1 
ametor, and, in the majority of otiRcs. not the lea.st p<Tccptible 
diminution of the star's brightness could be detected. 

500. Do comets exhibit 2>hases? — Comets exhibit no phases like 
those presented by the moon, and which might be expected from 
a solid nucleus shining by reflected light. Some have therefore 
doubted whether comets shine simply by the borrowed light of 
the sun. The following consideration proves that their light, at 
lca.st for the most part, depends on their distance from the sun. 
A self-luminous surface appears of the same brilliancy at all dis- 
tances as long as it subtends a sensible angle. Thus the surface 
of the sun, as seen from Uranus, mu.st appear as bright as it does 
to u.a, only subtending a smaller angle. If, then, a comet shines 
by its own light, it should retain its brilliancy as long ;ks its di- 
ameter has a sensible magnitude. Such, however, is not the case. 
Comets gradually become dim as tboir distance inci-eases; and 
they vanish simply from loss of light, while they sLill retail." a 
sensible diameter. 
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501. Cometary orbits. — ^It was first demonstrated by Newton that 
a body which revolves under the influence of a central force like 
gravitation, whose intensity decreases as the square of the dis- 
tance increases, must move in one of the conic sections ; that is, 
either a parabola, an ellipse, or an hyperbola. Several comets are 
known to move in ellipses of considerable eccentricity; the orbits 
of most comets can not be distinguished from parabolas ; while a 
few have been thought to move in hyperbolas. Since the para- 
bola and hyperbola consist of two indefinite branches which di- 
verge from each other, a body moving in either of these curves 
would not complete a revolution about the sun. It would enter 
the solar system from an indefinite distance, and, passing through 
its perihelion, issue in a different direction, moving off to an in- 
definite distance, never to return. Hence bodies moving in para- 
bolas and hyperbolas are not periodic ; but comets moving in el- 
liptic orbits must make successive revolutions like the planeta 

It is, however, probable that the orbits which are treated as 
parabolic are in fact very long ellipses, which differ but little 
from parabolas in that portion described by the comet while it is 
visible. 

502. How to deduce the orbit of a comet from the observations. — 
The methods explained in Chapter XIV. for determining the or- 
bits of the planets are generally quite inapplicable to the comets, 
because these methods require observations to be made in particu- 
lar portions of the orbit, and often involve an interval of several 
years between the observations ; but comets generally continue 
in sight only a few weeks, and from these few observations it is 
required to deduce th^form and position of the orbit Sir Isaac 
Newton first pointed out the method of computing the orbit of a 
comet from three observations of its position. This method was 
published in the Principia in 1687, accompanied by a computa- 
tion of the orbit of the remarkable comet of 1680. This method 
has since been much simplified, and tables have been prepared by 
which the computations are greatly facilitated. 

In order to determine the orbit of a comet, we must therefore 
know its direction in the heavens on three different days. These 
observations may be embraced within an interval of 48 hours; 
but the longer the interval, the more reliable will be the orbit de- 
duced from the observations. The computations are also much 
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simplified when itie interval from the first to the second ubscrva- | 
tion ia exactly equal to the interval from the second lo the third,, J 
although this restriction is by no means a necessary one. Wo I 
will suppose, then, that we have three observations of a comet'A'l 
place as seen from the earth. These places are usually denoted I 
by right ascensions and declinations. We begin with converting I 
these places into longitudes and latitudes, which have reference toj 
the ecliptic, because we find it most convenient to refer the com* -i 
ct'a motion to the plane of the earth's orbit I 

We now take from the Nautical Almanac the longitudes of tUft I 
sun for the same three instants of observation. These longitudea; I 
increased by 180", represent the longitudes of the earth as seeu 1 
from the sun. Wc then construct a diagram representing the. I 
earth's orbit, and set oS" upon it the places of the earth at th.9. 1 
three given dates. From each of these points we draw a line rep- 1 
resenting the direction in which the comot was seen at the cor- j 
responding date. From these Aa,ta it is required to deduce the | 
orbit in which the comet is moving. I 

503. Pnncipks asmmed in computing the orbit. — In computing I 
the orbit, we assume certain laws which have been verified in the | 
casn of all the known members of the solar system, Tiiose laws 
are, 

1st. The plane of the orbit of the comet must pass through the 

SUtJ. 

2d. Tlie path described by the comet must be a conic section, 
of which the sun occupies one of the foci; and since we are sure 
that its orbit is quite eccentric, we know that it can not differ 
much from a parabola. Wc therefore as^pme, in the first case, 
that the orbit is a parabola. 

3d. The motion of every heavenly body in its orbit about the 
sun is such that the areas described by the radius vector are pro- 
portional to the times in which they are described. Hence any 
area divided by the time gives a quotient which is a constant 
quantity for the same body, whctlior it be a planet or a comet. 

4tli. For different bodies revolving about the sun, the squares 
of the quotients thus obtained are proportional to the parameters 
of the orbits. 

In applying these principles to determine the orbit of a comet, 
wc may firat assume any position for the plane of the orbit. If 
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this aasutnptioii does not violate any of tbe preoeding principles, 
we may be sure that ve have found tbe true plane of the orbit. . 
Otherwise we must vary the position of this plane until we have 
found one which does not conflict with either of these principles. 
We next compute the comet's places from day to day in tbe sup- 
posed orbit, and compare tbe observed places with tbe computed 
places. These difierencea must not exceed tbe unavoidable errors 
of observation. If they do, we must vary the assumed orbit until 
the observed places agree with the computed places, within the 
limits of those errors to wbicb such observations are always lia- 
ble. We are thus able to decide whether the orbit ia truly a pa- 
rabola, an ellipse, or an hyperbola, independently of any error in 
our first hypothesis. 

504 Meilwd iUmtmUd'by a diagram. — Let S represent the poai- 
tion of the sun, and A,B,C 
tbe positions of the earth 
in its orbit at the dates of 
the three observations, tbe 
lengths and position of the 
lines SA, SB, SC being giv- 
en in tbe Nautical Almanac. 
Front A draw a line, AD, 
to represent tbe direction in 
ii^ which tbe comet was seeii 
E\b at the first observation ; and 
from B and C, in like inan- 
7A ner, draw lines to represent 
the directions of the comet 
at tbe second and third observations. We know that at tbe date 
of the first observation tbe comet was somewhere on tbe line AD, 
bnt we do not know at what point of this line. If we assume 
that the comet was at G, then, by Principle 1st of Art. 50S, its 
places at the other two dates will not only be on tbe lines Sfi, 
CF, but in a plane passing through S and Cr. Also, by Principle 
3d, Art 503, tbe parabolic sectors SHG, SHK, must be equal to 
each other. If the interval between tbe observation^is only a 
few days, the parabolic sectors will differ but little from tbe plane 
triangles SHQ, SHK, which must therefore be nearly equal. 
These conditions alone will generally enable us to determine the 




position of the comet's orbit very nearly. If tte parabolic sec- 
tors are found to be exactly equal, and if the magnitudo of these 
sectors is such as is given by Principle 4th, Art. 603, we may be 
sure that we have discovered the true orbit. By this method WQ 
may, in less than an hour, deduce the approximate orbit of any 
comet from three observations, embracing an interval of only a 
lew days. 

505. 3fj<k of computing die orbit. — The actual computation of 
the elements of a cometary orbit is founded upon the same prin- 
ciples. The geometrical relations here stated are represented by 
equations, and these equations arc solved by successive approxi- 
mations. Tables have been prepared which greatly facilitate the 
computation, so that the approximate elements of a cometary or- 
bit can be obtained by the labor of a few hours. The most accu- 
rate possible determination of the orbit is only obtained by a care- 
ful comparison of all the observations made during the entire pe- 
riod of visibility, and this may involve a labor of several weeks. 

The method here indicated is applicable lo the determination 
of the orbit of a planet as well as that of a comet.. The motiosa 
of planets and comets are governed by exactly the same laws; ' 
and tlirni is no o.'pcnlinl difiVroncc in tlio mode ofcompotiiig the 
orbit.H, except that wc generally assume that a comet moves in a 
parabola, which is a conic sectiqn whose eccentricity is known ; 
in other words, a cometary orbit involves one less unknown quan- 
tity to be determined than a planetary orbit. The methods of 
determining the planetary elements explained in Chapter XIV. 
are applicable to the brighter planets ; but when a new asteroid 
is discovered, wc are required to deduce an orbit at once from ob- 
servations of a few days, and this is accomplished by the method 
here indicated. 

506. U'lW a cornel is hioicn to he periodical. — Since comets arc 
oijy seen in that part of their orbit which is nearest to the sun, 
and since an ellipse, a parabola, and an hyperbola, for a cnnsider- 
ahlc distance from periheHon, do not depart very widely from 
each othe|( it is difficult to determine in which of these curves a 
comet actually moves; but if a comet have an elliptic orbit, it 
must return to perihelion after completing its revolution. If, 
then, we find that two comets, visible in different years, moved in 
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tlie same path, the presumption is that they were the same body, 
reappearing after having completed its circuit in an elliptic orbit; 
and if the comet has been observed at several returns, this evi- 
dence may amount to absolute demonstration. 

The shortest periodic time of any comet at present known is 
8 J years; the longest period which has been positively verified 
by the return of the comet is 75 years ; but there are several com- 
ets whose period has been computed to exceed a century ; and 
the periods of some comets probably amount to many centuries. 
Indeed, if a comet moves in a parabolic orbit, its periodic time 
must be infinitely long ; that is, it could never complete a revolu- 
tion about the sun. 

There are seven comets whose periods have been well estab- 
lished, viz., Halley's, Encke's, Biela's, Faye's, Brorsen's, D' Arrest's, 
and Winnecke's. 

Halley^s Comet 

507. Soon after the publication of Newton's Principia, Ilalley, 
an eminent English astronomer, computed from recorded obser- 
vations the elements of a number of comets according to the meth- 
od furnished by Newton. These elements were published in 1705. 
On comparing these orbits, he found that a comet, which had been 
observed by himself and others in 1682, followed a path which 
coincided very nearly with those of comets which had been ob- 
served in 1607 and 1531. *This led him to suppose that, instead 
of three different comets, it might be the same comet revolving in 
an orbit whose period was 75 or 76 yeara He accordingly pre- 
dicted the reappearance of this body in 1768-9. He observed, 
however, that as, in the interval between 1607 and 1682, the comet 
passed neair Jupiter, its velocity must have been augmented, and, 
consequently, its period shortened by the action of that planet, 
the comet ought not to be expected to appear until the end of 
1758, or the beginning of lj^9. 

508. Predicted return of Halle}/ s comet. — As the time approached 
for the fulfillment of this prediction, two French astronomers, 
Clairaut and Lalande, undertook to compute the disturbing effect 
of the planets upon the comet, and thus determine its exact path, 
with the time of its return to perihelion. The result of these com- 
putations was to fix upon April 13, 1759, as the time of perihelion 
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passage. Clairaut, however, stated that, on account of the small 
quantities unavoidably neglected in his computations, the time 
thus assigned might vary from the truth to the extent of & month. 
The comet passed its perihelion on the I'ith of MaTcli,ji:ist one 
month before the time announced by Ckiraut, and Laplace has 
shown that if Clairaut had used in his calculations the mass of 
Saturn aa at present received, his prediction would have been in 
error only 13 days. 

Before tbb comet's next return in 1885, its path was computed 
by several astronomers, and the most complete computations fixed 
the time of perihelion at November 14, 1835. It actually passed 
its perihelion on the 16th of November, 

The mean distance of this comet from the sun is about 18 timea | 
that of the earth, or a little less than the mean distance of Ura- 
nus; but, on account of the eccentricity of its orbit, its distance 
from the sun at aphelion is considerably greater than that of Nep- 
tune. 

509. P/itjsicat pKiilianlies of HaUeiJs comH.—Ai its return 
1885, Hallej'fl comet exhibited physical changca remarkable fw 1 
their magnitude and rapidity. The tail began to be formed about ' 

a month bpHini tlif perihnlion pn^sngc, an*! eoiiiiii''iu'(Hl with an 
emanation of nebulous matter from tjiat part of ihc comet which 
was turned toward the sun. This emanation resembled a brush 
of electric light from a pointed wire in a dark room. A.s this 
matter receded from the head, it seemed to encounter a resistance 
from the sun, by which it was driven back, and carried out to vast 
distances behind the nucleus, forming the tail. Th;s emanation 
took place only at intervals; and sometimes the nebulous matter 
thus emitted presented the appearance of a second tail turned to- 
ward the sun. At one time two, and at another time three nebu- 
lous streams were observed to issue in diverging directions. Sec 
Plate v., Fig. 2. These directions were continually varying, as 
wcl! as the eomparalivc briglitiics.s ofthc emanations. Somelimes 
they as-^iumed the form of a .swallow-tail. These jet.i, though very 
bright at their point of emanation from the nucleus, faded nipidly 
away, and became clifl'uscd as they expanded into the coma, 

Tiic tail seemed to be formed entirely of matter tiuis emitted 
from the head and repclli'd by the sun. The velocity witli which 
this matter was driven from the sun was cnormou,", amounting to 
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not less than two millions of miles per day. On account of the 
feeble attraction of the nucleus, the matter thus repelled from the 
head must mostly escape, and be lost in space, never to reunite 
with the comet Hence it seems inevitable that at each approach 
to the sun the comet must lose some of those particles on which 
the production of the tail depends, so that at each return the di- 
mensions of this appendage must become smaller and smaller. 
Upon comparing the different descriptions of this comet at its suc- 
cessive returns to perihelion, it has been concluded that it is now 
much smaller than it was in 1305. But the appearances in 1835 
did not indicate any material diminution since 1759, so that we 
must conclude that, if this comet is actually wasting away, the 
process is a very gradual one. 

Encke^s Comet 

510. The periodicity of this comet was discovered in 1819 by 
Professor Encke, of Berlin, who identified the comet of that year 
with those that had been observed in 1786, 1795, and 1805, and 
which had been supposed to be different comets. He found its 
period to be only about 1207 days, or 3^ years, and he predicted 
its return in 1822. This prediction was verified, and the comet 
has been observed at every subsequent return to the sun, making 
18 apparitions since 1819, and 17 returns for which we have ac- 
curate observations. 

At perihelion this comet passes within the orbit of Mercury, 
while at aphelion its distance from the sun is ^ths that of Jupiter. 

511. Indications of a resisting medium. — ^By comparing observa- 
tions made at the successive returns of this comet, it is found that 
the periodic time, and, consequently, the mean distance from the 
sun, is subject to a slow but regular decrease, amounting to about 
a day in eight revolutions. It also appears that this diminution 
is not produced by the disturbing action of the planets. In order 
to explain the observed fact, Encke assumes that the interplan- 
etary spaces are pervaded by an extremely rare medium, which 
causes no sensible obstruction to the motions of dense bodies like 
the planets, but which sensibly resists the motion of a mere mass 
of vapor like a comet. The effect of such a resistance would be 
a diminution of the comet's orbital velocity, in consequence of 
which it would bo drawn nearer the sun, and perform its revolu- 
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tioii in less time. It appears to follow from this hypothesis that; " 
nfter the lapse of many ages, iiot ooly this comet, but other ;:omets, 
and the planets also, must bo precipitated upon the buu, 

512, Objections to Enchc's hypothesis. — It has been objected to 
Encke's hypothesis that no indication of a resisting medium has 
been detected in the motion of other comets. Encke's answer to 
this objection is that, ra order to decide whether a comet is affect- 
ed by a reaifiting medium, we require observations at three suc- 
cessive returns of the comet to the sun. Now there are only 
three comets for which we have such observations, viz., Ualley's, 
Encke's, and Faye's. We do not know whether Ealiey's comet 
experiences resistance or not, because the disturbing influence of 
the planets through an entire revolution has never yet been com- 
puted with sufficient precision. Faye's comet, will be described in 
Arts. 515,516. 

Bida^s (hmet. 

513, In 1826, Captain Biela, an Austrian officer, discovered & 
comet, which was afterward observed by other astronomers. Thff- 
path which it pursued was found to be similar to that of cometfi 

which had appc.ireJ in 1772 and 1805; and Eicla cniicliuled 
this body revolved ia an elliptic orbit, with a period of about 6|- 
years. 

This comet has since been observed at three returns in con- 
formity with prediction, viz., in 1832, 1846, and 1852. It was 
not seen in 1866, although its computed position was favorable 
for observation, and there is reason to conclude that this comet 
is permanently lost to our view. 

At pchbclion the distance of this comet from the sun is a little 
less tlian that of the earth, while at aphelion its distance some- 
what exceeds that of Jupiter. 

The orbit of this comet approaches the earth's orbit within a 
distance less than the sum of the somi-diamcters of the earth and 
comet The earth passes this point of its orbit on the 30th of 
November. If Biela's comet should ever arrive at the same point 
on the 30th of November, the earth must penetrate a portion of 
the comet. In 1832, the comet passed this point on the 29th of 
October — a circumstance which created no little alarm. 
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614. Division of Biela^s comet into two comets. — In 1846, this 
comet presented the singular phenomenon of a double comet, or * 
two distinct comets moving through space side by side. See 
Plate v.. Fig. 3. At first, one portion was extremely faint as com- 
pared with the other, but the fainter gradually increased, and by 
the middle of February they were nearly equal in brightness ; 
after which the variable comet began to diminish, and in about 
a month disappeared, while the other continued visible several 
weeks longer as a single comet. The orbits of these two bodies 
were found to be ellipses entirely independent of each other ; and 
during their entire visibility in 1846, their distance apart was 
about 200,000 miles. 

Biela's comet reappeared in August, 1852, and continued visi- 
ble about four weeks. The changes of relative brilliancy of the 
two comets were similar to those observed in 1846. At first one 
body was fainter than the other ; subsequently the fainter became 
the brightest ; and, a few days later, it again became the fainter 
of the two. The distance of the two bodies from each other in 
1852 was about 1,500,000 miles. It has been found by compu- 
tation that near the close of December, 1845, Biela's comet passed 
extremely near and probably through the stream of November 
meteors, Art 529. It has been conjectured that this collision 
may have produced the separation of this comet into two parts ; 
and that by subsequent encounters in 1859 and 1866 it may have 
been farther subdivided and dissipated, so as to have become en- 
tirely invisible to us, 

Faye's Comet 

515. In 1843, M. Faye, of the Paris Observatory, discovered a 
comet, and determined its orbit to be an ellipse, with a period of 
only 7i years. Le Verrier computed its orbit with great care, and 
predicted its succeeding return to perihelion for April 3, 1851. 
The comet was first seen November 28, 1850, very nearly in the 
place assigned it by Le Verrier ; and it reached its perihelion 
within about a day of the time predicted. 

The distance of Faye's comet from the sun at perihelion is 161 
millions of miles, and at aphelion 565 millions. This comet is 
remarkable as having an orbit more closely resemblii% in form 
the orbits of the planets than any other cometary orbit known, its 
eccentricity being only 0.55. 

S 




516. Does Fayp^s comet afford evidence of a resisting/ medium? — 
* The obflLTvationa of Faje's comet at ha first appesu-ance embraced 

11 period of nearly six montlis, and enaljled astronomers to com- 
pute the orbit with uncommon precision. At ita second appear- 
ance, the observations embraced a period of more than three 
months, and at its ihii-d appearance, in 1S58, they embraced a pe- 
riod of more than one month. All these observations may be 
very accurately represented by an elliptic orbit, without supposing 
that the comet has experienced any resistance from an assumed 
ether. The comet made its fourth appearance in 1865, and its 
observed positions agreed almost exactly with those which bad 
been predicted, showing that this body does not encounter any 
appreciable resistance. 

Encke's comet is therefore the only body at present known 
which requires us to admit the existence of a resisting medium ; 
and according to Professor Enclce, this resistance is not apprecia- 
ble beyond the orbit of Venus, and the density of the medium is 
assumed to vary inversely as the squar.e of the distance from the 
sun. A resisting medium must produce an effect upon the mo- 
tion of a comet, quite difieretit from that which some persoos 
would anticipate. Such a medium would diminish the comet's 
tangential velocity; that is, it would diminish itsceulrifugal force; 
in consequence of which, the eomct must be drawn nearer to tlic 
sun, so that it would describe a smaller orbit. But, according to 
Art. 2-15, when the orbit diminishes, the absolute velocity increases, 
Ilencc we conclude, that the absolute velocity of a planetary or 
comctary body is increased by encountering a resisting medium. 

Brorsen's Comet. 

517. In 1846, Mr. Brorscn, of Doninark, discovered a telescopic 
comet, which has been found to revolve around the sun in about 
5i years. The date of its next arrival at perihelion was fixed for 
September, 1851. Its position at that time was very unfavorable 
for observations, and the comet was not found. It was, however, 
seen at its sub.*equcnt return to perihelion in 1857, It was dis- 
covered at Berlin March IStb, and passed its perihelion March 
29th, 1857, 

The distance of this comet from the sun at perihelion is 02 
millions of milc.=, being less than the distance of'Venus; and at 
iipholion 633 millions, which is Forncwliat greater than the dis- 
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tance of Jupiter. Its periodic time is 2031 days. The orbit of 
this comet, when projected on the ecliptic, is included wholly 
within that of Biela. 

This comet was not seen in 1862 on account of its unfavorable 
position, but upon its subsequent return to perihelion in 1868 it 
was observed within one degree of the place previously computed. 

n Arrests Comet. 

518. In 1851, Dr. D' Arrest, of Leipsic, discovered a faint tel- 
escopic comet, whose orbit was computed to be an ellipse, having 
a period of 6.4 years. It was accordingly predicted that it would 
return again to the sun about the last of November, 1857. On 
account of its great southern declination, this comet was not visi- 
ble in the northern hemisphere, but it was discovered at the Cape 
of Good Hope in December, 1857, and followed until the middle 
of January. It passed the perihelion November 28th, and pur- 
sued almost exactly the path predicted for it in 1851. Its dis- 
tance from the sun at perihelion is 111 millions of miles, and at 
aphelion 546 milliona 

WinneMs ComeL 

519. In 1819, M. Pons, at Marseilles, discovered a comet, which 
he continued to observe for 88 days. Its orbit was computed by 
Encke to be an ellipse, with a period of 5.6 years. This comet 
was not seen again until 1858, when it was rediscovered by Dr. 
Winnecko, at Bonn, having made seven revolutions since its ap- 
parition in 1819, making the time of one revolution 5.54 years. 
Its distance from the sun at perihelion is 78 millions of miles, and 
at aphelion 526 millions. 

Owing to its unfavorable portion, this comet was not seen in 
1868, but it was seen again in the summer of 1869, and observed 
for several months, pursuing very nearly the path predicted. 

The orbits of six of the periodical comets here described (all 
except Halley's) bear a striking resemblance to each other. The 
direction of their motion about the sun is the same as that of the 
planets, and they move in planes not more inclined to the ecliptic 
than the orbits of the asteroids. In the dimensions of their orbits, 
and in the degree of their eccentricity, as well as in the position 
of their orbits, there is a family resemblance almost as decided as 
that between the different individuals of the group of asteroids. 
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eCbm':tifnU. 
^20. The comet of 17i4 was the most splendid comet of the"! 
I centuiy. Its distance from the sun at perihelion was only 1 
ut one fifth that of the earth, or a little more than one half the 
in distance of Mercury. Three weeks before the perihelion 
age, its light was equal to that of Jupiter at his greatest bril- 
jy, and a fortnight before perihelion its light was little inffe- , 
to Venus. Oa the day of perihelion passage the bead was | 
^■jn with a telescope at nooL"'-- a"'' many persons followed it 
with the naked eye some tJi r sun had risen. 

The tail of this comet int Lh of 19 millions of miles. 

A fortnight before perihelion the t ippeared divided into two 
branches, one 7° and the other 2- i On the day before peri- 
helion the tail exhibited ren able -urvature, being nearly in 
the form of a semi-parabola. ■" f llowed a week of cloudy 

weather, during which the comet c< not be observed ; but six 
days after perihelion, about two hours before sunrise, when the 
head of the comet was far below the horizon, the extremity of the 
tail rose above the horizon, and appeared spi'ead out like a fan, as ■ 
shown in Plate V., Fig. 5. This portion presented the appearance ' 
of six tails, extending from 30° to -l-i" from the head of the comet. 

neOomct of 1770. 
521. The comet of 1770 is remarkable for its near approach to 
the earth and Jupiter, and the consequent changes in the form of 
its orbit. This comet was found to describe an elliptic orbit, with 
a periodic time of about 5J years. Ey tracing back the coniot's 
path, it was found that early in 1767 it was very near to Jupilcr, 
the distance between the two boflies being at one time only ^gih 
of the comet's distance from the sun, in which position the influ- 
eticG of the planet must have been three times greater than that of 
the sun. For, by Art.2.jG, G : ? : : ^ : | : : ?M : 1 : : 1 : 3. Tlie 

motion of the comet at this pnrt of the orbit Ijeing nearly in the 
.'^:imc direction a^i (hat of Jupitvr, it was subjected for several 
months to a powerful disturbance from that planet ; and the small 
ellipse in which the comet was .'seen to Biove in 1770 was the re- 
sult of Jupiter's attraction. Previuus to th^U time it h:[d hv^jii 
moving in an orbit reijuiring 45 years lijr a revolution, and its 
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perihelion distance was about 300 millions of miles, at which dis- 
tance it could never be seen from the earth. 

This comet has not been seen since 1770. Its observation on 
its first return in 1776 was rendered impossible by its great dis- 
tance from the earth, and before another revolution could be ac- 
complished it again passed very near to Jupiter. In August, 
1779, the distance of the comet from Jupiter was only ^-^ of its 
distance from the sun, in which position the action of the planet 

must have exceeded that of the sun 230 times. For G:g:: 

: 1 : : 1 : 230. In consequence of this attraction, the orbit was so 
changed that the time of revolution became 16 years, a3d its peri- 
helion distance again became about 300 millions of miles, at which 
distance the comet can not be seen from the earth. Thus this 
comet has been entirely invisible from the earth both before and 
since the year 1770. The annexed diagram shows the form of 
the orbit of this comet in 1770, and its relation to the orbits of the 
earth and Jupiter. 

FIg.l2L 




522. Mass of this comet — In July, 1770, this comet made a nearer 
approach to the earth than any other comet on record, its distance 
at one time being only 1,400,000 miles. In this position, the nebu- 
losity surrounding the nucleus subtended an angle of 2° 23', or 
nearly five times that of the moon. Laplace has computed that 
if the mass of this comet had been equal to that of the earth, it 
would have changed the earth's orbit to such an extent as to have 
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;d the length of the year by 2h. 48m. But it is proved 

astrouomiral observiUions that the luuglh of the year has 

jeen increased by a quantity so hirge as two eecoDcls, from 

-ih it ig inferred that the mass of the comet can not have been 

tat as -nnnith of the mass of the earth. 

i mass of the comet must indeed have been smaller than 
lur, although the comet approached Jupiter within a distance 
than that of his fourth gatellite, the motions of the satellites 
red no perceptible derangement 
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Tliis comet moved in a very elongated ellipse. Attempts have 
been madu to identify it with comets which appeared in 10(38 and 
lG>i!) ; hut the most careful computations indicate that its j^eriod 
ainuunta to about ITO ycare. 

Donotin Conu'tc/ ISoS. 
'yli. This comet was discovered at Florence by Donati in Jiim 
ISoy, and for two months remained a faint object, not disconubli 
by the uiniidcd eye. During the latter part of August traces ol 
a tail were noticed. The comet passed through perihelion on Sep- 
tember 2!)tli, and was at its least distanue from the earth on Oi 
tober 10th. The tail continually increased until Octuher lOlh, 
when it had attained a louL'tli of oO niillions of mile.';, and (Sub- 
tended an angle of 00°. The nuelous of the eomet was uneoni- 
moiily large, and was intensely brilliant. It was not seen in Eu- 
rope after the end of October, but in the southern LeniispherS ii 
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was followed till March, 1859. This* comet undoubtedly revolves 
in an elliptic orbit, but the period can not be less than 1600 yedrs, 
and is probably about 2100 years. This comet is remarkable for 
the changes which were noticed in the number and dimensions 
of its nebulous envelopes, which were similar to those described 
in Art 491. 

525. Is it possible for a comet to strike iJie earth? — Since comets 
move through the planetary spaces in every direction, it is quite 
possible that in the lapse of time the earth may come in collision 
with one of them. The comet of 1770 approached within 1,400,000 
miles of the earth. In 1832, Biela's comet approached the earth's 
orbit so near that a portion of the orbit must have been included 
within the nebulosity of the comet; the earth was, however, at 
that time distant many millions of miles from the comet. The 
first comet of 1864 also approached within 600,000 miles of the 
earth's orbit. The consequences which would result from a col- 
lision between the earth and a comet would depend mainly upon 
the mass of the comet If the comet had no solid nucleus, it is 
probable that it would be entirely arrested by the earth's atmos- 
phere, and no portion of it might reach the earth's surface. 

That the earth may some time pass through the tail of a comet 
is highly probable; and, indeed, we know of several cases in 
which the earth has passed very near to the tail of a comet, if it 
has not been actually enveloped in the nebulosity. • 

Shooting Stars. 

526. Shooting stars are those small luminous bodies which at 
night are frequently seen to shoot rapidly aci*oss the heavens, and 
suddenly disappear. They may be seen on every clear night, and 
at times follow each other so rapidly that it is quite impossible 
to count them. They generally increase in frequency from the 
evening twilight throughout the night until the morning twilight; 
and, when the light of day docs not interfere, they are most 
numerous about 6 A.M| 

527. Height^ velocity, etc. — By means of simultaneous observa- 
tions made at two or more stations at suitable distances from each 
other, we may determine their height above the earth's surface, 
the length of their paths, and the velocity of their motion. It is 
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found that they begin to be visible at an average height ol' 74 
miles, and they disappear at an average elevation of 60 miles. 
The average length of their visible paths is 42 miles. Tfie aver- 
age velocity relative to the earth's surface for the brighter class 
of shooting stars amounts to 29 miles per second , and they come 
in the greatest numbers from that point of spaee toward which the 
earth is moving in its annual coarse around the sun. 

528. The meieors of August and Xovember. — Shooting stars arO 
most numerous in the mouth of August ; and about the 10th of 
August the number is five times as great as the average for the 
entire year. The paths of moat of them then diverge from the 
constellation Perseus, a region about 4:0° north of that point to- 
ward which the earth at that time is moving. 

In the year 1833, shooting stars appeared in extraordinary num- 
bers on the morning of November 13th. It was estimated that 
the number visible at a single station could not have been lesa 
than 200,000. They seemed to emanate chiefly from a point in 
the constellation Leo, which ia about 10° north of that point in 
the heavens toward which the enrlh at that time was moving. A 
similar exhibition took place on the 12th of November, 1799, as 
also on sin-cral other years about the snnie day of November. 

A brilliant display of meteors was observed in Europe on the 
mOT^ing of November 14th, 1SG6, and again in the United States 
on the morofcg of November 14th, 1867, and also in 18(33. 

iiid. }f'l"orlc orhi'ls, etc. — Il.iving determined the velocity and 
dircetion of a meteor's path with reference to the earth, we can 
com]iiue the direction and velocity oftlie motion with reference 
to the sun. In this manner it has boon shown that these bodies, 
before they approached the earth, were revolving about llie sun 
in ellipses of considerable eccenliii:ily. In some instnncos the 
velocity has been so great as to indical'j that the path difl'eretl lit- 
tle from a parabola. 

Tims wv wc that ordinary shuoiing |(fti-R an: b.i.lirs moving 
through s|i:iee in paths similar to the cmnels; iinil il. is innbable 
that lho\' do not dill'er mali-rially fioin comets except- in their di- 
mens^ions, and jierhaps also in th''ir d^'nsity. 

Their li;;!it iirobalily rcsnlls fium th<-'heat p-,'iKT;ili.l W the 
compressiuu of ihc air before them. It has bet'n oliji'd^il ihat at 
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the height of 50 miles the atmosphere is too rare to develop so 
much heat. But we know that the motion of a large body mov» 
ing about 30 miles per second is entirely lost in a second or two, 
and this motion, communicated to the particles of the surround- 
ing air, must be sufficient to develop an enormous ahiount of 
heat and light. 

We also conclude that shooting stars are not distributed uni- 
formly through space, but many of them arc grouped together, 
forming complete or incomplete rings of minute bodies revolving 
together around the sun. These rings are so situated that the 
earth encounters one of them annually on the 10th of August, 
and another occasionally on the 12th of November, furnishing 
meteoric displays of unusual splendor. The plane of the August 
zone appears to be nearly perpendicular to the plane of the earth's 
orbit ; and this is the reason why at that time the radiant point 
is found so far distant from the ecliptic. 

, Detonating Meteors, 

530. Ordinary shooting stars are not accompanied by any audi- 
ble sounds though sometimes seen to break into pieces. Occa- 
sionally meteors of extraordinary brilliancy are succeeded by an 
explosive noise. These have been called detonating meteors; On 
the morning of November 15th, 1859, a meteor passed over the 
southern part of New Jersey, and was so brilliant that its flash 
attracted attention in the presence of an unclouded sun. Soon 
after the flash, there was heard a series of terrific explosions^ 
which were compared to the discharge of a thousand cannon. 
From a comparison of numerous observations, it was computed 
that the height of this meteor when first seen was over 60 miles ; 
and when it exploded its height was 20 miles. The length of its 
visible path was more than 40 miles. Its velocity relative to the 
earth was at least 20 miles per second ; but its velocity relative 
to the sun was about 28 miles per second, indicating that it was 
moving about the sun in a very eccentric ellipse, or perhaps a 
parabola. 

Vi the 2d of August, 1860, in the evening, a magnificent fire- 
ball was seen throughout the whole region from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans, and from Charleston to St. Louis. A few minutes after 
its disappearance there was heard a tremendous explosion like 
the sound of distant cannon. The length of its visible path was 
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about 240 miles, and ita time of flight was 8 seconds, abowing tv I 
velocity of 30 miles per second. lis velocity relative to the sun i 
was 24 miles per second. 

531. Nhnber, velociti/, etc. — The number of detonating meteors 
recorded in scientific journals is over 800. Their average height 
ai the first instant of apparition is 92 miles, and at the instant of 
vanishing is 32 milea Their average velocity ia 19 miles per 
aecoiid. 

Comparing these results with those derived from the ordinary 
ehooting stars, we conclude that the two classes of bodies do not 
probably differ much from each other except in size and density. 
The noise which succeeds the appearance of a detonating meteor I 

I is perhaps due to the collapse of the air rushing into the vacuum ^H 
which is left behind the advancing meteor. No audible sound ^H 
proceeds from ordinary shooting stars, because they arc small ^^M 
bodies, of feeble density, and are generally consumed while yet ^^| 
at an elevation of 50 miles above the earth's surface. ^H 

AeroUles. ^^M 

532. There ia no evideDCC that any thing comiDg from ordioaiy ^^M 
shooting stars evor reaches the cartli'H .surface; but occasionally 
solid bodies descend to the earth's surKice from beyond the c.irth's 
atmosphere. These are called aerolites. In December, 1807, .a 
meteor of great brilliancy passed over the southern part of Con- 
nueticut, and soon after its disappearance there were heard three 
loud explosions like those of a cannon, and there fell a shower of 
meteoric stone;!. The entire weight of all the fragments discov- 
ered was at least 300 pounds. The specific gravity of these stones 
was 3.6; their composition was one half silcx, one third oxyd of 
iron, and the remainder chiefly magiK'-sia. The length of the vis- 
ible path of this meteor was at least 100 miles, and its velocity 
several niih's per second. 

Ill M.iy. ISnO, an aerolite exploded over Eastern Ohio, sim\ from 
it di'siviid.'il .1 shower of stones whose entire weight was esti- 
nijiteil at 700 pounds. Their ppeeific gravity was 3.r)4, and tlfeir 
eompoHition very similar to that of the meteor of 18i)7. There 
are 20 well-anthentieated eases in which aerolites have fiilli'n in 
the United State.i since 1S07. The specific gravity of H! of these 
ijKli,-iii-s ran-'cd from 3 to 3. CO. 
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In July, 1847, an aerolite exploded over Bohemia, and from it 
there were seen to descend two masses of iron, which together 
weighed 72 pounds. Its specific gravity was 7.71. Its compo- 
sition was 92 per cent of iron, 5 per cent, nickel, with a small 
quantity of cobalt, etc. There are one or two other cases in which 
iron meteors have been known to fall to the earth ; and there have 
been found over 100 other similar masses believed to be aerolites, 
although the date of their fall is unknown. 

The elements of which aerolites consist are the same as those 
found in the crust of the earth; yet the manner in which these 
elements are combined is peculiar, so that the general aspect of 
aerolites is suflScient to distinguish them from all terrestrial min- 
erals. 

• 

533. Origin of aerolites, — Various hypotheses have been pro- 
posed to account for the origin of aerolites. 

1st. It has been conjectured that they are formed in the atmos- 
phere like rain or hail. This supposition is inadmissible, because, 
allowing the aerolite to be once formed, there is no known cause 
which could impel it in a direction nearly horizontal with a ve- 
locity of several miles per second. 

2d. It has b'.en conjectured that aerolites are masses ejected 
from terrestrial volcanoes. This supposition is inadmissible, be- 
cause the greatest velocity with which stones have ever been 
ejected from volcanoes is less than two miles per second, and the 
direction of this motion must be nearly vertical ; while aerolites 
frequently move in a direction nearly horizontal, and with a ve- 
locity of several miles per second. 

3d. It has been conjectured that aerolites have been ejected from 
volcanoes in the moon with a velocity sufficient to carry them out 
of the sphere of the moon's attraction into that of the earth's at- 
traction. This supposition is unsatisfactory, because the lunar 
, volcanoes are at present entirely extinct. If, then, aerolites once 
belonged to the moon, they must have been projected from its 
surface many years ago. Since that time they must have been 
moving in orbits around some larger body, such as the earth or 
the sun ; that is, whatever may have been the first source of aero- 
lites, they must now be regarded as satellites of the earth or the 
sun. 
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53t Orbits of aerolites, — The facts which have been established 
respecting shooting Blars and detonating meteors can leave but 
little doubt that aerolites are bodies revolving about the sun like 
the planets and cometa, and are encountered by the earth iq its 
annual motion around the sun ; and it is probable that the chief 
difference between these three classes of bodies depends upon their 
size and deitsitj. 

We hence conclude that the interplanetary spaces, instead of 
being absolutely void, are filled with a countless number of mi- 
nute bodies, whose aggregate mass must be very great The com- 
ela, like the earth, must encounter an immense number of these 
bodies, and a part of their motion must be thereby destroyed. 
This effect may be appreciable in the ease of the periodic comets, 
although it is thus far inappreciable in the case of the earth and 
the other planets. 
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THE FIXED STARS — THEIR LIGHT, THEIR DISTANCE, AKD 

THEIR MOTIONS. 

535. IWin/ is a Jii-ed star ? — The fixed stars are po called because 
fixim century to century they preserve almost exactly the same 
positions with respect to each other. Many of the stars form 
groups which are so peculiar that they are easily identified ; ami 
the relative positions of these stars arc nearly the same now as 
they were two thousand years ago. Accurate observations, how- 
ever, made with telescopes, have proved that many, and probably- 
all of the so-called fixed stars, have a real motion. There arc, 
however, ouly about 30 stars whose motion is as-great as one sec- 
ond in a year, and generally the motion is only a few seconds in 
a ccntutj'. 

fiSOi. I/ow the fiTcd stars arc cln>:si/ir,l.—.Thc stars arc divided 
into classes according to their different degrees of apparent brigliL- 
iic-^fl. The mo.'^t conspicuous are ti-rm^-d .«tars oiilm j!i\<l mngni- 
tude; those which are next in oid^T <ir!)ri.c;hlness an> cnllcd stars 
ol the .yi(((? ninirniludc, and so "ii. tin' first ^ix magnitudes em- 
bracing all wliicli can be distinctly loeuted by the naked eye 
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Telescopic stars are classified in a similar manner down to the 
twelfth, and even smaller magnitudes. 

The distribution of stars into magnitudes is arbitrary, and as- 
tronomers have differed in the magnitude they have assigned to 
the same star. According to the best authority, the number of 
stars of the first magnitude is 20; of thc%econd magnitude, 34; 
third, 141; fourth, 327; fifth, 959; and sixth, 4424; making 5905 
stars visible to the naked eye. Of these only about one half can 
be above the horizon at one time ; and it is only on the most fa- 
vorable nights that stars of the sixth magnitude can be clearly 
distinguished by the naked eye. Even "then, only the brighter 
stars can be seen near the horizon. 

The number of stars of the seventh magnitude is estimated at 
13,000; eighth magnitude, 40,000; and ninth magnitude, 142,000; 
making about 200,000 stars from the first to the ninth magnitude. 
It is estimated that the number of stars visible in HerscheFs re- 
flecting telescope of 18 inches aperture was more than 20 mil- 
lions ; and the number visible in more powerful telescopes is still 
greater. 

537. Comparison of Hie brightness of the stars. — Sir W. Ilerschel 
estimated that if an average star of the sixth magnitude be taken 
as unity, the light emitted by an average star of the fifth magni- 
tude will be represented by 2 ; one of the fourth magnitude by 
6 ; of the third magnitude by 12 ; the second magnitude by 25 ; 
and the first magnitude by 100. There is, however, considerable 
variety in the brightness of stars that are classed as of the same 
magnitude. The light of Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, 
is from 5 to 10 times as great as some of the stars of the first 
magnitude, and more than 300 times as great as an average star 
of the sixth magnitude. 

538. Cause of Hits diversity of brightness. — It is probable that 
these varieties of magnitude are chiefly caused by difference of 
distance rather than by difference of intrinsic splendor among 
the objects themselves. Those stars which are placed immediate- 
ly about our solar system appear bright in consequence of their 
proximity, and are called stars of the first magnitude; those which 
lie beyond are more numerous, and appear less bright, and are 
called stars of the second magnitude ; and thus, as the distance 
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of tte stars increases, their apparent brightness diminishes, until I 
at a certain distance they become invisible to the naked eye. 

Some deviations from 'this general rule are to be expected. In i 
fact, some of the fainter stars are among those which are nearest 
to us. 

539. Have ihejijxd stars a sertsilile disc? — When a telescope is 
directed to a planet, the planet appears with a distinct disc, like 
that which the moon presents to tlic naked eye. But it is differ- 
ent even with the brightest of the fixed stars. The telescope, in- 
stead of magnifying, actually diminishes them. A star viewed by 
tbe naked eye appears surrounded by a radiation, and the ap- 
pearance may be represented by a dot with raya diverging from 
every side of it. The telescope cuts off this radiation, and exhib- 
its the star as a lucid point of very small diameter, even when 
tbe highest magnifying powers are employed. With a power of 
6000, the apparent diameter of the stars seems fcs* than with lower 
powers. 

The brighter stars, when viewed with the best telescope, do, 
however, exhibit a small disc ; but this disc is spurious, and prob- . 
ab\y arises from the dispersion of light in passing through the 
rarth'.s atmosphere. That these diwa arc not real is proved by 
ihc fact that they are not magnified by an incrcasi' nf telescopic 
power, and also by the fact that, in the occultation of a bright star 
by the moon, its extinction is absolutely instanUtneonp, not the 
smallest trace of gradual diminution of light being perceptible, 

.540. Hoio do the stars become vislhle to ns? — The tci ;ii nmgnilude 
applied to the stai-s is therefore* used to designate simply their 
relative bri'ijldifsf:. None of the stare have any measurable mag- 
nitude at all. There is, however, reason to believe that the ab- 
solute diameters of the stars arc very great; hence we are com- 
pelled to coneliide that the distance of these bodies is so enormous 
that their apparent diameter seen from the earth is COOO times 
less than any angle whicli the naked eye i.s capable 'of a]ipic- 
ciating. ' 

Slars, then, become sensible to the eye, not bv siiblendiiig an 
ap]ireci.ib!c angle, but from ihc iiit(msity of the light which they 
emit. The quantity of light which the eye receives frimi a .^tar 
varies inversely as the square of its distance. At a ccrl;iiii d:-;- 
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tance this light is insufficient to produce sensation, and the star 
becomes invisible. 

When a star becomes invisible to the naked eye, the telescope 
may render it visible by uniting in the image as many rays as can 
enter the aperture of the object-glass. The increase of illumina- 
tion from the use of a telescope will depend upon the ratio of the 
area of the aperture of the object-glass to that of the pupil of the 
eye. By augmenting the aperture of the telescope we may there- 
fore increase the apparent brightness of an object, so that a star 
of the sixth magnitude may appear as bright as a star of the first 
magnitude does to the naked eye. 

511. Twinkling of ike stars, — The scintillation, or twinkling of 
tlie stars, which contrasts so strongly with the steady light of the 
principal planets, is an optical phenomenon, supposed to be due 
to what is termed the interference of light Humboldt, the cele- 
brated traveler, states that in the pure air of Cumana, in South 
America, the stars do not twinkle after they have attained an ele- 
vation, on the average, of 15*^ above the horizon. 

542. Division into constellations, — For the sake of more readily 
distinguishing the stars, they have been divided into groups 
called constellations. These constellations are represented under 
the forms of various animals, such as bears, lions, goats, serpents, 
and so on. In some instances we may easily imagine that the ar- 
rangement of the stars bears some resemblance to the object from 
which the constellation is named, as, for example, the Swan and 
the Scorpion; in other instances no such resemblance can be 
traced. This fanciful mode of grouping the stars is of very an- 
cient date, and is continued by modern astronomers chiefly for 
the sake of avoiding the confusion that might arise from an al- 
teration in the old system. 

543. Names of Hie constellations, — There are twelve constellations 
lying upon the zodiac, and hence called the zodiacal constellations, 
viz., Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pisces. These are also 
the names of the twelve divisions of 30° each into which the 
ecliptic has been divided; but the effect of precession, which 
throws back the place of the equinox among the stars 50" a year, 
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has caused a displacement of tlie signs of the zodiac with respect "i 
to the correspouding couateliations. The sign Taurus at presoiit i 
occupies the constellatifti Aries, the sign Gemini the constellation f 
Taurus, and so on, the signs having retreated among the stars 30* I 
since the present division of the zodiac was adopted. 

The priucipal cooslcllations in the northern half of the bcavcns^ J 
in addition to such, of the zodiacal ones as lie north of the celea- ] 
tial equator, are: 

Andromeda. Cassiopeia. Draco. Perseus. 

Aquila. Cophcus. Ilcrcules. Ursa Major. 

Auriga. Corona Boreahs. Ljra. Uisa Mini 

Bootes, Cjgnus. Pegasus. 

The principal constellations situated oti the south side of the 1 

equator, exclusive of the six southern zodiacal ones, are : 

Argo Navis. Cetus. Ophiuchus, 

Cania Major. Crux. Orion. 

Canis Minor. Eridanus. Piscia Australia. 

Centaurus. Monoceroa. 

Others will be found upon celestial globoa and charts, raising the' J 

total number of constellations at present recognized by astrono- I 

mcrs to about eighty. 

544. Ifji'j particular stars arc designated. — ^fany of the brighter 
stai-s iiad proper names assigned thetu at a very early date, as 
Siriiiw, Arcturus, Kigel, Aldebaran, etc., and by these names thoy 
arc still commonly di.siinguished. 

It was the custom in former times to indicate the locality of a 
star by its position in the constellation to which it belonged ; but 
this method was found to be extremely tedious, besides bL'iiig fre- 
quently liable to misconceptiou, Bayer, a German astronomer, 
in 1004 published a series of maps of the heavens, in which the 
stars of each constellation were distinguished by the letters of the 
Grei'k aud Roman alphabets, the brightest being called a, the next 
/3, and so on. Thus a Lyras denotes the brightest star in the con- 
stollution Lyra, /3 Lyrrc the second star, and so on. 

lii consequence cither ofa want of proper care in assigninglot- 
ters to the stars, or perha])s from a real change of brightness of 
the stars since the time of Bayer, we sometimes And that the 
brij^htness of the stars in a eonslcllation docs not follow the ordor 
of the letters by which they are distinguished. Thus a Dracouis 
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is not so bright as either /3 or y of the same constellation. Flam- 
steed, the first astronomer royal at Greenwich, distinguished the 
stars of each constellation by the numerals 1, 2, 3, etc., and stars 
are oflen referred to by these numbers. In large catalogues of 
stars, the stars arc usually numbered continuously from begin- 
ning to end in the order of their right ascensions. 

545. Remarkable constellations enumerated, — One of the most con- 
spicuous constellations in the northern firmament is Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear, in which we find seven stars which may easily 
be conceived to form the outline of a dipper, of which the t^w> 
brightest are nearly in a straight line with the pole star, and are 
hence called the pointers. They are not far from the zenith at 
New Haven at 10 o'clock in the evening in the month of April. 

The constellation Cassiopeia presents six stars which may be 
conceived to form the outline of a chair. It is not far from the 
zenith at 10 o'clock in the evening in the month of October. 

The constellation Ursa Minor contains seven stars which may 
also be conceived to form the outline of a dipper, the pole star 
forming the extremity of the handle. The principal stars of 
these three constellations arc represented in Fig. 2, page 14. 

The constellation Orion is one of the most magnificent in the 
heavens, and with some imagination may be conceived to resem- 
ble a great giant It is in the south at 10 o'clock in the evening 
in the month of January. To the left of Orion, and a little below 
it, is then seen the star Sirius, which far surpasses all others in 
brilliancy. 

The square of Pegasus is formed by four moderately bright 
stars, which appear at a considerable altitude above the horizon 
in thie southern quarter of the sky about 10 in the evening in the 
middle of October. 

The Pleiades form a group of stars in the constellation Taurus. 
The naked eye discovers six or seven, but in the telescope up- 
ward of two hundred are revealed. This group passes the merid- 
ian at 10 o^clock in the evening in the month of.Decembei. A 
little below, and to the left of the Pleiades, is a wedge of stars 
called the Hyades^ of which Aldebaran is the conspicuous member. 

546. Oatahgues of stars. — ^Various catalogues of stars have been 
formed, in which are indicated their right ascensions and declina- 
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tioiis for a certain epoch. Eipparchus is believed to bave been 
the first who uudertook such a compilation, 128 years before the 
Cliristian era. His catalogue iucluded 1022 stars, and has been 
firi'sorved to ua in the Almagest of Claudius Ptolemy. Some 
modern catalogues contain a much larger number of stars. The 
British Association catalogue contains 8377 stars; the catalogue 
of Lalandc contains 47,390 stars; Cooper's catalogue contaios 
60,066 stars near the ecliptic ; and the entire number tabulated 
at the present time amounts to several hundreds of thousands, 

547. Piriodia stars. — Some stars exhibit periodical changes in 
their brightness, and are therefore called periodic stars. One of 
the most remarkable of this class is the star Omicron Ceti, often 
termed Mira, or the wonderful star. This star retains its greatest 
brightness for about 14 days, being then usually equal to a star 
of the second magnitude. It then decreases, and in about two 
months ceases to be visible to the naked eye. After rcmainiDg 
thus invisible for six or seven months, it reappears, and increases 
gradually for two months, when it recovers its maximum splen- , 
dor. It goes through all its changes in 332 days, and in 1869 its | 
maximum brilliancy occurred on the 8th of October. At the 
times of the ic:\st light, it becomes reduced to the tenth or twelfth 
magnitude. • . 

Another remarkable periodic star is Algol, in the constellation 
Perseus. It generally appears of the second magnitude, and coQ' 
tinucs thus for about 61 hours. It then diminishes in brightness, 
and in less than four hours is reduced to a star of the fourth mag- 
nitude, and thus remains about twenty minutes. It then iri' 
creases, and in about four hours more it recovers its original splen 
dor. The exact period in which all these variations are performed 
is 2d. 20h. 48m. 553. It was at its minimum of brightness in 
1869, October Slst, at 8h. 9m. in the evening. New Haven time, 
from which data the time of any other minimum can be com- 
puted. 

There arc more than 100 stars known to be variable to a great- 
er or loss extent. The periods of these changes vary from a few 
days to many years. The star 34 Cygni varies from the third to 
the sixth magnitude in a period of about 18 years. The bright 
star Ciipclla, in the constellation Auriga, is believed to have in- 
creased in lustre during the present century, while within the 
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same period one of the seven bright stars (8) in Ursa Major has 
probably diminished Many instances of a similar kind might be 
mentioned, 

. 548. Caxise of this periodicity. — These phenomena have been ex- 
plained, 1st, by Supposing that a dark, opaque body may revolve 
about the variable star, and at certain times intercept a portion of 
its light ; or, 2d, that a nebulous body of great extent may re- 
volve round the star, and intercept a portion of its light when in- 
terposed between us and the star. 3d. The stars themselves may 
not be uniformly luminous all over their surfaces, but occasion- 
ally, from their axial rotations, present toward the earth a disc 
partially covered with dark spots, thereby shining with a dimmer 
light 4tli. Some stars may have the form of thin flat discs, and 
by rotation present to us alternately their edge and their flat side, 
producing corresponding changes of brightness. It is certain that 
these variations are entirely independent of any effect which the 
earth's atmosphere could produce. 

The first-mentioned hypothesis will not explain the long-con- 
tinued obscuration of Omicron Ccti. Neither of the last two hv- 
pothcscs will explain the sudden changes in the brightness of 
Algol. The second hypothesis is believed to furnish the most 
plausible explanation of the phenomena which has yet been pro- 
posed. 

549. Tkmporary stars. — Several instances are recorded of stars 
suddenly appearing where none had before been observed, some- 
times surpassing the light of stars of the first magnitude, re- 
maining thus for a short time, and then gradually fading away. 

• The first on record was observed by Ilipparchus 184 B.C., the 
disappearance of which is said to have led that astronomer to 

• compile the star-cataloguebearing his name. In the year 389 
A.D. a star blazed forth ftar a Aquilw, which shone for three 
weeks, appearing as splendid as the planet Venus, after which it 
disappeared, and has never since been seen. In the autumn of 
1572 a new star suddenly appeared in the constellation Cassiopeia. 
When first noticed it was as bright as Sirius, the brightest star in 
our firmament ; and it finally attained such splendor that it was 
distinctly visible at midday. In about a month it began to di- 
minishy and in sixteen months it entirely disappeared. 
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Another temporary star became suddenly visible in OpbiucbuB , 
in 1C04, and excoeded Jupiter in splendor. It remained visible i 
till 1606, and then disappeared. 

In 1848 a star of the fourth magnitude was seen in the constcl- | 
Itttion Ophinchus, in a place where no star had ever been observed 
before. After a few weeks it declined in brightness, and has now 
fiided away to the twelfth magnitude, so that it can not be seen i 
without a superior telescope. It is possible that the teraponiTy j 
stars do not differ from the periodic stara except in the length of ' 
their periods. 

550. Distance of Oie fixed stars. — That the distance of the fixed ] 
stars from the earth is immense is proved by the following coq- 
siderationa. The earth, in its annual course around the sun, re- 
volves in an orbit whose diameter is 190 millions of miles. The 
station from which we observe the stars on the 1st of January is 
distant 190 millions of miles from the station from which we view 
them on the 1st of July; jet from these two remote points the 
stars present the same appearance, proving that the diameter of 
the earth's orbit must be a mere point compared with the distance < 
of the nearest stars. 

051. Annual paraUax. — The greatest angle which the radius of 
the earth's orbit subtends at a fixed star is called its annual paral- 
lax. Numerous attempts have been made to measure the amount 
of this parallax. Suppose a star to be situated at the pole of the 
ecliptic, and that it is near enough to the earth to have a sensible 
rig. 151 parallax Then, while the earth travels round 

the sun, the star, as projected on the distant firma- 
ment, will appear to describe a small circle, ABCD, 
; whose centre, S, is on the line joining the sun and 
star; and the diameter of this circle will dimin- 
ish as the distance ofthc star from the earth in- 
creases. 
If the star is situated in the plane of the ecliptic, then, for thrcu 
p. ,„3 mouths ofthc year, it will appear to move a littlg 

s to the enst of its mean position, and in the next 

three months it will return to its first position. It 
will iheu api)ear to move a little to the west of its incaii poailloit, 
and afterward return to its first position, itri apparent motion be- 
ing confined to a Mraislit line. AC, 
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If the star is situated between the ecliptic and its pole, the mo- 
tion of the earth about the sun will give to the star 
an apparent motion in an ellipse, ABCD, whose 
eccentricity will increase as the star's latitude de- 
creases. 

If, then, a fixed star had any considerable paral- 
lax, it would be easy to discover it by measuring accurately its 
position from one season to another ; but, among the many thou- 
sand stars which have been carefully observed by astronomers, 
not one has been found which exhibits a parallax exceeding one 
second. 

552. Parallax of Alpha CentaurL — Observations made upon the 
star Alpha Centauri, one of the brightest stars of the southern 
hemisphere, indicate an annual parallax of -nnr^bs of a second. 
Having determined the parallax, we can compute the distance of 
the star by the proportion 

sin. 0".92 : 1 :: 95 millions of miles : the distance of the star, 
which is found to be twenty millions of millions of miles. This 
distance is so immense that a ray of light, moving at the rate of 
192,000 miles per second, requires 8i years to travel from this 
star to the e^j^. We do not see the star as it actually is, but it 
shines with^fc light emitted S-J- years ago. Hence, if it were 
obliterated from the heavens, we should continue to see it for 
more than three years after its destruction ; yet Alpha Centauri 
is probably our nearest neighbor among the fixed stars. 

553. Row differences of parallax may he detected, — Since the best 
astronomical observations are liable to minute errors, which ren- 
der it difficult to determine a star's absolute place with the accu- 
racy required for the measurement of parallax, astronomers have 
sought for some method of detecting parallax which shall be free 
from the errors of ordinary observations. The following method 



has been proposed for this purpose. 
Let S bo a star which we will sup- 
pose to have a visible parallax, and 
let ABCD be the small ellipse which 
it appears to describe in consequence 
of the- motion of the earth about the 
sun. Let S' and S'^ be two other 
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Stars, so distant from ibe earth as to have no seDsible parallax, 
and situated on the axes of the tllijise ABCD, and suppose the 
three slurs to be included in the same field of the telescope. The 
apparent distance of the sLir S from S' will change during the 
year from AS' to CS', and its distance from S" will change from 
BS" to DS". These disLincea can he measured with great exact- 
ness by means of a micrometer ; and these measurements ore in- 
dependent of the errors which aifect the determination of the ab- 
solute places of the stars. If the stars S' and S" have a small 
parallax, then these observations will determine the different of 
parallax between the star S and the stars of comparison. When 
we wish to select stars which have no appreciable parallax, -wo 
choose those of the smallest magnitude, which for that reason are 
presumed to be at the greatest distance from the earth, 

5»4. Parallax of 61 Cygni. — By the method here indicated, the 
parallax of the star 61 Cygni was determined by the great as- 
tronomer Bessel, of Konigsberg, to be 0".35. The observations 
of Mr. Johnson, at Oxford, make the parallax of this star 0".40 ; 
Struve, at Pulkova, makes the parallax 0".61 ; and Auwers, at 
Konigsberg, makes the parallax 0".o6. The mean of these four 
determinations is 0".45, indicating a distance of 44 millions of 
millions of milus, a space which light would not ^ppcrsc in loss 
than 7i yeftrs. 

5,-)5. Parallax of oQier stars. — No other star has yet been found 
whose parallax exceeds about one r|ii:i]tur of a second. Sirius 
and Aljiha Lyraj have apparently a parallax of nearly a quarter 
of a srcond, and observations have indicated about an equal par- 
allax in two other small stars. All the other stars of our firma- 
ment are apparently at a greater distance from us ; and if the dis- 
tance of the nearest stai-s is so great, wo must conclude that those 
faint stirs which are barely discernible in powerful telescopes aro 
much morc distant llence we conclude that wo do not see Ihem 
as they now are, but as they were years ago ; perhapf:, in some 
instanec^jwilh the rays which proceeded from them several thou- 
sands of yeai-s ago ; and it is possible that ihey may have changed 
their appearance, or Lave been entirely annihilated j-eurs ago, al- 
though wc actually see them at the present moment. 
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556. Light of the sun compared with that of the fixed stars. — The 
fixed stars must be self-luminous^ for no light reflected from our 
sun could render them visible at the enormous distances at which 
they are situated from us. Indeed, it is demonstrable that many 
of the fixed stars actually give out as much light as our sun. It 
is estimated that the light of our sun is 450,000 times greater than 
that of the full m6on ; and it has been proved that the light of 
the full moon is 13,000 times greater than that of Sirius ; that is, 
the light of the sun is about 6000 million times greater than that 
of Sirius. Since the quantity of light which the eye receives 
from a star varies inversely as the square of its distance, and since 
the distance of Sirius is 800,000 times that of the sun, it follows 
that, if Sirius were brought as near to us as the sun, its light 
would be 640,000 million times as great as it appears at present; 
that is, the light emitted by Sirius is a hundred times that of our 
sun. Many other fixed stars probably emit as much light as 
Sirius ; in other words, the fixed stars belong to the same class 
of bodies as our sun, in respect of the amount of light which they 
emit ; and it is probable that many of them arc bodies of at least 
equal dimensions, otherwise the intensity of their illumination 
must be very much greater than that of our sun. 

557. Proper motion of the stars. — The changes in the position of 
•the stars due to aberration and nutation are mtrely apparent 

movements, and their exact amounts can be readily calculated for 
any star. The effects of precession can be determined with equal 
facility. It is found by observation, however, that most stars ex- 
hibit a slow motion in the heavens which can not be thus ac- 
counted for. After due allowance has been made for preces- 
sion, aberration, and nutation, there still remain very appreciable 
changes of position. These are not such periodical motions to 
and fro as would be produced by parallax ; on the contrary, they 
are uniformly progressive from year to year. A star in Ursa 
Major (known as 1830 of Groombridge's catalogue) travels at the 
rate of seven seconds in a year ; 61 Cygni, whose parallax, as al- 
ready mentioned, has been determined, is moving at the rate of 
five seconds annually. The star Alpha Centauri has a proper 
motion of nearly four seconds annually, and most of the brighter 
stars of the firmament have a sensible proper motion. The result 
of this motion is a slow but constant change in the fig " '^a 
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constellationa In the case of several of the stars, this change in 
2000 years has become quite sensible to the naked eye. The 
proper motion of Arcturus in 2000 years has amounted to more 
than one degree ; that of Sirius and Procyon to three quarters of 
a degree. 

558. Cause of this proper motion, — There are two ways in which 
such movements may be explained. Either the star itself may 
be supposed to have a real motion through space, or the sun, at- 
tended by the planets, may have a real motion in a contrary di- 
rection to that of the star's apparent ona On extending the in- 
quiry to a great number of stars, it appears beyond doubt that 
both causes must be in existence, certain stars having really an 
independent motion in the htaveris, which, to distinguish it from 
merely apparent displacements, is termed the proper motion^ while 
the solar system itself travels through space. 

559. How could a motion of the solar system be detected? — If we 
suppose the sun, attended by the planets, to be moving through 
space, we ought to be able to detect this motion by an apparent 
motion of the stars in a contrary direction, as, when an observer 
moves through a forest of trees, his own motion imparts an ap- 
parent motion to the trees in a contrary direction. AH the stars 
would not bo Equally affected by such a motion of the solar sys- ' 
tem. The nearest stars would appear to have the greatest mo- 
tion, but all the changes of position would appear to take place in 
the same direction. The stars would all appear to recede from 

Fig. 12d. Fig. 127. 
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A, that point of the heavens toward which the sun is moving, 
while in the opposite quarter, B, the stars would become crowded 
more closely together. 
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S/^Direction of the sun^s motion, — ^In 17S8, Sir William Her- 
sclilRnnounced that the proper motion of a large portion of the 
stars might be explained by supposing that the sun has a motion 
toward a point in the constellation Herculea More recent and 
extensive investigations have not only established the fact of the 
solar motion, but likewise indicated a direction very nearly coin- 
cident with that assigned by Ilerschel, viz., nearly toward the star 
p Herculis. The average displacement of the stars, as estimated 
by Struve, indicates that the motion of the sun in one year is about 
150 millions of miles, which is about one fourth of the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit, or five miles per second ; but, according 
to the estimate of Airy, the motion of our solar system is about 
twenty -seven miles per second. 

561. Is die surCs motion rectilinear? — It is probable that the solar 
system does not advance from age to age in a straight line, but 
that it revolves about the centre of gravity of the group of stars 
of which it forms a member. It is also probable that this centre 
of gravity is situated nearly in the plane of the Milky Way ; and 
if the orbit of the sun is nearly circular, this centre must be about 
90° distant from p Herculis, the point toward which the solar sys- 
tem is moving. Maedler conjectured that the brightest star in 
the Pleiades was the central sun of the universe, but without suf- 
ficient reason. The orbit of the solar system is probably so large 
that ages may elapse before it will be possible to detect any change 
in the direction of the sun's motion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DOUBLE STARa — CLUSTERS OF STARS. — NEBULJS. 

562. Double stars, — Many stars which to the naked eye, or with 
telescopes of small power, appear to be single, when examined 
with telescopes of greater power are found to consist of two stars 
placed close together. These are called double stars. Some of 
these are resolved into separate stars by a telescope of moderate 
power, as Castor, which consists of two stars at the distance of 5'' 
from each other, each being of the third or fourth magnitude. 
Many of them, however, for their separation, require '" »nost 
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powerful telescope. Some stars, which to ordinary telescon*Bp* 
fjear only double, wlien seen ihrougli more powerful instri^lEts 
are found to consist of tUree stars, forming a triple star ; ' and tliero 
are also combinations of four, five, or more stars, lying williiu 
small distances from each other, thus forming quadruplti^ quinlu^^y 
and muUiph stars. Only four double stars were known until llie 
time of Sir W. Ilersckel, who discovered upward of 500, and sub- 
sequent observers have extended this number to 6000. 

563, Chsaijication of double slara. — Herscbel divided double 
stars into four classes, according to the angular distance between 
the two comjionenti The first class comprised those only in 
which the distance between the two components does not exceed 
4" ; the second class those in which it exceeds 4", but falls short 
of 8"; the third class extends from 8" to IC"; and the fourth 
class exten(^a from 16" to 32". Struve hus subdivided some of 
IlerscberB classes, malting thus eight classes instead of four. 
When the distance between two stars exceeds 32", tbey are not 
generally admitted into the catalogue of double stars. 

la some instances the components of a double star are of eqi 
brilliancy, but it more frequently happens that one star is bright 
er than tho othi-r. Occnsionally diu iiifqnalily of light i^ s^o frreat 
ihiit the smaller star is almost lost in the rcfulgeuee of its bright- 
er neighbor. 
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riiJl. Cohrul stac-s.— ^laiiy stars shine with a colored light, as 
red, bine, green, or yellow. These colors arc exhibited in .strik- 
ing contrast in many of the double stars. Combinations uf blue 
and yellow, or green and yellow, arc not infrequent, while in 
fewer cases we find one star white and the other purple, or one 
white and the other red. In several instances each star hjis a 
rosy light. Tlie colors of the two components are sometimes 
compleiiiontary to each other — that is, if combined, tlK'v would 
, furiii white light. In such cases, if one star i.s much smaller than 
the other, we niay attribute the difference of color to the effect of 
contrast only. Thus, if the larger one be j-ellow, ihc companion 
may incline to blue : or, if the former have a greenish light, the 
laller may be tinged with crimson. Yet it can hardly be doubt- 
ed lli:it in many cases the light of the .stare is actually of different 
color.s; that there exist in the univer.«c numbers of vel low, blue, 
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green, and crimson suns, whose refulgence must produce the most 
beautiful effects upon the planets which circulate around them. 

Single stars of a fiery red or deep orange color are not uncom- 
mon, but there is no instance of an isolated deep blue or green 
star ; these colors are apparently confined to the compound stars. 

Below the constellation Orion there is a star of the seventh 
magnitude of a blood-red color, and near it is another star of sim- 
ilar brightness, but presenting a pure white light. 

The following are a few of the most interesting colored double 
stars: 

Name of star. Color of larger onei Color of smaller onei 

y Andromeda) Orange Sea-green. 

a Piscium Pale green - - - Blue. 

/3 Cygni Yellow ----- Sapphire-blua 

<T CassiopeaB Greenish - - - - Fine blue. 

A star in Argo - - - - Pale rose - - - - Greenish-blue. 
A star in Centaurus - - Scarlet Scarlet. 

565. &ars optically double, — If two stars be very nearly in the 
same line of vision, though one may be vastly more distant than 
the other, they will form a star optically double, or one whose 
components are only apparently connected by the near coinci- 
dence of their directions as viewed from the earth. Thus the 
two stars A and B, seen from Fig. 12a 

the earth at E, will appear in -A. 

close juxtaposition, although 
they may be separated by an interval greater than the distance 
of the nearest from the earth. The chances, however, are greatly 
against there being a large number of stars thus optically joined 
together. If the stars down to the seventh magnitude were scat- 
tered fortuitously over the entire firmament, the chances against 
any two of them having a position so close to each other as 4" 
would be 9000 to 1. But more than 100 such cases of juxtapo- 
sition are known to exist 

566. Binary sUxrs. — In the year 1780, Sir William Hcrschel un- 
dertook an extensive series of observations of double stars, record- 
ing the relative position of the components, and the distance by^ 
which they were separated. By this means he hoped to be able 
to detect a parallax. He found that the distance and relative po- 
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Bition of the components of a double star were subject to change, 
but the period of tbia change Lad no relation to the t^rih'a mo- 
tion about the sun. After twenty years of observations, be ascer- 
tained and announced that these apparent changes of position 
were due to real motions of the stars themselves ; that the com- 
ponents of several of the double stars moved in orbits in the same 
manner as the planets move around the sun ; that there exist si- 
dereal systems consisting of two stars revolving about each other, 
or, rather, both revolving round their common centre of gravity. 
These stars are termed physically double, or binary stars, to dis- 
tinguish them from other double stars in which no such periodic 
change of position has been discovered, 

567. The star Gamma Virginis.—One of the most remarkable 
of the binary stars is y Virginia This is a star of the fourth 
magnitude, and its componenls are almost exactly equal. It has 
been known to consist of two stars since 1718, their distance be- 
ing then 7"; and since 1780 they have been regularly observed. 

In 1836, their distance from each other 
waa less than half a second, so that no tel*' 
escope, unless of a very superior quality 
rnnid phow tliorn otiicrwise than as !i .sin- 
gly star. At present their distance from 
LMch other is about 4". During the inter- 
val of 146 years, the direction of one of the 
components, as seen from the other, haa 
changed by nearly 360°. The entire se- 
I'ies of observations is well represented 
by supposing each of the stars to revolve 
about their common centre of gravity in 
an ellipse whose major axis is 7", and in a 
period of 16!) years. In the annexed fig- 
ure, the dotted line represents the appar- 
ent orbit of one of the stars about the oth- 
er, while the blaek linercpresL-nts tlk' form 
of the actual orbit as conipuled. Tin- orb- 
it, as viewed from the earth, is scon .=omcwhat obliquely, anil the 
apparent length of the major axis is thereby somewhat reduced. 

568. The star 70 Ophluchi.—TVci star 70 Ophiuchi consists of 
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two components, one of the fourth, the ng. isa 
other of the seventh magnitude. Since 
1779, one has made nearly a complete 
revolution about the other in an el- 
lipse whose major axis is about 8", and 
the period is about 92 years. In the 
annexed figure, the dotted line repre- 
sents the apparent orbit of one of the 
stars about the other, while the black 
line represents the form of the actual 
orbit as computed. 

569. The star Xi Ursce Majoris, etc. — The star 5 Ursoe Majoria 
consists of two components, one of Fig. lai. 
the fourth, the other of the fifth mag- 
nitude. Since 1780, one has com- 
pleted an entire revolution about the 
other, and has entered upon a second 
period. The major axis of the orbit 
is about 5'', and the time of revolu- 
tion 61 years. The annexed figure 
represents both the apparent and the 
real orbit • 

The star Z Herculis consists of two 
components, one of the third, the other of the sixth magnitude. 
Since 1782, one has completed two entire revolutions about the 
other in an ellipse whose major axis is 2^", and the period of a 
revolution is 86 years. 

570. The star Alpha Oentauri. — ^The star a Centauri consists of 
two components, one of the first, the other of the second magni- 
tude. These two stars were observed by Lacaille in 1751 ; and 
since 1826 their positions have been frequently and carefully ob- 
served. The annexed figure represents the apparent path from 
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1826 to 1864, as well as the remaining portion of tlie probable 
apparent orbit. The major axis of this orbit ia about 30", and 
the time of odc revolution about 80 years. 

571. dumber of tite Unary dars. — There are 467 double stars in 
■which observations have indicated a change in their relative po- 
sitions, and which are therefore believed to form binary systems. 
Of these there are only eight whoso jieriods are less than a cen- 
tury ; there are 142 whose periods are less than a thousand years ; 
while the perioda^of 325 apparently exceed a thousand years. 
When the motion is so slow, it must require observations extend- 
ing over a long interval of time to determine with accuracy the 
period of a complete revolution. It is probable that a large ma- 
jority of the double stars will in time be proved to be physically 
connected. 

572. Thelaw ofgmvitatim extends to 'lheJbx(tslars.—lthosh&in 
proved, in Art. 249, that if a body revolve in an ellipse by an at- 
tractive force directed toward the focus, that force must vary in- 
versely as the square of the distance. But several of the binary 
stars have been proved to revolve in ellipses; hence it is inferred 
that the s.imc law of gravitation which prevails in llic solur sys- 
tem prevail-"? among the sidereal systems. • 

573. Ahsoluk dimeitsions of ih''. oi-b'Uof ahinanj star. — If wc knew 
the distance of a binary star from the cartli, wc coukl compute 
the absolute dimensions of the orbit described. Now a Contauri 
and CI Cygni are both binary stirs, and their di.stani;es are toler- 
ably well determined. The distance of n Centauri is 224,(100 
times the radius of the earth's orbit. Ilcnce we shall have the 
proportion 

R : 224,000:: tang. 15" :1G; 
that is, the radius of the orbit described by the components of 
a Contauri is ill times the radius oftlio carllTs orbit, or nbntit 
four fifths the distance of Uranus from the sini. Tn a pimil.ir 
munner it has been computed that the I'adius of the orbit d - 
scribed by tlic components nf 61 Cy^m is j4 limis ihr- rndin^ <■( 
the earth's orbit, which is considerably greater than the orbii uf 
Neptune. 
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674. Mass of a binary star computed, — Since the relation be- 
tween the dimensions of the orbit and the time of revolution de- 
■iermines the relative masses of the central bodies, we are enabled 
to compare the mass of a binary star with that of our sun, when 
we tnow the absolute radius of the orbit, and the periodic time 
of the star. In Art. 468 we found 

If m represent the mass of our sun, r the radius of the earth's 
orbit, and i the time of the earth's revolution, or one year, then 

In the case of a Centauri, R has been found equal to 16, and 

T = 80 years. Hence 

163 

M=: . 771 = T 7/1 ." 

that is, the mass of the double star a Centauri is about three fifths 
that of our sun. In a similar manner it has been computed|^t 
each of the stars which compose 61 Cygni is about one thmi of 
our sun. 

From observations of 70 Ophiuchi continued through a period 
of several years, it has been concluded that its parallax amounts 
to 0".16, indicating that its distance from us is 1,289,000 times 
the radius of the earth's orbit. Hence it has been computed that 
the major axis of its orbit is SOJ times the radius of the earth's 
orbit, from which it follows that the mass of this system is three 
times that of our sun. 

575. The fixed stars are suns, — We thus see that the stars are 
bodies essentially like our sun. Some of them have a power of 
attraction nearly equal to that of our sun, and it is probable that 
others have a greater power of attraction. Some of them emit 
more light than our sun. The stars are therefore self-luminous 
bodies of vast size, and are entitled to be called suns. In the 
binary stars, then, we have examples, not of planets revolving 
round a sun, as in our solar system, but of sun revolving round 
sun. • 

576. TViple stars. — Besides the binary stars, there are some triple 
stars which are proved to be physically connected. Of these the 
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most remarkable is Zeta Cnncri. It consists of three components, 
one being of the sixth, and the other two 
of the ninth magnitude. Since 1781, one 
of these components has made a complete 
revolution about one of the others in an 
' ellipse whose major axis is 2", and the pe- 
riod of revolution is 58 years. During the 
same period the other component has ad- 
vanced more than 30 degrees in its orbit, 
from which it is estimated that its period 
of revolution must be about 600 years. The 
annexed diagram represents the orbit of the 
nearest component, and a portion of the or- 
bit of the more remote component. 

The star 51 Librto is a triple star, two of 
whose components are of the fifth magni- 
tude, and the other of the seventh. It has 
bMtcomputed that the nearer component makes a revolution in 
iflPyears, and the more remote component in 600 or 700 years. 

677. Quadruple and qtdntuple stars. — t Lyras furnishes an ia- 

sUince of a quadruple star, in which all the components arc be- 
lieved to be physically connected. Three of the components are 
of t!ic fifth, and the other of the sixth magnitude. The move- 
ment of these stars is extremely siow, and, at the present rate of 
motion, it will rerjuire nearly a thousand years for the nearest 
component to complete one revolution, and many thousand years 
for the most remote component. 

TheLi Orionis is a quintuple star, in which one of the com- 
ponents is of the sixth magnitude, two are of the seventh, one of 
the eighth, and the other is of the fifteenth magnitude. In the 
best telescopes, a sixth star of extreme faintncss may also be seen. 
The relative position of these stars has not sensibly changed since 
they were first observed by Ucrschel, and it is uncertain whether 
they arc physically connected. 

578. Cluskrs o/ffars. — In many parts of the heavens we (irid 
stars crowded together in clusters, frequently in such numbers as 
to defv all attcmjits to count them. Some of these clusters are 
visible to the naked eye. In the cluster called the Pleiades, 
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six Stars are readily perceived by the naked eye, and we obtain 
glimpses of many more. With a telescope of moderate power 
188 stars can be counted. 

In the constellation Cancer is a luminous spot called Praesepe, 
or the bee-hive, which a telescope of moderate power resolves en- 
tirely into stars. There is a remarkable group in the sword-han- 
dle of Perseus, in which the stars are readily seen with a common 
night-glass, though the whole have a blurred aspect to the naked 
eye. 

One of the most magnificent clusters in the northern hemi- 
sphere occurs in the constellation Hercules, between the stars i| 
and ?. It is visible to the naked eye on clear nights as a hazy- 
looking object, and the stars composing it are readily seen with a 
telescope of moderate power. When examined in a powerful in- 
strument, its aspect is grand beyond description ; the stars, which 
are coarsely scattered at the borders, come up to a perfect blaze 
in the centre. 

The richest cluster in the entire heavens is situated in the con- 
stellation Centaurus, which belongs to the southern hemisphere, 
and is called ta Centauri. To the naked eye it appears like a neb- 
ulous or hazy star of the fourth magnitude, while in the telescope 
it is found to cover a space two thirds of the apparent diameter 
of the moon, over which the stars are congregated in countless 
numbers. See Plate VH, Fig. 2. 

We can not doubt that most of the stars in such a cluster as 
u) Centauri are near enough to each other to feel each other's at- 
traction. They must therefore be in motion, and we must regard 
this cluster as a magnificent astral system, consisting of a count- 
less number of suns, each revolving in an orbit about the common 
centre of gravity. 

* 
579. Nebulce, — In various parts of the firmament we discover 

with a telescope dim patches of light, presenting a hazy, unde- 
fined, or cloud-li^ appearance. These objects are called nAidce. 
A large proportimi are either round or oval, brighter toward their 
centres than at their borders, and whea viewed with small optical 
power very much resemble comets, for which they are often mis- 
taken. In more powerful instruments, such as those brought into 
use by Sir William Herschel, a considerable number are readily 
resolved inta clusters of stars^ like Pr»sepe, or the group in Per- 
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seus above mentioned ; some hundreds, or even thousands of stars 
are wedged together within the space of two or three minntes of 
arc or less. Many others present a mottled, glittering aspect 
when thus viewed, which shows that they are similarij consti- 
tutetl, but too distant for our telescopes to separate them into 
stars ; while, as might be expected, there are also very many that 
the most powerful optical means hitherto devised have altogether 
failed to exhibit otherwise than as faint, cloud-like objects. Very 
many of them have the same form and general appearance as the 
resolvable nebula seen in common telescopes, and hence there is 
reason for supposing them to be similar clusters of stars, but situ- 
ated at far greater distances from the earth. About 5000 nebulaj 
have been observed, and their places are assigned in catalogues. 
The following are among the most remarkable of this class of 
objects. 

S80. The great nebula in Andromeda.— This is a very conspicu- 
ous nebula, distinctly visible without a telescope, and is often mis- 
taken for a comet It was discovered nearly 1000 years ago, 
though not much noticed until attention was directed to its sin- 
gular appearance by Simon Marius in 1812. It ia of an oval 
sliiipr, an-l has boon described as resembling the light of a candle 
shilling through horn When observed with the best telescopes 
its boundaries appear greatly extended, its extreme length being 
90 minutes, and its breadth 10 minutes. The great telescope at 
Cambridge Observatory exhibits two dark bands or canals nearly 
straight and parallel, about one degree in length, nmning in the 
direction of the longer axis of the nebula. Till very recently, 
this nebula defied all the optical power that could be brought to 
bear upon it to resolve it into stars, or even to afford any symp- 
toms of its stellar character. But within the last few years, de- 
cisive evidence of its consisting of stars has been obtained with 
the Cambridge telescope. Plate VII., Fig. 1, gives a representa- 
tion of the appearance of this nebula in Uerschel's telescope. 

5Sl. The f/rcai whuh m the m-ord-hamV.e of Or!on.—1h\s nebula 
was first discovered and figured by Iluygens in 16:39. It consists 
of irregular nebulous patches, extending over a surface about 40 
minutes square, its superficial magnitude being more than twice 
that of the moon's disa The briglitest portion of the nebula re- 
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sembles the head and jaws of some monstrous animal with an 
enormous proboscis. The nebulosity in this vicinity is flocculent, 
and of a greenish- white tinge. It was irresolvable until the com- 
pletion of Lord Rosse's telescope ; but in this instrument there 
are strong i|;idications of its being composed of a vast multitude 
of stars, far removed from us in the profundity of space. A com- 
parison of the eariier with the more recent representations of this 
nebula might lead to the conclusion tjiat it had changed its form 
within two hundred years, but no such conclusion can be safely 
drairn on account of the imperfection of the telescopes with which 
the early observations were made. Plate VII., Fig. 3, gives a rep- 
resentation of the appearance of this nebula. 

582. The spiral nebula, — This nebula is situated near the ex- 
tremity of the tail of the Great Bear. It is a double nebula, with 
two centres about five minutes apart. From one of the centres 
proceed several luminous streams, which wind spirally round the 
nucleus, suggesting the idea of a body not in a state of permanent 
equilibrium. Though not clearly resolved into stars with Lord 
Rosse's telescope, some evidence is thereby afibrded that it is so 
composed. Other nebula) have similar spiral coils, but less dis- 
tinctly marked than in the one above. Plate "VTU., Fig. 4, gives 
a representation of this nebula. 

583. The dumh-heU nebula. — This nebula is situated between the 
constellations Swan and Eagle. In a small telescope it exhibits 
two centres, connected by a nebulous band, its entire diameter be- 
ing 7 or 8 minutes. Sir John Herschel compared its appearance 
to that of a dumb-bell. In Lord Rosse's telescope the form ap- 
pears less regular, but its general outline is elliptical. Plate VIIL, 
Fig. 1, gives a representation of this nebula. 

584. The crab nebula, — This nebula is situated near the star J 
in the southern horn of Taurus. In an ordinary telescope it ap- 
pears of an oval form, but in Lord Rosse's telescope it is seen as 
a densely-crowded cluster, with branches streaming off from the 
oval boundary like claws, so as to give it an appearance that in a 
measure justifies the name of the crab nebula by which it is often 
distinguished. Plate VIIL, Fig. 2, gives a representation of this 
nebula 
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585. The ammlar nebula in Lyra. — This nebula 13 situated in ' 
the constellation Lyra, between the stars ji and y. In Sir J. Ile!> 
schel'a telescope it appeared like a riug of light of a somewhat 
oval form. The centre was not entirely black, but filled with a 
faint nebulous light In Lord Roase's telescope are seen fringes 
extending from each side of the annulus, and also stnpes crossing 
the central portion. Though apparently a small nebula, its actual 
dimensions must be enormoua Even supposing it no farther 
from us than 61 Cygni, the diameter of the ring would be 20,000 
millions of miles, and it is not improbable that its real distant is 
incomparably greater than that of the above star, Plate YIIL, 
Fig. 3, gives a representation of this nebula. 

586. Planetary nebula. — Planetary nebulre exhibit discs of uni- 
form brightness throughout, often very sharply defined at the bor- 
ders, or only a little curdled or furred, as the edges of a planet 
frequently appear when the night ia unfavorable for telescopic 
observation. They are called plaTieLiry nebulm from the great 
resemblance they offer to the discs of planets. Not far from the 
star |3 in Ursa Major is f fine nebula of this kind. It is circular, 
nearly 3 minutes in diameter, and of equable light on its whole 
surface, and, after a long inspection, looks like a condensed mass 
of attenuated light, seemingly of the size of Jupiter. Supposing 
it placed at a distance from us not more than that of Gl Cygni, 
it would have a linear diameter seven times greater than that of 
the orbit of Xcptunc. About twenty planetary nebula; have been 
observed. They can not be globular clusters of stars, otherwise 
they would be brighter in the middle than at the borders. It 
has been conjectured that they may be hollow spherical shells, or 
circular flat discs, whose planes are nearly at right angles to our 
line of vision. 

OS". XSuhm stars. — Nebulous stars arc stars surrounded bj' a 
f:iiiil ut'bulosity, usually of a circular form, and sometimes several 
minutes in diameter. In some • [ses the nebulosity is sli;up!y de- 
fined at the bordor.a, in others it gradually fades away to dark- 
ness. The stars thus attended have nothing in their appearance 
to distinguish them from ordinary stai-s, nor docs the nebulosity 
in whii;h they Lire situated offer tlie slighte-'^t indications of rcsolv- 
ability into stnrs willi any Iclescope.s hitherto constructed. As 
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instances of nebulous stars may be mentioned one of the fifth mag- 
nitude, numbered 55 in Andromeda; and another of the same 
brightness, numbered 8 in Canes Venatici. 

588. Dlsiribuiion of the nebulce. — The nebulae are not distributed 
uniformly over all parts of the heavens. From certain regions 
they are wholly absent ; in others they are rarely found ; while 
in other regions they are crowded in amazing profusion. They 
are most numerous in the constellations Leo, Virgo, and Ursa 
Major. 

589. Are all nebulce resolvable into stars f — Clusters of stars ex- 
hibit all gradations of eloseness, from the Pleiades down to those 
which resemble the diflFuse light of a comet. Many clusters, in 
which, with ordinary telescopes, the component stars are undis- 
tinguishable, if seen through more powerful telescopes are re- 
solved wholly into masses of stars, so that some have concluded 
that all nebulae are but clusters of stars too remote for the individ- 
ual stars to be separately seen. In other nebulae the most pow- 
erful telescopes resolve certain portions Into masses of stars, while 
other portions still retain the nebulous appearance. This result 
may sometimes be ascribed to diflference of distance, while in other 
cases certain portions of the nebulae may consist of stars having 
actually a less magnitude, and crowded more closely together. 

The telescope which has been most successful in resolving dif- 
ficult nebulae is that of Lord Rosse. This is a reflecting telescope, 
having a clear aperture of 6 feet, and a focal length of 52 feet 
Objects which are quite faint in ordinary telescopes, when seen 
with this instrument appear of dazzling brillfancy. Hitherto 
every increase of power of the telescope has augmented the num- 
ber of nebulae which are resolved into clusters ; still it would be 
unsafe to infer that all nebulosity is but the glare of stars too re- 
mote to be separated by the utmost power of our instruments. 
While Lord Bosse^s telescope has shown certain nebulas to con- 
tain an immense number of sta*^, it has also revealed to us new 
nebulous appendages of extreme faintness, which we must regard 
either as not composed of stars, or as composed of stars of very 
small absolute dimensions. 

590. Have any nebidoe changed their forms f — The forms ofmany 
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of tfae nebuliE are bo peculiar that it is diiEcuIt to regard lliem aa 
having attained a coadition of permanent equilibrium, aud it lias 
been supposed tliat we sec them now in the state of transition to- 
ward stable forma. A comparison of the present appearance of 
many nebula witli the represcnlatioua of them furnished by for- 
mer astronomers would lead to llic conclusion that they had seor-l 
sibly changed their form within 100 years. Such a conclusion 
may be premature, but it is probable that future astronomers will 
discover changes that are incontestable. If any of the nebulie 
consist wholly of vaporous matter, they are probably in a state 
of gradual condensation ; and if they all consist of clusters of stars, 
then these stars are doubtless in motion, forming astral systems 
of wonderful complexity. 

591. Variations in tiie hrightness o/vdmlo?. — Some of the nebula 
have exhibited decided changes of brightness. A nebuia, situ- 
ated near e in Taurus, at the dale of its discovery in 1852 was 
easily seen with a good telescope, wherens in 1862 it was invisi- 
ble with instruments of far greater power. A small star close to 
this nebula likewise fade^ within the same lapse of time. Anotli- 
er nebula, atuated near the Pleiades, in 1859 could be seen with 
a tlircc-inch tek'scopo, \vliorpas \u l.S(}2 it conld only be FCfn with 
diilicoUy through the hirgcst telescope. Five or six ca.scs of this 
kind have bocii noticed. It is not improbable that thepo varia- 
tioDS of brightness arc due to the same cause as the changes of 
tile variable stars. 

5fl2. The Via Lacka, or Mill'u ll'o*/. — The Galaxy, or Milky 
W;;y, is that whitish luminous hLind of irregular form which is 
scon on a clear night stretching across the expanse of heaven from 
one side of the horizon to the other. To the naked eye it pre- 
sents merely a diil'uscd milky light, stronger in some parts than 
in others; but when examined in a powerful telescope, it is found 
to consist of myriads of stars so small that no one of tliem .^iTiirly 
produces a sensible imprcs-sion on the unassisted eye. 

The general course of the Milky "Way is in a great circle, in- 
clineil :ibout C3° to the celestial equator, and intcisecting il. near 
the constellations Orion and Ophiiicbus. 

The distribution of the telescopic star.s within its limits is fur 
fn.'m \niiform. In sonic regions several thou.«ands are eiowded 
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together within the space of one square degree ; in others only a 
few glittering points are scattered upon the black* ground of the 
heavens. In some parts it presents to the naked eye a bright 
glow of light from the closeness of the constituent stars ; in oth- 
ers there are dark spaces containing scarcely a single star. Such 
vacancies occur in the constellations Scorpio ind Ophiuchus. 

593. Laio of distribution of the stars. — In order to decide whether 
the stars are distributed over the surface of the heavens accord- 
ing to any general law, Sir W. Herschel undertook a rigorous tel- 
escopic survey of the heavens, counting the number of the stars 
visible in the field of his telescope when directed to difierent parts 
of space. He thus discovered that around the poles of the Milky 
Way the stars are more thinly scattered than elsewhere ; that as 
we advance toward the Milky Way the number of stars included 
in the field of view of the telescope increases, at first slowly, but 
afterward more rapidly ; and that along the Milky Way the stars 
are crowded so. closely together that it becomes in many cases im- 
po^ible to count them. 

m. Hypothesis of Sir William Herschel— In 1784, Sir W. Her- 
schel advanced the following hypothesis respecting the Milky 
Way : The stars of our firmament, instead of being scattered in 
all directions promiscuously through space, constitute a cluster 
with definite limits, in the form of a stratum, of which the thick- 
ness is small in comparison with its length and breadth, and in 
which the earth occupies a position somewhere about the middle 
of its thickness. For if we suppose the stars to be scattered pret- 
ty uniformly through space, the number of stars visible in the 
field of a telescope ought to be about the same in every direction, 
provided the stars extend in all directions to an equal distance. 
But if the stars about us compose a stratum whose thickness is 
small in comparison with its length and breadth, then the num- 
ber of stars visible in the difierent directions will lead us to a 
knowledge both of the exterior ybrm of this stratum, and of the 
place occupied by the observer. For example, if within a certain 
circle of the heavens we count ten stars, and in a circle of the 
same diameter, taken in a difierent direction, we count eighty stars 
with the same telescope, the lengths of the two visual rays will be 
in the ratio of 1 to 2, or the cube roots of 1 and 8. • 
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595. Tim hypoihista is unlenable. — This hypothesis aseuines, Is^ 
that tht stars lire uniformly distributed through space ; and, 2d, 
tli:it Ilersche) was aWe with hia telescope to penetrate to the litr.- 
its of our stratum. 

At .1 later period of his life, Uerschel abandoned eacli of these 
hypotheses. Every increase in the power of his telescopes dis- 
closed nRw stars which before had been invisible, and he was 
compelled to admit that with his telescope oTiO feet the Milky 
Way was entm\y /al/iomless ; aud instead of the stars being dis- 
tributed uniformly through apaee, he admitted that there is a 
great and sudden condensation of stars in the neighborhood of the 
Milky "Way. 

In every part of the heavens the stars seem to extend to a dis- 
tance beyond the reach of the most powerful telescope hitherto 
constructed, and hence the shape of that portion of space which 
the stars occupy must be entirely unknown to us; that is, the 
material universe appears to ua to be boundless. 

596. Mddler's hypothesis respecting the Milky Wuy. — Miidler sup- 
poses that the atara of the Milky Way are grouped together in 
the form of an immense ring, or perhaps a system of detached bui 

concentric skir-ring^ of unnijunl thickness and variou.s ilimeiisions, 
but all wituatcd nearly in the sitnio planr. To an ohservor situated 
in tlieeeiitreof such a system of rings, tlie inner ri]ig would sultu to 
cover llic exterior ones ; that is, the stars would seem to form but 
a single ring, and this ring would be a groat circle of the sphet v. 
The Milky Way, in fact, divides our firmament into two portions, 
wlioH.; areas arc to each other in the ratio of alinut 8 In !), from 
wliieli it is concluded that the sohir system is not situated exactly 
in the plane of the Milky Way, but .somewhat toward the south, 
or in the direction of the constellation Virgo. 

The division of the Milky W.iy thronghout a cou.'iiderable por- 
tion of its extent into two separate bnniches indicates lliat in this 
part of the firmament the star-rings do not cover each other, which 
Miidler explains by supposing that we arc ecceiilrie;dly tiliiatcd, 
being nearer to the southern than to the nortlieni part of the 
rings. This supposition would ;dsa explain the gre.^te^hrilliancy 
of the J[ilky Way in the neighborhood of the south pole. 

50T. Qri'jinal wmUtion of tic- ('.(/ri'cjr.— The question naturally 
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arises, Was the universe created substantially as we now see it, 
or has it been btought to its present condition by a succession of 
gradual changes 'under the operation of general laws ? We find 
• in our solar system several remarkable coincidences which we can 
not well suppose to be fortuitous, and which naturally suggest the 
idea of some grand and comprehensive law. 

1st All the planets (now 90 in number) revolve about the sun 
from west to east, and, with slight exceptions, nearly in the same 
plane, viz., the plane of the sun's equator. There are only 4 plan- 
ets (and these are minute asteroids) whose orbits are inclined to 
the ecliptic as much as 20^ 

2d. The sun rotates on an axis in the same direction as that in 
which the planets revolve around him. 

3d. All the major planets (except perhaps Uranus and Nep^ 
tune) rotate on their axes in the same direction as that in which 
they move around the sun. 

4th. The satellites (as far as known^ revolve around their pri, 
maries in the same direction in whicn the latter turn on their 
axes. 

5th. The orbits of all the larger planets and their satellites have 
small eccentricity. Only seven of the asteroids have an eccen- 
tricity as great as one quarter. 

6th, The planets, upon the whole, increase in density as they 
are found nearer the sun. 

7th. The orbits of the comets have usually great eccentricity, 
and have every variety of inclination to the ecliptic. 

These coincidences are not a consequence of the law of univer- 

^ sal gravitation, yet it is highly improbable that they should be the 

result of chance. They seem rather to indicate the operation of 

some uniform law. Can we discoyer any law from which these 

coincidences would necessarily result? 

598. Ooncltmons from geological phenomena. — An examination 
of the condition and structure of the earth has led geologists to 
conclude that our entire globe was once liquid from heat, and thnt 
it has gradually cooled upon its surface, while a large portion of 
the interior still retains much of its primitive heat The shape 
of the mountains ii^o moon seems to indicate that that bo<ly 
has at some formeiTime been in a state of fusion. But if the 
^earth and moon were ever subjected to such a heat, it ia proba- 
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bin tliat the other members of tho solar system were in a like 
condition, perhaps at .i temperature sufficient to volatilize every 
Holid and liquid body, constituting perhaps & single nebulous mass 
of the Gmnllest density. 

599. The nebidar hypolliesis stakd. — Let ua suppose, then, that 
the matter composing the entire solar system once existed in the 
condition of a single nebulous mass, extending beyond the orbit 
of the most remote planet. Suppose that this nebula has a slow 
rotation upon an axis, and that by radiation it gradually cools, 
thereby contracting iu its dimeasions. As it contracts in its di- i 

mensions, its velocity of rotation, according to the principles of 
Mechanics, must necessarily increase, and the centrifugal force i 

Itbus generated in the exterior portion of the nebula would at ^^1 
length become equal to the attraction of the central mass. ^^| 

This exterior portion ■would thus become detached, and revolve ^^| 
i,udcpendently as an immense zone or ring. As the central mass ^^| 
coutinued to cool and contract in its dimensions, other zones ^^| 
would in the same manner become detached, while the central ^^^ 
mass continually decreases in size and increases in density. ^^| 

The zones thus successively detached would generally break ^^| 
up into separate ma.-^.^cs revolvini.' irulopciidi.'ntly about the sun; 
and if their velocities were slightly unequal, the mutter of each 
zone would ullimatcly collect in a single planetiry, but still gase- 
ous ma.ss, liaving a spheroidal form, and al.so a motion of rofatioii 
;ibout an axis. 

As each of these planetary masses became still farther cooled, 
it would pass through a succession of changes similar to those of ^ 
the fir.st solar nebula ; rings of matter would be formed surronnd- 
iiig the planetary nucleus, and these riiig.^, if they broke up into 
separate mai^scs, would ultimately form satellites revolving about 
their primaries. 






000. Phenomenn eajilahied hj this hypothesis.— T)iq: planet Saturn 
;ift'ords the only instance in the solar system in which those lings 
li.ive preserved their unbroken form ; and the group of asteroids 
betwocn Mars and Jupiter presents a case in whioh a ring broke 
up into a large luimbcr of .imall fragment^ which continued to 
revolve in independent orbits about the .sun. 

The fir^t six of the l^ll^nomena mentioned in Art. 597 arc ol> 
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V10U3 consequences of this theory. The eccentricity of some of 
the orbits, and their inclination to the sun's equator, must be as- 
cribed to the' accumulated eflfect of the disturbing action of the 
planets upon each other. 

601. Apparent anomalies explained. — The planets thus formed 
would all have a motion of rotation, but they would not all nec- 
essarily rotate in the same direction as the motion of revolution. 
The outer planets might rotate in the contrary direction, but the 
satellites must in all cases revolve in their orbits in the same di- 
rection as the rotation of the primary. The satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune have a retrograde motion ; and if it shall be discov- 
ered that these planets rotate upon their axes in the same dirco^ 
tion, these movements would all be consistent with the nebular 
hypothesis. 

Comets may consist of nebulous matter encountered by the 
solar system in its motion through space, and thus brought within 
the attractive influence of the sun. They are thus compelled to 
move in orbits around the sun, and Jhese orbits may become so 
modified by the attraction of the planets that they may some- 
times become permanent members of our solar system. Some 
of the comets may perhaps consist of small portions of nebulous 
matter which became detached in the breaking up of the planet- 
ary rings, and continued to revolve independently about the sun. 

602. IIow i/iis hypoHiesis may he tested, — It has been attempted 
to subject this hypothesis to a rigorous test in the following man- 
ner. The time of revolution of each of the planets ought to be 
equal to the time of rotation of the solar mass at the period when 
its surface extended to the given planet. It remains, then, to 
compute what should be the time of rotation of the solar mass 
when its surface extended to each of the planets. It has been 
found that if we suppose the sun's mass to be expanded until its 
surface extends to each of the planets in succession, its time of 
rotation, at each of these instants would be very nearly equal to 
the actual time of revolution of the corresponding planet ; and 
the time of rotation of each primary planet corresponds in like 
manner with the time of revolution of its different satellites. 

The nebular hypothesis must therefore be regarded as possess- 
ing considerable probability, since it accounts for a large number 
of circumstances which hitherto had remained unexplained. 
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Miscellaneous Problems. 

1. At what hoar does the sun rise at Havana, Lat. 23° 9', at 
the time of the winter solstice? 

2. What is the greatest, and also the least meridian altitude of 
the sun at Chicago, Lat 41° 52' ? 

3. What is the least latitude in which twilight lasts all night 
at the time of the summer solstice ? 

4. In what azimuth does the sun rise at Boston, Lat. 42° 21', on 
the 10th of May, when his declination is 17° 45' N. ? 

5. At what hour of the day is the sun due east at Now York, 
tilt 40° 42', on the 10th of August, when his declination is 15° 
26' N.? 

0. Finil the duration of twilight at Cincinnati, Lat 39° 6', on 
the 21st of January, when the sun's declination is 20° S. 

7. Find the latitude of the place" where the enn's centre remains 
above the horizon for a hundred successive days. 

8. At Washington, Lat 36° 54', on the 1st of May, when the 
Bun's declination is 15° 14' N., the length of the shadow cast by 
a tower at noon on a horizontal piano is m feet; determine the 
height of the tower. 

9. At Now Haven, Lat 41° 18', on the 20th of May, when the 
sun s declination is 20° 6' N., at what hour of the day will a man's 
shadow be double his height? 

10. Find the altitude of the sun at Phil,adel[ihia, Lat 39° 57', 
oil tlic day of the equinox at 9 o'clock in the morning. 

11. Find the time of .sunrise on the longest day at a place in 
Lat 45°. 

12. Potormino the latitude of the place in which the longest 
day conlniufi llj houre. 

13. Find the sun's altitude at 6 o'clock in terms of the latitude 
of the place, and declination of the sun. 

14. Find iho snn's altitude when on the prime vertical in tcrni.s 
of the hititiiilc anil declination. 

15. The pun'.^ altitude at V, o'clock w,ts 14°, and Us; altitude 
whon due cart w.is 2:1°; required the latitude of the ]ilacc. 

ll>. Heterminc the declination of the ,snu that it may sot in the 
S.W. ]ioint at a place who.=c lalitnde is 05° N. 

17. Determine the latitude of the place where the sun rises in 
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the N.E. point, and also the time of its rising, the sun's declina* 
. tion being 20° K 

18. The sun's meridian altitude is 66°, and his depression below 
the horizon at midnight is 30° ; required the sun's declination 
and the latitude of the place. 

19. The longitude of Sirius on the 1st of January, 1864, was 
101° 1' 10" ; what was its longitude at the commencement of the 
Christian era, allowing 50".24 for mean amount of precession ? 

20. In the year 1852 there were five Sundays in the month of 
February ; when will a similar case happen again ? 

21. How much faster than at present must the earth rotate upon 
its axis in order that bodies on its surface at the equator may lose 
half their weight? 

22. How much faster than at present must the earth rotate upon 
its axis in order that bodies on its surface, in Lat. 60°, may lose 
all their gravity ? 

23. Determine the latitude of the place where the longest day 
is 6 hours and 12 minutes longer than the shortest day. 

24. Determine the latitude of the place at which the sun sets at 
10 o'clock on the longest day, and also find the latitude of the 
place where it sets at 3 o'clock on the shortest day. 

25. Aldebaran (Dec. 16° 14' N.) was observed when on the 
prime vertical both east and west, and the intervening time was 
9h. 20m. ; required the latitude of the place. 

26. Determine the latitude of the place at which the sun rises in 
the N.N.E. point at the summer solstice. 

27. At a place in Lat 38°, when the sun's declination was 20° 
N., the sun was observed to ris6 at a point E. by N. according to 
a surveyor's compass ; required the variation of the needle. 

28. The horizontal refraction being 34' 64", find how much the 
rising of the sun is accelerated by it at New Haven at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

29. Prove that the sun's rising is least accelerated by refraction 
at the time of the equinoxes. 

30. Supposing the quantity of matter in the sun to be increased 
nine times, and the orbits of the planets to continue the same, how 
would the periodic times be altered ? 

31. If the mass of a planet be 4 times that of the earth, and the 
distance of its satellite 16 times that of the moon from the earth, 
in what time will the satellite make one revolution? 
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32. If the periodic time of Mercury be to that of the earth as 4 
to 17, determine the time of one synodic revolution. 

33. What must be the relation of the distances from the sun of 
a superior and an inferior planet that their synodic revolutions 
may be equal?* 

34. Determine when Saturn will appear stationary, assuming 
his distance from the sun to be to that of the earth from the sun 
as 19 to 2, and the orbits to be circles. 

35. How high must a man be elevated above the surface of the 
earth at New York, Lat 40° 42', to see the sun at midnight at the 
time of the summer solstice ? 

36. A place in Lat. 42** has its horizon so surrounded with 
mountains that the sun is not visible until it is 10° above the ra- 
tional horizon in the morning, and it again disappears when 10° 
above the rational horizon in the evening; how much is the lon- 
gest day shortened by this circumstance ? 

37. At a place in Lat 35° N., Aldebaran (B. A. 67° 2', Dec. 16° 
14' K) was seen in the same vertical plane with Sirius (R. A. 99° 
47', Dec. 16° 32' S.); required the azimuth. 

38. At a place in Lat. 35° N., find the hour at which Aldebaran 
and Sirius will be in the same azimuth on the 1st of January, 
when the sun's R. A. is 18h.45m. 

39. Aldebaran and Sirius were found to set at the same instant, 
required the latitude of the place of observation. 

40. Find the azimuth of a star when its change of altitude in a 
given time is a maximum. 

41. Find at what time on the longest day of the year, the vari 
ation of the sun's altitude at New Haven is the most rapid. 

42. Given the sun's apparent diameter, ahd the latitude of the 
place, it is required to determine his declination when the time of 
rising of the sun's disc is a minimum. 

43. Find the time when the apparent diurnal motion of a Ursa3 
Majoris (Dec. 62° 29') is perpendicular to the horizon at New 
Haven. 

44. Compare the times during which a Ursae Majoris moves 
eastward and westward at New Haven. 

45. Find the sun's longitude, or the day of the year, when Sirius 
rises with the sun at a place in Lat. 42°. 

46. Find the day of the year when Sirius sets with the sun at a 
place in Lat. 42°. 
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47. When the sun's declination was 15° K, his altitude was 
found to be 20°, and after one hour's interval his altitude was 
found to be 31° ; required the latitude of the place of observation. 

48. If the length of the day be to that of the night as 3 to 2, 
and the altitude of the sun at noon double his depression at mid- 
night, determine the latitude of the place, and the sun's declina- 
tion. 

49. Determine at what place and at what time of the year, day 
breaks at. 2 o'clock, and the sun rises at half past four. 

50. Find the sun's declination when the twilight is shortest at 

New York 

51. If the moon has a small satellite whose periodic time is five 
days, what must be the major axis of its orbit? 

52. It is required to find the sidereal period of Mercury, the 
position of the ascending node, and the distance of Mercury from 
the sun, from the following data : 



Qreen'h Time. 


Plftoes of Mercaiy. 


Sun*! longitude. 


Earth's Kadioa 


188a 


Oeoeentrie A. R. 


Geocentric Dec 


Vector. 




h. m. 8. 


' /» 


' /r 




Feb. 1 5 


22 55 19. S 


6 59 55 S. 


326 8 4 


0.988071 


" i6 


23 39.0 


6 i3 4S. 


327 8 37 


0.988284 


May i3 


3 i3 41.5 


17 53 56 N. 


52 57 10 


X.OIIIO4 


" i4 


3 22 20.9 


18 37 5i N. 


53 55 


I .oii323 



Obliquity of the eclipUc 23« 27' i5" 



Thk fuUaning Alphabet ix g{*en in order lo facilitate, [a tbo atndent nho ia 
acquainted with it, thi' reading of those parts in whicb the Greek letten 



u«.,^ 


N.m. 


L«^ 


Nu». 


A 

B 

r 

A 

z 

H 
Cl 

1 
K 

M 


Y 
d 

So 


AlphB. 

Bel». 
Gamnia. 
Delta. 
EpBilon. 

Zita, 
Eia. 

i,-,ta. 

Kappa, 
Lambda. 
Mu. 


N 
H 


n 
p 

2 
T 

T 

X 

+ 

a 


9 

or 

X 

I 


Na. 
Xi. 

Omicron. 
R. 

Rho, 

Sigma. 

Twu 

t'psH™. 
Phi. 
Chi 
Pfli, 



■j^ 
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Name. 






DbUnoe from the San. 



Mean. | Greate«t. 



Least. 



Ecc<:ntricity. 



i)iilereal 

Revolution 

in DHys. 



Mercury . . 
Venus . . . 
Earth . ^* . 
Mars, .flk 
Jupiter . . . 
Saturn . . . 
Uranus . . . 
Neptune . . 



9 
$ 
6 



0.38710 
0.72333 
I ■ 00000 
1.62369 
5.20280 
9.53885 
19.18264 
3o. 03697 



0.46669 

0.72826 

I. 01678 

1.66678 

5.45378 

10.07328 

20.07612 

30.29888 



o. 30760 
0.71840 
0.98322 
1.38160 
4.95182 
9.00442 
18.28916 
29.77606 



0.20662 
.00683 
.01677 
.09326 

.04824 
.06600 
.04668 
.00872 



87.969 

224.701 

366.256 

686.980 

4332.585 

10769.220 

30686.821 

60126.722 



Name. 



Mercury . 
Venus . . 
Earth . . . 
Mars . . . 
Jupiter . . 
Saturn . . 
Uranus . . 
Neptune . 



Synod ical 

Revolution 

in Days. 



1x6.877 
683.921 

779.936 

398.884 
378.092 
369.666 
367.489 



Mean daily 
Motion. 



246 32.6 

96 7.8 

69 8.3 

3i 26.7 

4 69.3 

2 0.6 

42.4 

2! .6 



Hourly 

Motion 

in Miled. 



109796 
8o320 
683ll 

56341 
29948 
22118 
16697 
12464 



Inclination 
of Orbit. 



708 
3 23 3l 

1 61 5 

I 18 4o 

2 29 28 

46 3o 

1 46 69 



Light at 



Perihelion. Aphelion 



10.676 
1.938 
I.o34 
0.624 

o.o4i 
0.012 
o.oo3 
0.00 1 



4.692 
1.885 
0.967 
o.36o 

o.o34 
o.oio 
0.002 
o.ooi 



Com- 

prw- 
ition. 






Name. 



Sun 

Mercury . . 
Venus . . . 

! Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter. . . 
Saturn . . . 
Uranus . . . 
Neptune. . 



Time of 
Rotation. 



h. m. 8. 
600 

24 6 28 

23 21 21 

23 56 4 

24 37 22 
9 55 26 

10, 29 17 



Ivquatorial Diam. 
eter. 



Appar ent. 

7f 

1923.6 

6.7 

16.6 

7.3 

38.3 
17.0 

4.1 
2.6 



In Miles. 



888000 

3ooo 

7700 

7926 

4600 

92000 

76000 

36ooo 

35ooo 



Volnme. 



l4l6ooo 

0.069 

0.912 

1 .000 

o.i83 

i4i2.o 

770.0 

05.9 

89.5 



Maw. 



354936 
O.I18 

0.883 

1 .000 

0.1 32 

338.034 

loi .064 

14.739 

24.648 



I)en^. 
ity. 



0.26 
2.01 
0.97 
I .00 
0.72 
0.24 

o.i3 
o.i5 
0.27 



(irav- 
ity. 



28.66 
0.53 
0.99 
1. 00 
0.62 
2.70 
1. 19 
0.76 

0.85 



Bodies 

(all in one 

Seeond. 



Feet. 

14.8 
16.1 
8.4 
43.4 
19. 1 
12.1 

i3.7 



X 
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^^ 


N.tDf. 


Di.ta(ifllt««)»orT. 




!«?.««. 


Sidrrul 


Irittllj. 


"7 


Csres 


1 Sol, Jan. I 


Plazil 


a. 7667 


1680.9 


0.0803 




Pnllu 


;8oa, March afl 


Olber^ 


a. 7696 


.683.5 


.a4oo 


3 


Jana 


i8o4,SepLi 


Harding 


=.6680 


1591.7 


. = 573 


i 


Veata 


1 807, March 29 


Ollicra 


3.36.3 


.3a5.3 


.0898 


5 


Aslrma 


1845, Dec. 8 


Hcncko 


a.5765 


i5io.6 


.1900 


6 


Hebe 


i847,Ji>Iy 1 


Henclto 


a.4a5i 


:ii!« 


.3o3o 


7 


Im 


.847 Aug- .3 


Hind 


3.3803 


.a3i3 


S 


Flam 


i847,Oct. iB 


Hind 


3.aoi4 


1190.9 


..5S7 


9 


Mciia 


i848, April a5 


Graham 


3. 3858 


.346.0 


.1241 




Uygem 


.849, April .a 


Gajiparis 


3.i5i> 


3o43.. 


..000 


,, 




i85o, May 11 


Luther 


a.45n5 


.402.9 


.0993 




Victoria 


i85o, Sept. i3 


Hind 


3.334a 


.3o3.6 


.=.89 


i3 


Eg^ri.. 


i85o, Nnv. 3 




2.5763 


i5io.4 


.0867 


i4 


Irone 


iB5; Maj 19 


Hind 


a. 5895 


i53=.o 


..65= 


i5 


Eunomift 


185., July a. 


Gaspnris 


3.6437 


.570.0 


..873 


i6 


P»jcha 


i852, March 17 


Giuparis 


a. 9364 


.838.5 


.1341 


'7 


Theti. 


i85a, April 17 


Lnthcr 


a. 4733 


.430.7 


..a^e 


i8 




i85a, June a4 


Hind 


a.sgSfi 


IS70.4 


.3177 


'9 


Fortana 


i85a,AnE.aa 


Hind 


a.44>e 


,393.5 


..S73 




Hasulia 


i85a,&p.. .9 


Gwporis 


3.4089 


1365.6 


..443 


31 


LnteiU 


.85a, Kot. i5 


GoIdNhmidt 


11.4354 


1388.3 


.1630 




ColliopD 


1653, Not. iG 


Hind 


a.goga 


iB.a.i 




2i 'Thiilia 


iS^2,llcr. i5 


Himl 


c-6.71 


.555.3 


.2I-3 


=4 


Themes 


iSi3 Aprils 


CH-pi.ris 


3..4ao 


2034.2 


.117C1 




It 


85 Ap 7 


C a )rnnc 


3.4008 


.358.8 


.2 546 


i;G 


1 roscq aa. 


S53 Maj 


Tuhcr 


2.C561 


iSSi.i 


.nS75 


=7 


Lu p 


3 N S 


1 d 


2.3403 


.3.3.1; 


.1733 


23 


IJ onu 


B54 M 


L her 


3.7785 


.69.. u 


.iSn. 


=9 


Amph n c 


854 M h 


Alir 1 


2.5544 


.491.2 


.0739 


3. 


Ua a 


S Juj 


1 nd 


2.3663 


.329.0 


..270 


^ 


Lii IX Be 


S ^p 


Fe Eu5on 


3. .57. 


20^9.0 


.3lSl 


3' 




b 


dBcliinidt 


3.5868 


15.9. 6 


.nS24 


33 


Id nmn 


s 


t n irnac 


3.8C5I 


.77.-3 


.'13S2 


34 


r e 


85 Ap 6 


t a omau 


2.687. 


160S.9 


.io5'i 


3j 


Leu o 11 


S55 Ap I 9 


luher 


3.0059 


.903.5 


,2.41 


riG 


Afllna 


8 Oc 5 


bo chmiilt 


2.745n 


1661. I 


.3on7 


n 


!■ J 


5 5 


Luhcr 


=.G4l3 


15G8.0 


..767 


3^ 


r (1 


Jan 


C oeirnac 


2.74DI 


iBSe.'^ 


..554 


">9 


Lj a 


F b 8 


C ornnrr 


2.77011 


16S3.9 




4i 


11 nuDi 


Ma h 


U d chmidt 


2.2677 


1247. J 


.MG3 


4i 


Da ne 




.|,i,:i.|r 






.2703 


4j 


Isw 










.2250 


41 


Ann ne 










..676 


i- 


N 




,.in,i;.u 




\-'>"}.n 


.i5o3 
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Na 


NaVM*. 


Date of Dbooveiy. 


Diiscovercr. 


Mean 
Dbtance. 


Sidereal 

Revolution 

in Drvj*. 


Eccen- 
tricity. 


46 


Hestia 


1857, Aug. 16 


Pogson 


2.5261 


1466.5 


0.1647 


47 


Aglaia 


X 857, Sept. 1 5 


Luther 


2.8803 


1785.4 


.1324 


48 


l>oris 


x857, Sept, 19 


Goldschmidt 


3.1095 


aooa . 8 


.0766 


49 


Pales 


1857, Sept. 19 


Groldschmidt 


3.o84o 


1978.2 


.2374 


5o 


Virginia 


1857, Oct. 4 


Ferguson 


2 . 6497 


1575.4 


.2873 


5i 


Nemausa 


i858, Jan. 22 


Laurent 


a. 3655 


1328.9 


.0667 


5a 


Earopa 


i858.Feb. 6 


Goldschmidt 


3.1000 


1993.6 


.1014 


53 


Calypso 


1858, April 4 


Luther 


2.6188 


1547.9 


.2037 


54 


Alexandra 


1 858, Sept. 10 


Goldschmidt 


a.7ia3 


i63i.6 


.1969 


55 


Pandora 


1 858, Sept. 10 


Searle 


a. 7590 


1673.9 


.1447 


56 


Melete 


1857, Sept 9 


Goldschmidt 


a. 597 I 


1528.7 


.2370 


57 


Mnemosyne 


1859, Sept. 22 


Luther • 


3.1573 


2049.1 


.io4i 


58 


Concordia 


i860, March 24 


Luther 


a. 6950 


1616.0 


.o4o3 


59 


Elpis 


i860, Sept. 12 


Chaconuic 


2.7i3a 


1633.4 


.1171 


6o 


Echo 


1 860, Sept. 1 5 


Fergiuoii 


2.3931 


i35a.a 


.1847 


6i 


Danac 


i860, Sept. 19 


Goldschmidt 


2.9854 


1884. I* 


.i65i 


6a 


Erato 


1 860, Oct. 


Forster 


3.1287 


2021.4 


.1702 


63 


Ausonia 


i86i,Feb. 10 


Gasparis 


«.3957 


1354.4 


.1254 


64 


Angelina 


1 86 1, March 4 


Tempel 


2.6807 


i6o3.2 


.1295 


65 


Cybcle 


i86i,March8 


Tcmpcl 


3.4209 


23lI.O 


.1204 


66 


Maia « 


1861. April 9 


Tuttle 


2.6635 


1587.8 


.1339 


67 


Asia 


1861. April 17 


Pogson 


2.4209 


1375.8 


.1844 


68 


Lcto 


1861J April 29 


Luther 


2.7822 


1695.6 


.1875 


69 


Hespcria 


1 86 1. April 29 


8chia)iarelli 


2.9950 


1893. I 


.1745 


70 


Panopoui 


i86i;May 5 


Goldschmidt 


a. 6139 


1543.7 


.i83o 


71 


Feronia 


1 861, May 29 


Peters 


2.a654 


1245.4 


.1195 


7a 


Niobc 


1 861, Aug. 1 3 


Luther 


a. 7563 


1671.3 


.1737 


73 


Clytic 


1862, April 7 


Tuttle 


a. 6655 


1589.6 


.0454 


74 


Galatea 


1862. Aug. 29 


Tempel 


3.7785 


1691.7 


.2384 


75 


Eurydico 


1862, Sept. 22 


Peters 


a. 6708 


1594.3 


.3067 


76 


Freia 


1862^ Oct. 21 


IVArrcst 


3.1890 


2080.0 


.o3o2 


77 


Fripga 


1862, Nov. 12 


Peters 


2.6738 


1596.9 


.1358 


78 


Diana 


1 863, March i5 


Luther 


2.6363 


1554.6 


.2067 


79 


Eurynome 


1 863, Sept. 1 4 


Wntson 


2.4478 


1398.8 


.1932 


80 


Sappho 


1 864, May a 


Pogson 


2.2971 


1271 .6 


.2oo5 


81 


Terpsichore 


1 864, Sept. 3o 


Tempel 


2.7800 


1693.0 


.i3i3 


83 


Alcmeno 


1864, Nov. 27 


Luther 


2.7427 


1659. I 


.1981 


83 


Beatrix 


i865, April 26 


Gasparis 


2.4288 


1382.5 


.0842 


84 


Clio 


i865, Aug. 25 


Luther 


2 . 36oo 


l324.2 


.2346 


85 


lo 


i865iSept.i9 


Peters 


2.6536 


1578.9 


.1907 


86 


Semele 


1866, Jan. 4 


Tietjcn 


3.0908 


1984.8 


.3049 


87 


Sylvia 


1866, May 16 


Pogson 


3.4927 


a384.i 


.0811 


88 


Thisbo 


1866, June 1 5 


Peters 


a. 6733 


1596.5 


.1888 


89 


Julia. 


1866, Aug. 6 


Stephan 


a. 5475 


I485.I 


.1672 


90 


Antiopo 


1 866, Oct. I 


Lather 


3.1188 


2011.8 


.1477 



-ELEMKKTS OF THE SATELUTE8. 



? 



Eltnaa, e/iAe M«,n. 


Mean diitnnce from tbe evth 338900 milu. 








MwinrcvolBlion of perigee PyR. 3iod. i3h. 48m. 53i. 




Eccontrioity of the orbit .05^908. 






Densily of the Mood, that oflho earth beiiig 1 . 


0.5657. 


Mum of iho Moon, thai of the earth being 1 . , . -^. 


Eltmenli' of the SattlRtei o/J«j/iler. 


Rot 


stai™i 


in°RidlHl( 


ni.wr.<« 


taJui^Hf, 


l>l.m.lcr. 


M«slhM 






JiiplKr. 




























1 


. 18 27 33 


6.049 


27B542 




I.o 


2436 


.0000173 




3 i3 .4 36 


9.G33 


44=904 


1 6 


Vl 


S.87 


.0000333 




7 3 4a 33 








36,3 


.0000885 


i 


16 16 3i 


96.998 




a4 






.D000427 


EkmaiU D/rie Saumiv^ ofS«l«^. 


«... 


{iT^f. 


Rtmlutlon. 


[n lUdli of 


■n-nm 




EcamtticitT 1 DtaiaMtrl 


















lySg 


I. =^ 37 5 


3.i4i 


=6,9 




o.t)0S9 






1787 


I 8 53 7 


4.032 


34.4 


I52OO0 






S 


isy 


1 ai i3 26 




43.6 


1 58000 


D.OoSl 


5oo 


4 


lOSj 






54.5 


240000 




5oa 


ii 


.072 


4 .2 =5 1. 


S../i. 


7fi.= 


3360OO 






[i 


!656 




211, 7,10 


.70.5 






e85d 




IH.IS 








940000 


.ii5 




s 


"^7. 


75 7 53 4n 


04.159 


5i4.5 


aaSSooo 


.c.a5 


1 800 




J^/OM 


1,0/, J,. 


"../f M(i-.i «/■ J'rantM. 
















PUWVIT. 






Ill mh™. 


I 


IS47 


3 13 17 


6.9d 


i3.5 






.847 




g.72 


.9.3 


170863 


'1 


i-ti; 


3 iG 56 


:',.S.j 




2HS600 


4 


^7i7 


il 11 7 


.,..7 ' 4^.= 


3 So 000 




i7««<-»(S n/-fA- .inf.ffid' n/X,j,l,mr. 




5il. 2nli. :»im. 45s. 

id'.o". 


'' , ■■"■; ' ' "nfiV^ ;;]{„" 




'Iffuoo. 
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Table IV. — Eclipses of the Sun from 1865 to 1900. 

The following is a list of all the solar eclipses visible in the city of Boston from 
1865 to the close of the present century. The dates are given in mean time for the 
meridian of Boston, reckoned astronomically. 

1. 1865, October 18M and 19/A. 

Beginning 18th, 21h. 9m. 558. 

Greatest obscuration 22 44 58 

Apparent conjunction 22 46 4 

End -. 19th, 25 7 

Magnitude of the eclipse (sun's diameter=l) 0.692, on 8un*s soujth limb. 

This eclipse was annular in the States of North and South Carolina ; at Charles- 
ton the ring lasted 6i minutes. 

This was the third return of the eclipse of September, 1811, which was annular in 
Virginia. 

2. 1866, Octohtr 1th and Sth, 

Beginning 7th, 23h. 11m. 888. 

Apparent conjunction 28 83 50 

Greatest obscuration 23 41 25 

End 8th, 10 34 

Magnitude of the eclipse 0.043, on sun's north limb. 

South of Connecticut there was no eclipse, and no central eclipse in any part of 
the earth. 




8. 1BG9, Auf^utt 7th, 

Beginning 5h. 21m. 17a. 

Apparent conjunction 6 16 7 

Greatest obscuration 6 16 40 

End 7 7 28 

Magnitude of the eclipse 0.853, on sun's south limb. 

This eclipse was total in Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, and North Carolina. 

4. nrS, Matf 25th. 

The sun and moon will be in contact at sunrise , but the sun will be eclipsed to 
places at a greater distance from the equator, and in less longitude from Greenwich. 

6. 1876, September 2Sth. 

Sun rises eclipsed 17h. 66m. Os. 

Formation of the ring * 18 20 21 

Apparent conjunction 18 21 28 

Nearest approach of centres 18 21 37 

Rupture of the ring 18 22 52 

End of the ccli|)«c 19 80 43 

Magnitude of the eclipse at sunrise, 0.603 ; at nearest approach, 0.951 . 

This eclipse will be annular in Boston, and in some part of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Vermont. 

6. 1876, yfarch 2oth, 

Beginning 4h. 11m. 298. 

Greatest obscuration 5 2 39 

Apparemt conjunction 6 7 43 

End 6 48 24 

Magnitude of the eclipse 0.276, on sun's north limb. 
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320 TABLE IV. —ECLIPSES OF THE aUS FROM 186u TO 1900. 

Beginning 41i. 66ra, 10s. 

Grealett obscoTDtion f> 50 1 

Apparent conjanclion * 5 G3 67 

Eud G 89 8 

Maguilude of the eclipcc 0.GI6, on sun's south limb. 
Tbis oclipta will not be total in the eastern part of the ITnilwl Stalls, Imi 
Lli- will be BO in Montana and Ckilorado. 
'This ia tlie fourth return of (he loijil ecUpM of June ICili, ISUC. 

8. 1880, Deawber SQIh. 

STin risca eclipsed : Iflli, SOm. Oa. 

Graaleatobacuniauio 20 T3 r.O 

Apparent conjonctiOQ SO 13 59 

End '. al 11 37 

Matniitude of the eclipse U Bonrise, U30 -, at greaieit olifcumtion, 0.45T, on 
sun's nonli limb, lliis eclipse ciin nnt bo ccntnil in any place. 

A( [he lime of this eclipse tho sun Dnd moon are very iienil/ ot ihcir les&t po^ 
blc Uismni-o from (he c&nb. 

0. 1885, Mafd, mh. 

DeginninE Ob. 35m. Os. 

GrcAleat objuration. 1 G5 55 

Apparent conjunctioB 1 57 S2 

End 3 10 40 

Magnitude of the eolipK 0.687, on sun's nonh limb. 

10. ^ lBae,AtfgiatS6ik. J 
BcRiDOme 18b. 80m. £39. ^ 

Al.tiiirrntconJTinelion 18 aS_ 1,^. 

Kn.i ..! 1....' .\.*.'.".'.'.'.'.*.'.*.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.V.*.*.''.'''.'.''.'.*.'.'.' IB ni 52 

MiiHiiilude of till.' ellipse O 01 f, on sun's ioulh limb. 
Nnrili :>f M^issnchuscds there will be iiu cc'lijisc. 

11. 1892, Oclabct 2(ilh. 

!!.■(: iiiiiinp nil. I6m. Ms. 

A|>)patrnt conjmiclion 14.) 11 

Kii'i-.',! '^Zy.l^'^'ZZ^Z'ZZ.]'."^"'. :l -Jo M 

MjiEni'iiJe of ibe crlijiae O.UML*. on sun's nonh limb. 
The sun "ill probably be contrallj ccIipscU in ihc Caiiniljis nnil Labrador. 

12. 1807, J«fs2Sl!i. 

liL'pinnine 2[h. 7m. ,"..-.<. 

Cmilestobsdiration 2'- IT. ;;.-, 

A]>|.an:iuconjiiiiclioii 22 24 .'ii: 

i'.i.il 23 23 r.'J 

Mnt-'iiludc of ihe ccllp^ U.SliU, on sun's south limb. 

l;!. 1900, j1% 27i/i. 

Rpj^iniilng 2rth. Sm. 41s. 

Aiiparfnt conjunction 21 22 50 

GiTiitest obscuration J I 2,1 li 

End 22 4.-^ 32 

Magnitudi! vf Ibc ei'li|.>:c O.II I H. .,ii sun's .-.mill lindi. 

Tin; Sim M ill be lulallj ctlii)soJ in llie yialo of Virginia. 
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Moon 
Sun . 
San . 
Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 
Sun . 
Moon 

Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 

Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 
Sun 
Sun . , 
Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon 

Moon 
Sun . 
Sun . 
Moon. 
Sun .. 
Sun .. 
Moon. 
Sun .. 
Sun .. 
Moon. 



otaL 



1 768^ June 29 . 6, Mag. i . 2 1 . 

July 1 3. 6, Total. 

Dec. 8.8, Partial. 

Dec. 23.2, Ma^i.75. 
1769, Jan. 7.6, Pi 

June 3.6, To 

June 18.8. Mag. i .o4. 

Nov. 27.8, Total. 

Dec. 12.7, Mag. 0.77. 

i8o4, July 22.2. Mag. 0.91. 

Aug. 5.2, Total. 

Dec. 3 1 . 6. Partial. 
i8o5,Jan. 1 4. 8. Mag. i .74. 

Jan. 3o . 3, Partial. 

June 26.5, Partial. 

July 1 1 . 3, Mag. i . 37. 

July 25.7, Partial. 

Dec. 20.5, Total. 
1806, Jan. 4*5, Mag. 0.78. 



1 840, Aug. 
Aug. 

1 84 1, Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

1842, Jan. 
Jan. 



12.7, Mag. 0.61. 
26 . 6\ Total. 

22 . 3, Partial. 
5.6, Mag. 1 .72. 

20.9, Partial. 

1 8 . 1 , Partial. 

1 .9, Mag. 1 .67. 

16.4, Partial, 
II . I, Annular. 

26.2, Mag. 0.79. 



1876, Sept. 3.4, Mag. 0.33. 
Sept. 17.4. Total. 

1877, Feb. 12.8, Partial. 
Feb. 27.3, Mag. i .62. 
Mar. 1 5 . 6, Partial. 
Aug. 9.7, Partial. 
Aug. 23.5, Mag. i .66. 
Sept. 8 . o, Partial. 

1878, Feb. 1.8, Total. 
Feb. 17.9, Mag. 0.82. 



1786, July 10.9, Mag.' 1 .06. I 
July 24 . 9j Total. 
Dec. 20.2, Partial. 

1787, Jan. 3.5, Mag. 1 .74. 
Jan. 18.9, Partial. 
June 1 5. 2,. Total. 
June 3o . I , Mag. i . 20. 
Dec. 9.2, Total. 
Dec. 24. 1, Mag. 0.77. 



1822, Aug. 
Aug. 

1823, Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Dec. 

1824, Jan. 

i858,Aug. 

Sept. 
1859, Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 
i860. Jan. 

Feb. 

1 894, Sept. 
' Sept. 

1895, Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Sept. 

1896, Feb. 
Feb. 



2.5, Mag. 0.75. 

16.5, Total. 

1 1 . 9, Partial. 
26.2, Mag. 1 .73. 

10.6, Partial. 
7.7, Partial. 

22.6, Mag. 1 .5i. 
6.1, Partial. 

3i .8, Annular. 

1 5. 8, Mag. 0.78. 

24.1, Mag. 0.47. 
7.1, Total. 

2.5, Partial. 

16.9, Mag. 1 .69. 
4 * 3, Partial. 

29.4, Partial. 

1 3. 2, M:)g. 1 .81. 

37.7, Partial. 

22.5, Annular. 

6.6, Mag. 0.81. 

1 5. 7, Mag. 0.21. 
29.7, Total. 

24. 1, Partial. 

II .7, Mag. 1 .56. 
26.9, Partial. 
20.0, Partial. 

4.7, Mag. 1.54. 

19 . 3, Partial. 

1 3. 2, Total. 

28.4, Mag. 0.83. 
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TABLE VI. — TRANSITS OF MERCURY OVER THE SUN'S DISC. 



Date. 



l63l, 

1 644, 
i65i, 
1 66 1, 
1 664. 
1674', 

1677, 
1690, 

1697, 



Nov. 6 
Nov. b 
Nov. 2 
May 3 
Nov. 4 
May 6 
Nov. 7 
Not. 9 
Nov. 2 



Dura- 
tion. 



h. m. 

5 
3 
3 

7 
5 

4 
5 
3 
3 



23 

57 
3i 

36 

17 
3o 

i3 

36 

56 



Date. 



1707, 
I710, 
1723, 
1736, 
1740, 
1743, 
1753, 
1756, 
1769, 



May 5 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 10 
May 2 

Nov. 4 
May 5 
Nor. 6 
Nov. 9 



Duru- 
tion. 



h. m. 

7 
5 

4 
2 
3 

4 

7 
5 

4 



54 
24 
58 
42 
o 

32 

47 

35 

47 



Date. 



'776. 
1782, 
1786, 
1789, 

'799> 
1802, 

i8i5, 

1822, 

i833, 



Nov. 2 
Nov. 12 
May 3 
Nov. 5 
May 7 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 1 1 

Nov. 4 
May 5 



Dura- 
tion. 



h. 
I 
I 
5 

4 

7 
5 

4 
2 
6 



m. 

i3 
i5 

28 

52 
25 

27 
28 

43 

56 



Date. 



l835, 
1845, 

1 848, 
1 861, 
1868, 
1878, 
1 881. 
1891. 
1894; 



Nov. 7 
Mav 8 

* 

Nov. 9 
Nov. 1 1 

Nov. 4 
Mav 6 

• 

Nov. 7 
May 9 
Nov. 10 




TABLE Vir. — ASTROSOillCAL RKFflHTTIOXa 
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a 


Unn 
HdVv- 


<^for 


iES. 


**■" 1 [lift-r- ii v*[;p- 


Ittfic- 


Diftar- 


liwr- 


PBClor 


Ml 


FMUr 


\<a^ 


llOB. 


10'. 


luia 


a™. '"^ 


kn>Lu 




cant. 


Tbrnn 


■n..™. 


T. 




14 H.I 

3a 49-3 


i.i.9 
.l6.g 

looid 


9 3q 

4o 


6 8.4 
6 1.8 


6.6, 
6.4' 


^! 


J Sa.8 
1 48.3 




6 
4 


9 


i.i3o 


43 
43 


1.0I3 

t.Oll 




3o 5j.3 


5o 


5 55.4 


I 43.6 


B 


i!i=5 


44 


1.009 


30 


ag 3.5 


9 


5 49-3 




3o 


1 39.7 




7 


1.123 


45 


i.o»7 


4o 


a7 aa.7 




5 43.3 


S'7 

5. a 


3| 


1 35.6 




9 


6 




46 


i.ooS 


5o 


aS 49-8 


VA 


so 


5 37.6 


3a 


■ 3a. 1 




I 


5 


1.118 


i7 


i.»o3 




a4 a4.6 




3o 


5 3b. 




33 


1 28.7 






4 


i.iiS 


48 


I.OOI 


IS 


a3 6-7 


77-9 


4a 


S 06.5 


e 


34 


1 =5.4 




^ 


3 


i.'ii3 


49 


t .000 




31 55.6 


59.0 
53.9 
49.4 


So 


S ai.3 




35 


1 33,3 










5i 


.998 


3o 


ao So. 9 




S 16. a 




36 


1 19.3 




8 

I 




1.108 


Si 


.996 


So 


iq 5i.9 
i§ sa.o 


ao 


5 11.2 
5 6.4 


4^8 

4.7 


^. 


1 iC.S 
1 i3.S 




+ I 


1.106 
I.103 


52 

53 


.994 

99* 


3 O 


i8 8.6 


43.6 
4a. 3 


3o 


5 1.7 


4.5 

4.4 
4.3 


39 


t M .3 






2 


1. toi 


54 


.990 




1733.C 


4o 


4 57.a 


4q 


1 8.7 




4 


3 


1.098 


55 


.988 




.6 40.7 


So 


4 52.8 


4i 


T 6.3 




4 


1.096 


56 


.9S6 


3o 


.6 0.9 


39,8 
37,5 
35.6 
33.2 


II □ 


4 48.5 


4a 


I 4.0 






5 


.,o9i 


57 


.9S4 


40 


.5 a3.i 




4 44.3 


43 


1 i.e 






6 


1,091 


58 


.98a 


5o 


■4 47.8 


20 


4 40.2 


3!9 


4i 


59., 




g 


7 


1,089 


59 


.980 


3 


i4 14.6 


30.9 


3o 


4 36.3 




4S 


57.7 






6 


■ .087 


60 


.978 




13 41.7 


4o 


4 32.4 


3'? 


46 


55.7 






9 


..o84 


61 


■977 


ao 


|3 i3.i> 


2S.7 


So 


4 38.7 


3.7 


47 


53.8 




9 




i.oba 


Oa 


.975 


3o 


la 48.3 


a4!6 

23.0 

21.8 


IB 


4 aS.o 


48 


5..9 




9 


n 


1.080 


63 


.973 


io 


la 33.7 


*-Z 


4 a..4 


3!4 

3.4 


49 


5o.a 




7 




1.078 


64 


■97' 


5o 


13 0.7 


4 :8.o 


5o 


48.4 




7 


i3 


1.075 


65 


.969 


4 '^ 


11 !«.' 


..>,.G 


a)4 IkJ \-\ 


5 = 




\ 


G 


i5 


;;;:;; 


67 


.965 




10 sy.B 


•9-7 


5o4 8.0 




53 


43^5 




6 


iG 


1 .oGy 


68 


.964 


3o 


■ 3,;.G 


i!i 


iJ oj 4.9 


T ' 


54 


4.-9 




.7 


I.06O 


69 


.96a 


^o 




10I4 1.8 




5S 


4m. 4 






.8 


..u6J 


7" 


,960 


So 


10 3.3 


\\i 


=",' 58.8 


= ■9 


56 


3S,9 




4 


■9 


i.o6« 


7' 


.9S8 


5 o 


9 415.5 




3n'3 55.9 




57 


37.5 




4 
4 
4 


so 


i.oGo 


7= 


.9S6 


10 


9 3.1.9 


;l? 


4.:i S3.0 


3-9 


S!j 


3G.1 




ai 


I.037 


73 


■955 




9 iri.ii 


5<.;i 5o.= 




59 


34.7 






i.nSS 


74 


■953 


3o 


9 1-9 


t4 03 47.4 




Go 


33.3 




■=3 


I .o53 


75 


.?!, 


40 


S 4'<.4 


I3.3 


■ o3 44.7 


2.7 


Gi 


32. 






=4 


i.o5i 


76 


■949 


5o 


8 3S.0 


=o3 4=.. 


aie 


0. 


30.7 




3 


aS 


1.049 


77 


■ 945 


6 * 


8 S13.3 




3d 3 39.5 




63 


39. J 






26 


1.047 


7"^ 


.940 




8 ir.fi 


ri.7 


4»3 Sj.o 




C4 








= 7 


l.aJi 


"9 


.944 




8 0.3 




5o;3 34.5 


2.4 


05 


:!G.9 






28 


..oi= 


eo 


■ 94= 


3o 


7 49.5 




t5 o'3 3s. 1 


60 


«5.j 






29 


I.o4n, 




.94. 


4o 


7 riy.'j 




lO o3 ]8.6 




('7 


2J.5 






3o 


I.oJb 


82 


.939 


So 


7 uy.^ 


v!5 


7 '^^ e.o;-^ 


ea 


^11.3 




J 


3i 


,..,^0 63 


.93, 


7 " 


7 19.7 




^ -^^^s.e* , 


69 


23.!! 






33 


1.03J 


84 


.935 


''.1 


7 M..5 

7 '-7 


?:1 


lt%ir. 


7" 
7' 


'v-y 




? 


33 
34 




86 


.934 
.93= 


3o 


6 ST. J 
6 45.1 


s:^ 




7^ 


i*<." 




I 


35 
3G 


!.12(i' 


87 


•9^9 1 


So 


6 37.3 


7'9 


74 


lelo 




1 


^7 


.02;! 


Sy 


.9E7 


^ n 


fi =9.0 


7.3 


=4 0I2 9.9 ^ 


75 


.5.5 






33 


.022 


9" 


.935 




G 2:!. 3 


as 02 3.2 ^-] 




>«.= 






39 


...19 




.934 


^ 


6 11, a 


=6 0. 57.8 ^-f. 


S5 


^■' 5 


; 


4o 


.r((7 


y-J 


.913 


- t 


G 3 4 




27 "Ii 5=,8; "■" 


-^IL 


«.o| ' ■ ) 


4i 


.ni5 


.9:l_ 


.930 



TABLES TIL, VIII., AND IX. 





TABLE 


VII. — ASTROSOMICAI 


REFRACTIONS. 




Uaom. 


FkiwII. 


fl.rp». 


K.clor U. 


llnrom. 


raCorH, 


■I Jif rni. 


l«t.r,. 


Therm. 


F.Qi(,r f. 




0.^,43 




o.oSo 


3o.i 




— 15 


I.oo4 


4o 






.1)46 




.98a 








1.004 












■9«7 












0.99^ 






.9.3 






[.027 




i.oo3 










=9-4 








+ 5 










.gbo 


ag.b 


•997 




..o34 


10 


1.002 




0.997 


28.5 


.963 


29.6 


1. 000 


30.7 


1.037 


,5 


1.002 


70 


0.997 


28.6 


.966 


39.7 




3o.8 


i.t,4i 






75 


0.996 


28.7 


.970 


=9.8 




30.9 


1.044 






60 


0.996 


a8.8 


■973 






3[.o 


1.047 


3o 




85 


0.995 


2^.9 


.976 




l.Oli 


3[.i 


i.o5o 


35 


1.000 


90 


0.995 



T.VBLE VIII. — REDUCTION- OF THE MOOS'S EQUATORIAL 


PARALLAI. 


















l^t 




ludB. 


I'mimll.i, 


tDdc. 








53' 


57' 


61' 


53' 


57' 


(il' 


53' 


57' 


61' 


, 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3a 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


63 


8.3 


8.9 


9.5 


4 








3,i 


3.3 


3.fi 


3.S 


64 


8.6 






6 








31i 


3.6 


J:? 


4.3 


fifi 


B.9 


9.5 




« 








3H 


4.0 


A.a 


68 




9.8 


10.5 


10 


0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


4o 


i.i 


4.7 


5.0 


70 


9.4 




10.8 


T3 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


43 


4.7 


5.1 


S.4 




9.6 


10.3 


II. 1 


t4 


o.e 


0.7 


0.7 


1« 






5.9 


74 


9.8 


10.6 




16 










5.9 


6.3 


7b 




10,8 




tH 








4H 






6.7 


78 




10.9 


11.7 


20 


I. a 


1.3 


1.4 


5d 


6.3 


b.7 


7-' 




10.3 




11.9 


?■! 


1.5 


r.fi 




,'>3 


6.0 




7.6 


Ha 


10.4 


M.3 


la.o 


u 


'■7 


1.9 




54 


;:? 


7.5 


P.o 


t>4 


10.5 


11.3 




i^fi 


2.0 




2.3 


5fi 


7-N 


H.^ 


86 


10.6 


II. 4 




78 


2.3 


2.5 




5H 


7.f) 


8,2 


8.8 


8B 


10.6 


II. 4 




3o 


2.6 


3.B 


3.0 


60 


B.o 


B.G 


9.2 


90 


10.6 


11.4 


12.2 





TABLE IX.— 


ELEMENTS OF 


PERIODICAL COMETS. 






Name. 


I-.H.B'- 


otl'FTi- 

htllon. 


lng"^li; 


r? 


JorAilr 


lettod 

Id 


ITJCIIT. 


Mo- 


H«Ilej's... 


i835,NoT. 16 


3o4 33 


55 10 


1745 


17.9885 


37867 


0.9674 


ll. 


F»ye'8 ... 


1866, Feb. i4 


49 53 


209 40 
245 57 






2718 








Bida'i ... 


1852. Sept. a3 


.09 6 


la 34 


3.5oi6 


2394 




7555 


I). 




i857,Noi-. a8 




,48 37 


1 3 56 


3.44ii 






bbo9 


I). 




1868, April 18 


ii5 44 


101 46 


39 49 


3.1392 


2032 






u. 


Winnrckc'i 


i869,Jona3o 


275 40 


[i3 3i 






303l 






n. 


Knckc'i - . . 


186B, Sept. i5 


i58 1 


334 3i 




a.2173 


i2o5 




8474 


D. 



m 



T.VBLEH X., SI., AKD Xll. 



TABLE X. — ALTITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL LITNAR MOCNTAIKS. 



SMmc 


Allllude 
Infect 




NMIf. 


AiuwaB 




-f |U«... 


inKwl. 


Lungl- 


Utltudo. 


CnTtioB.!;! 
CuntDB . . . 

PobEob! 

Short 

HoretDS . . . 

Mulai 

Hujghens . 
Blnncimiis . 


a38oo 
aaSoo 
ao8oo 
ao4oo 
19800 

;k 

i83oo 
1800a 
16000 


16 E. 

3W. 
35 E. 
10 W. 
ao W. 
10 K 

7 E. 
3oW. 

a E. 
31 £. 


III 

3i H. 
74 s. 
70S. 
63 S. 
30 N. 

63 S. 


Tjcho 

Kireher.... 
I'jthagoraB - 

Cl«vj«g 

Endjmion . . 
CfltiwriDB . . 
TheopLilus 
Dftrpaliu . . . 
Eraio8thcne« 
Womor 


17800 
17600 
16900 
16800 
16700 
i6ioo 
15900 
l5Uao 
iSSoo 
i56oo 


12 E. 
iZ E. 
60 E. 
i5 E. 
55 W. 
a3W. 
a6W. 
U E. 
11 E. 
3 W. 


43 S. 

67 K. 
63 K. 
58 S. 
53 N. 
17 S. 
It S. 
53 N. 
.4 N. 
28 S. 



I 













M™««pUla 1 


"•^ 






x™. 






in^ii. 


■•■s- 


Utllude. 




'S- 


UUlBile. 


Clavina 


l43 


i5 E. 


58 S. 


Schemer . . . 


-0 


26 E, 


60 R. 


SeliLkiirJ , . 


1 34 


y3 E. 


44 S. 


l'.j>iiluiiius . 




29 W. 


3 1 N. 


I'tolom)' .... 


ii5 


3 E, 


y S. 


Plalu 


60 


OE, 


5i N. 


ScliLllcr .... 


ii3 


38 E. 




Flamsleed ^ 


60 


44 E. 


5 S. 


G.1ll!9 




75 W. 




Vircolomini . 


58 


3i W. 




Itifridi .... 


106 


75 E. 




Copcmifus. . 


55 


HO v.. 


9 N. 


nipiardlUS 








Fnbrieiua . . . 






4i! S. 


II 0119 :>incG lilt 


92 


55 W. 


63 S. 


Tytht. 


5i 


la E. 


4:1 P. 


Cloomeiics . , 


7S 


55 W. 


37 N, 


A ri starch us , 


38 


47 E. 


23 N. 


HCTcliuB , , . 


70 


67 E. 


2 N. 


Kppler 


33 


38 E. 


8 N. 



TABLE XIL— TRAXSITS OF VENUS OVER THE SfN 



„., 


"*'°"'.nj,;n™i"d. """■'' 


r.ur„...,.T™.,. 


ic:^ 


nnuMm-'n 




]>.e. 4, "6 "0 Jo 


li 34 




'0 « '' 




.I.,nc 5. 17 35 i4 


16 




n .S. \ 


17*>q 


J»no 3, 9 55 34 


5 59 4G 




c N. 1 


.--4 


D.-C. P. 16 3 !:4 


4 9 ^^ 


i3 


1 N. 




I),',-. G, 4 lO ^4 


6 3 2G 




<} ^■ 


OL».i 




5 .9 ^0 


11 


gS. ) 


:nr2 


.June r>. i3 17 4o 


C 41 3'> 


S 





TABLES XIII., SIV., AND XT. 



TABLE Xin. — SCHWABES 0BSERVATI0K3 OF THE SOI.AK SPOTS. 











*.r 








Y»r. 




spouob- 


























i8a() 


277 






1 846 


3i4 


157 




iSav 


273 


i6i 




.847 


276 


= 5, 






383 


225 mux 




iH^H 


378 






ibafl 


2d4 


'99 




I84q 


285 


238 








190 






3o8 


186 




i83i 


.3n( 


^49 


3 


iS5i 


3o8 


:5i 




i833 




84 


49 


i852 


337 


125 


3 




stt7 




.39 


1 353 






3 




373 






m/i 


334 


67 


65 


.835 


=.44 


'73 


le 


1855 


3i3 




146 


1936 




272 




iS5fi 


321 


34 min. 


193 


:8J7 


:68 






.K57 


324 


98 


Sa 


1 838 




28a 






335 






l83q 


305 


163 





1869 


343 


205 





mr* 


263 


i5a 


3 




33a 






i84i 


283 




i5 




322 


204 




1 84a 


3o7 


68 


64 


1862 


317 


160 


3 


i8J3 


3a4 


34 min. 


149 


iS63 


33o 


124 




mi 


3=1 


5i 






325 


i3o 




1845 


332 


ii4 


29 


1865 


307 


93 


26 



TABLE SIV 


— 


PARALLAX 


OF FIXED STARS. 


GUr. 


.a 


PtnllMX. 




,.a,. 


Ktmt oUfbtntt. 












a Centaari 


, 


„ 




224201 


3.54 


Hcnaemin«ndMiicle«r. 


61 Cygni 


6 





45 


458366 


7.24 


BcsEcl, Johnson, etc. 


21358 Lalnndo 


S 






793335 




Au«en. 


i74i5 0olWcn 







24 


85943, 


.3.57 


KrQRcr. 










896803 
(889055 


14.16 


HcndenonandMarlear. 


l83oGroonibridB8 


7 




16 


30.36 


Btruve. Petere, etc. 


aLjm 






iR 


12B0055 


20.36 


SiruTc aod Peters. 


70 Ophinchi 


5 




16 


1289055 


20. 36 


Krtigcr. 


< Uiwfe Mnjoria 


3 




t;( 


1586653 


35.06 


Peters. 


Aicturns 






■ 3 


1586653 


25. 06 


Peters. 


Procjon 


I 





12 


.7,8873 


27.15 


Auwers. 



TABLE XV.- 


-ELEMENTS OP THE ORBITS OF 


BINARY 


STARS, 


NmieorBWr. 


A.R 


Dm. 


Xcml-nii- 


'^y-. 




Pjiihwr. 
c«i.put«l 


; Herenlis 


243 54 


+3. 52 


1.25 


0.448 


36 


Villarecm.. 


Z Cancri 


120 54 


+18 5 


0.89 




U'i 


58 


Mftdlcr. 


J Ursas Miijoris 


167 32 


+ 33 23 


2.29 




4o3 


61 


Madlcr. 


d Coronffi 


239 i5 


+ 3o 49 




□ 


4o4 


67 


Villareeai. 


a Cenlatri 










■,50 


80 


Jacob. 


r OphincUl 


268 43 


^ 8 10 


0.82 




o37 


87 


Midler. 


70 Ophiuchi 


269 28 


+ 2 33 


4.5o 






92 


Midlor. 


X Ophinchi 


245 5o 


+ 2 18 


0.84 




477 


95 


Hind. 


{ Libne 


239 1 


-.0 57 








io5 


Midler. 


33 10 Cassiopcfe 


35g 36 


+ 57 36 







575 


.46 


Midkr. 


J Boolis 


221 7 


+ 19 43 


5.59 




4hA 


160 


Madler. 


y VirgmLa 


i89 3i 


-o37 







m 


.69 


Midler. 


3 CyKni 


295 4 ' +44 4t 


•■«' 






Hind. 



m 







TABLE 


XVI.— ^- 


R1AI1I.E 


STARS. 






















IKO. 




D.r^ 


M.enf^,d^. 




















oCeli 


2 la 47 


- 3 34.1 


331.34 


a to fa 


Fnbricm., 1 596 




^PorKi 


a 5943 


+40 37. s 


3.8G7 


a. 5" 4 


?aii, 178a 


3 


tAnrigro 


4 5a 3S 


+43 37.7 


35o 


3.5'- 4.5 


i 


RLeoaU 


9 iio 34 




3)9 


5 "u.5 


5 


q ArgOs 


10 4o a 


-59 <,'., 


6;ye»rB 


1 '^ 4 


BmrlioU, l8»7 


6 


n IIjdriE 


i3 aa 37 


-aa 36.4 


449 




Hanitili, 1704 


7 


^o IIcR-nlis 


16 a4 aa 


+4a 10. 1 


106 


5 "'e 


RaxcDrlell, iSS? 


8 


Sova Ophiucbi 


16 5a i3 






4.5"t3.5 


Hind, 1 848 


9 


(CoroDEAusL 


18 a4 =4 


—38 48.1: 




3 " 6 


ilallcy, 1676 




RScntiSobiM. 


18 4o 33 


- 5 5o.5 


71-75 


5 " 9 


PiBOit, :795 




^Lym 


iB 45 17 


+33 .a. 7 




3.5" 4.5 


Goodricke, 1784 




xCyB»i 


19 45 34 


+3a 35.a 


4o6'^' 


5 "i3 


Kirch, 1687 


|3 


n AiniliB 


.9 45 5, 


+ 40.4 


7.176 


3.5^' 4.5 


^'ieptt,I^u 


i4 


14 Cj-BT-i 


20 i3 


+37 37.8 


]B yeort 


3 " 6 


JanscQ, 1 600 


i5 


a4 Cephei ' 


ao a3 4i 


+S8 44.0 


73 ycnrs 


5 "m 


roj~on, i856 


i6 


pCaphei 


a. 39 3i 


+58 >,.. 


5or6y. 


4 " 6 


H'.Hcr»dHil,i78a 


'7 


aCepbd 


aa 34 ai 


+ 57 45.0 


5.306 


3.7" 4.tGwdricke,i784 1 



I 







TABLE 11. — THE MINOB 


FUNETS. 




y. JK^m-A 


I ,.r"':,t. 


Iil*^">rpi(r 


,«~. >ss. 


F«,o- 


"T^lili. Ngv. 4'~ 


Sn,.]iliun 


-.^yic i.iJO.a 


gy 


ri.ama 


18G7.J11IV7 


l'.lcrs 


3.19,3 


ao83.3 


!io4i 


-J^ 


ftliimrva 


i8e7,AuB. a4 


Wnison 


U.7538 


iSQo.a 


.t333 


1)4 




! .867, Sept. 6 


Wulson 


3.1638 


ao55.5 


.0901 


,j5 


Aicthllsu 


] i867,Nor.a3 


Liillier 


3.0693 


1964.. 


.■4S4 


y(i 


JEsic 


1 iS6S,F*b. 17 


Cr.ei:iii 


3.0559 


1951. a 


..416 


<j7 L:l.>tlio 


iSCS,Fcli. 17 


Tfiiii^l 


2.56S6 


i5oa.3 


.a56j 1 


(;y 1 laiithc 


iBC^, Ajiril I'i 


I'cHts 


2.6845 


1606.6 


..Sga 1 


gij Airo|ilioJ 


tSfly, Mnra^ 


Bori'lli 






100 llecttlu 


1 i8tiy,July 11 


WhWou 


3,DgSi 


1991.8 


.i5C6 


101 Hi^lciia 


.Sfl^.AuR. .5 


■Watson 


=.5,3, 


i5o7.G 


.1394 


jOL- Jlirlam 


I'-e-*, Aiij;, 23 


I'd ITS 


S.6634 


1586.7 


.L:54a 


u.;t 1 lIe.-» 


1-»0y, Se[>t.a 


Wiir»i.11 


3.7064 


i6s6.3 


.0!*l5 


,o4 rij-nifPie 


]^ij-, Si'iK, iT 


Watsm, 


:t.i798 


::.i7T.i 


..y73 


,,,=. .\.ium. 


no-, .vi.t. Ill 


IWU^ull 


-J, -J 799 


iS4i.i 


-170a 


|.>r. l)l,m<- 




\V;,1M.1I 


3.;;t)u> 


2091.6 


. I y -J-i 


11.17 


('.iiiiill:i 


i^i.'-.N'.v, .7 


i'"^' 









^ 



EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 



Table L, page 321, contains the principal elements of the plan- 
etary system, with the exception of the minor planets. These 
elements have been taken from Le Verrier's Annales de TObserva- 
toire, tome second, p. 58-61, as far as they are there given ; other 
numbers depending upon these have been derived from them by 
computation ; and the remainder of the Table has been derived 
from various sources, but chiefly from Hind. 

Table II., pages 322 and 323, contains the elements of the minor 
planets. These elements have been derived from the Berlin As- 
tronomisches Jahrbuch for 1866, with the exception of the last 
three, which were derived from recent periodicals. 

Table III., page 324, contains the elements of the satellites of 
the primary planets. These elements were derived -from a com- 
parison of various authorities, such as Herschers Astronomy, 
Chambers's Hand-book of Astronomy, Hind's Solar System, and 
Chazallon's Annuaire des Mariies pour 1860. 

Table IV., pages 325 and 326, contains a catalogue of all the 
eclipses of the sun that will be visible in the city of Boston from 
1865 to 1900. It is copied from the American Almanac for 
1831, and was computed by Mr. R. T. Paine. 

Table V., page 327, contains a catalogue of eclipses designed to 
illustrate several important principlea It shows, first, that seven 
ecliplBbnay occur in one year ; and, second, it illustifttes the prin- 
ciple of the Saros. The data for the past eclipses were derived 
from the English Nautical Almanac ; and those for future eclipses 
were derived chiefly from Chambers's Hand-book of Astron- 
omy. 
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Table VI., page 327, contains a complete catalogue of the tran- 
sits of Mercury over the sun's disc from 1 631 (the first transit ob- 
served) to the close of the present century. It is derived from 
Delambre's Aatronomie, t. ii., p. 518. 

Tabic VIL, pages 328 and 329, contains Bessel's Astronomical 
Eefractions in an abridged form. It requires, in addition to the 
observed apparent altitude, an observation of the height of the 
barometer, upon which depends the factorB; of the thermometer 
attached to the barometer, upon which depends the factor (; and 
of the temperature of the external air, upon which depends the 
factor T. 

Take the mean refraction corresponding to the observed alti- 
tude ; take the factor B corresponding to the height of the ba- 
rometer ; also the factor t corresponding to the atUiched thermom- 
eter; and the factor T corrcspoading to the external thermom- 
eter. Multiply these four numbers together.and the produpt will 
be the true refraction. 

Example. The observed apparent altitude of a star was 34" 11' 
15"; the barometer, 28.856 inches; the external and the attached 
thermometers both stood at +19^6 Fahr, It i.-* required to com- 
pute the refraction. 

Moan refraction for 34° 11' 15" 1' 2i".8. 

Barometer, 28.856. Factor B, 0.975. 

m, . -,Mf\ Factor;, 1.001. 

Thermometer, 19 .6 jp^^^^^^^^^^gj^ 

Product, 0.975x1.001x1.061 =1.03.^5. 
True rcfraction = 84".S x 1.0355 = 1' 27".8. 
For small altitudes, when great accuracy is required, the com- 
putation is most conveniently performed by logarithms. A Ta- 
ble, which furnishes the logarithms of all these faclorsi, is given 
in my Practical Astronomy, pages 3C4-5. 

Table Vlir,, page 329, shows tlio quantity by whieli the moi-iii's 
equatorial horizontal parallax must bo diininislicd, to ob^n tlio 
horizontal parallax belonging to any other latitudu. ThSlci!in_- 
tion is given for three values of the moon'.-j equatorial pnr;ill;5x, 
viz., 53', 57', and 61'; and for ;iiiy other vahio, the cquutorial ji:;r- 
alla.\ may be easily found by interpolation. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE TABLES. 835 

Table IX., page 829, contains the elements of the seven comets 
whose periods have been well established. These elements have 
been derived chiefly from the Astronomische Nachrichten. 

Table X., page 330, exhibits the altitude in English feet of the 
principal lunar mountains according to the observations of Beer 
and Miidler. 

Table XI., page 830, exhibits the bfeadths in English miles of 
some of the larger craters, or annular mountains on the moon's 
surface, according to the observations of Beer and Miidler. 

Table XIL, page 830, contains a catMogue of all the transits 
of Venus over the sun's disc from 1639 (the first ever observed) 
to the end of the 2 1st century. It is derived from Delambre's 
Astronomic, t ii., p. 478. 

Table XIII., page 881, exhibits the results of 89 years jof ob* 
servations of the solar spots by M. Schwabe, of Dessau, in Ger- 
many. Column 2 shows the number of days in each year upon 
which observations were made ; column 8 shows the number of 
groups of spots observed ; and column 4 shows the number of 
days on each year upon which the sun was free from spots. These 
observations decidedly indicate a periodicity in the number of the 
solar spots, a maximum recurring at an interval of from 9 to 12 
years. 

Table XIV., page 881, exhibits the results of the best observa- 
tions hitherto made for determining the parallax of some of the 
fixed stars. Several of the results here given are the averages of 
the determinations by two or more astronomers. The results for 
the two stars first mentioned are entitled to nsiderable confi- 
dence ; all the others are to be regarded as quite us. ".btful, except 
as indicating that the parallax can not much exceed the quantities 
here given. 

Table XV., page 881, furnishes the elements of those binary 
stars whose periods are less than two centuriea 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 



Plate I. is a chart of the world with cotidal lines marked upon 
it The numerals upon the cotidal lines denote the hour, in 
Greenwich time, of high water on the day of new moon or full 
moon. The map is mainly copied from Professor Airy's chart in 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, Article Tides, with modifications 
suggested by the observations of the United States Coast Survey, 
and other recent observations in the Pacific Ocean. 

Plate II., Fig. 2, is a representation of the appearance of the 
full moon, copied from the engraving of Beer and Miidler, modi- 
fied according to a photographic picture taken at the Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) Observatory. 

Fig. 1 is a representation of a small portion of the moon's sur- 
face as seen with a powerful telescope near the time of first quar» 
ter. This figure is derived from Mitchel's Sidereal Messmger, 
vol. i., p. 32. W 

Plate III., Fig. 1, is a representation of the total solar eclipse of 
July 18th, 1860, as observed in the northern part of Spain. The 
figure is copied frpm a photograph taken by Dc la Rue one 
minute after total obscuration. Fig. 2 is copied from a photo- 
graph taken immediately previous to the reappearance of the sun. 
In Fig. 1 the luminous protuberances are almost entirely on the 
left-hand side of the sun's disc, while the right side is almost en- 
tirely free from them. In Fig. 2 protuberances had come into 
view on the right-hand side, while those on the left hand have 
mostly disappeared, showing conclusively that these protuber- 
ances are attached to the disc of the sun, and not to that of the 
moon. 

Plate IV. contains ropresentations of the planets Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The figure of Venus is copied from a draw- 
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ASTRONOMY. 

icH r, representing tlie planet near its inferior conjuuc- 

rhe ligure of Mars is copied from a drawing hy Seci:iii, 

led with the Observations of the Roman' Observatory for 

■" ! ficure of Jupiter is copied from a drawing in the Si- 

er, vol. i., p. 72 ; and the figure of Saturn is copied 

[ by Dawes in the Astronomisclie Nachrichten, vol. 

V {See Frontispiece.) 

I tains representations of several comets. Fig. 1 is 

ske'a comet, -uve in 1828; Fig. 2 is a 

:esentation i l comet as observed in Oc- 

jr, 1835, by lie si t. . nous jets which emanated 

n the nucleus ; J^'ig. b i rf"- ntation of Biela's comet as 
lerved in February, 18- oy \ showing the division into 

comets; Fig. 4 is a representation of the great comet of 1843 
seen by the naked eye ; and Fig. 5 ia a representation of llie 
larkahle comet of 1741 as seen March 8tb, at Geneva, by Che- 



'late VI. also contains representations of comets. Fig. 2 is s 

. .j..'esentation of Ponati's comet as it appeared to the nailed eve 
October 10, 1858, according to a drawing by Professor Bond; 
Fig. ^s a roprcseutation of Halley's comet as it appeared to the 
nakea eye October 29, 183o, according to Struve ; and Fig. 3 is a 
telescopic view of the head of Donati'a comet as it appiTircil Oc- 
tober 2, ISjS, according to a drawing by Professor Bond. 

P];tte YII., Fig. 1, is a representation of the great nebula in 
Andromeda, copied from Ilerscbel's- Astronomy, Plate 11. ; Fig. 2 
is a roprcseutation of the great cluster w Ccntauri, copied from 
Ilersclicl's Cape of Good Hope Observation i?, Plate V. ; niii! Kig, 
3 is a representation of the great nebula in Orion, copied from 
llcrschel. 

Pl;ih' \'1TI., Fig. 1, is a representation of the dumb-bell nebula; 
I-'i;j. ;'>, ihi' aiiiuilar nebula in Lyra; Fig. 2, the crab nebuj;!; and 
V"\'j. 1. ilic s])iral nebula — all copied from ligures in Nicliol's Sys- 
tem of the World. 
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